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Publisher’s Note 


This volume comprises Sri Aurobindo’s translations of and com¬ 
mentaries on Upanishads other than the Isha Upanishad. (His 
writings on that Upanishad appear in Isha Upanishad , volume 
17 of The Complete Works of Sri Aurobindo.) It also in¬ 
cludes his translations of later Vedantic texts and writings on 
the Upanishads and Vedanta philosophy in general. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first consists 
of translations and commentaries that were published during 
Sri Aurobindo’s lifetime. The pieces in this part, along with 
his final translation of and commentary on the Isha Upani¬ 
shad, are his most mature works of Upanishadic interpretation. 
The second and third parts consist of material from Sri Auro¬ 
bindo’s manuscripts. The second includes early translations of 
the Prashna, Mandukya, Aitareya and Taittiriya Upanishads, 
and incomplete translations of and commentaries on some other 
Upanishads and Vedantic texts. The third part comprises incom¬ 
plete and fragmentary writings on the Upanishads and Vedanta 
in general. 

All the texts have been checked against the relevant manu¬ 
script and printed versions. 



Guide to Editorial Notation 


The contents of Parts Two and Three of this volume were never 
prepared by Sri Aurobindo for publication. They have been 
transcribed from manuscripts that sometimes present textual 
difficulties. In this edition these problems have been indicated as 
far as possible by means of the notation shown below. 
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Textual Problem 

Word(s) lost through damage to the manuscript (at 
the beginning of a piece, sometimes indicates that 
a page or pages of the manuscript have been lost) 

Word(s) omitted by the author or lost through dam¬ 
age to the manuscript that are required by grammar 
or sense, and that could be supplied by the editors 

Blank left by the author to be filled in later but left 
unfilled, which the editors were not able to fill 
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The Kena Upanishad 


First Part 

#Vfw wfV srfw W: dW: 5TW: tfrr gw: I 

wrfwf dNpHdi wfw w: W tt t W gWr 11 ? n 

1. By whom missioned falls the mind shot to its mark? By 
whom yoked moves the first life-breath forward on its 
paths? By whom impelled is this word that men speak? 
What god set eye and ear to their workings? 

VtdW W WTTp wh W wrr C dTV ’T t wtw dW: I 

Vrr: yrMi^HiFsH'bKgdi hWt n = 11 

2. That which is hearing of our hearing, mind of our mind, 
speech of our speech, that too is life of our life-breath and 
sight of our sight. The wise are released beyond and they 
pass from this world and become immortal. 

T rPT W d-tijd dP W: I 

T fwT T Pd'dldldl d^ddd,Pi»l w -ndJ 

31-Mdd d f^Pld K'TT 31 IdRd KIV I 

ifrr gW V dwg °dTwrfsrT n 3 n 

3. There sight travels not, nor speech, nor the mind. We know 
It not nor can distinguish how one should teach of It: for It 
is other than the known; It is there above the unknown. It 
is so we have heard from men of old who declared That to 
our understanding. 

dVr dir rV fdfV Vr dfwgrrw ii * ii 

4. That which is unexpressed by the word, that by which the 
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word is expressed, know That to be the Brahman and not 
this which men follow after here. 

Item 

dw st^r or ^rf^grrw 11 a 11 

5. That which thinks not by the mind, 1 that by which the mind 
is thought, know That to be the Brahman and not this which 
men follow after here. 

T Hi»-M Id M^-lPd I 

ir^r or fafe ^rf^grrw 11 5 n 

6. That which sees not with the eye, 2 3 that by which one sees 
the eye’s seeings, know That to be the Brahman and not this 
which men follow after here. 

T spftfd - ‘ii'HR-K ’•JrPT I 
st^T oT -Mpici^Mmd II V9 II 

7. That which hears not with the car, ’ that by which the ear’s 
hearing is heard, know That to be the Brahman and not this 
which men follow after here. 

T y I (ui Pd TO WtW I 

dTd - st^T oT fafe T? -Mpici^ymd II c; || 

8. That which breathes not with the breath, 4 that by which the 
life-breath is led forward in its paths, know That to be the 
Brahman and not this which men follow after here. 


1 Or, “that which one thinks not with the mind”. 

^ Or, “that which one sees not with the eye”. 

3 Or, “that which one hears not with the ear”. 

4 Or, “that which one breathes not (i.e. smells not) with the breath”. 
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Second Part 

srfT JT^TTT ^ddPd 5 ¥WfT fT %c*T d^juil WTI 
or %%^pt =f iT *r^r PdPddH 11 s> 11 

1. If thou thinkest that thou knowest It well, little indeed dost 
thou know the form of the Brahman. That of It which is 
thou, that of It which is in the gods, this thou hast to think 
out. I think It known. 

ini' ff^dPd it t t i 

% d<-dsid dir if T difd - dT d - IR II 

2. I think not that I know It well and yet I know that It is not 
unknown to me. He of us who knows It, knows That; he 
knows that It is not unknown to him. 

•MHPdd ddt W W W =T TT W. I 

^Id 5 )Id IWRdT rd^lddli'dlddld II 3 || 

3. He by whom It is not thought out, has the thought of It; he 
by whom It is thought out, knows It not. It is unknown to 
the discernment of those who discern of It, by those who 
seek not to discern of It, It is discerned. 

y Pddid Id Idd BdB^dcd fi Id-id I 

3 dcHdl Id^-dd ifi PddJdl Pd-dd^dH II II 

4. When It is known by perception that reflects It, then one 
has the thought of It, for one finds immortality; by the self 
one finds the force to attain and by the knowledge one finds 
immortality. 

-ddddld*T dcddR-d T •dPd^lddl-H^d'l PddPsi: I 

Pd Pd rM ifrr: ycdl^HlFsild-.ld^dl wfir II a II 

5. If here one comes to that knowledge, then one truly is; if here 
one comes not to the knowledge, then great is the perdition. 
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The wise distinguish That in all kinds of becomings and they 
pass forward from this world and become immortal. 


Third Part 

cT ^a^rTTW^TTHf 4 Pi4 Pd II 9 II 

1. The Eternal conquered for the gods and in the victory of 
the Eternal the gods grew to greatness. They saw, “Ours the 
victory, ours the greatness.” 

rrtTr c ri?r °4MHd 0 >Ih< w- 

ftrf^r ii ? ii 

2. The Eternal knew their thought and appeared before them; 
and they knew not what was this mighty Daemon. 

iTSpH^d^ Id4< l^d Id) h| hbhd<jy RtPd <r4fd" II 3 II 

3. They said to Agni, “O thou that knowest all things born, 
learn of this thing, what may be this mighty Daemon,” and 
he said, “So be it.” 

31 £4 <41cMddlvrdldd3l 

4 T 3^444^ ii «• ii 

4. He rushed towards the Eternal and It said to him, “Who art 
thou?” “I am Agni,” he said, “I am he that knows all things 
born.” 

d R-H4cd P-I f4P 41 -mT4c4h 14 4PT '{fqwrfirlTr II a II 

5. “Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even all 
this I could burn, all that is upon the earth. ” 

rH# ^[of Pd^Md^Pd d£HH4l4 dd-ddd rDT 5D71W ’T 

cHT trq- Pdcj-^d tcKW f^ET II ", II 
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6. The Eternal set before him a blade of grass; “This burn;” 
and he made towards it with all his speed, but could not 
burn it. There he ceased, and turned back; “I could not 
know of It, what might be this mighty Daemon.” 

spir dldddPldHlP; rTTfd - II V9 II 

7. Then they said to Vayu, “ O Vayu, this discern, what is this 
mighty Daemon.” He said, “So be it.” 

ddwpjTW dTDdEfd - dl^dl 

dT ^^Pd II c; || 

8. He rushed upon That; It said to him, “Who art thou?” “I 
am Vayu,” he said, “and I am he that expands in the Mother 
of things. ” 

d R-H*rdP-t ^ I Pd Pd 11° II 

9. “Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even all 
this I can take for myself, all this that is upon the earth.” 

Pd'iHNd'iKrHrd d^MVidld ddddd <T5T 
W dcT Pd - Pd^d few Pd^l^ •M<d<jypHPd II 9° II 

10. That set before him a blade of grass; “This take.” He went 
towards it with all his speed and he could not take it. Even 
there he ceased, even thence he returned; “I could not discern 
of That, what is this mighty Daemon.” 

HMd^ldPil'dIdlPl PhMd'HyrdPd d"Tfd" dd^TcTW 
d^H I Pd PK^T II ?? II 

11. Then they said to Indra, “Master of plenitudes, get thou the 
knowledge, what is this mighty Daemon.” He said, “So be 
it.” He rushed upon That. That vanished from before him. 

W d R-H?ld ldil£l Rd-MHIddH d^^Pl-HHM 1-yHi |*TWlf dT 

^IdN Pbhd'tiyPdPd II 9= II 
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12. He in the same ether came upon the Woman, even upon Her 
who shines out in many forms, Uma daughter of the snowy 
summits. To her he said, “What was this mighty Daemon?” 


Fourth Part 

FT d^lPd N 4T MdHi'dil FftFWfFfF TRfr 

pHNT.1 J d^lPd II 9 II 

1. She said to him, “It is the Eternal. Of the Eternal is this 
victory in which ye shall grow to greatness.” Then alone he 
came to know that this was the Brahman. 

dFPSJ trip %FT FPddUpBdl-MH %FTF J -KpHdI^Pt-cU-d 

spId^Pia TFTSJFT spIdry’MEl pKN'bl J sl^Pd II ? II 

2. Therefore are these gods as it were beyond all the other 
gods, even Agni and Vayu and Indra, because they came 
nearest to the touch of That... 5 

d^Hlsil ^'UrddUpBdl-Ml^dH F s£|H4pi& F^TST F ^FTF 

FFFl pKN'hl J d^lPd II 3 II 

3. Therefore is Indra as it were beyond all the other gods be¬ 
cause he came nearest to the touch of That, because he first 
knew that it was the Brahman. 

FT#r 3TK9ff -LKd P^dd ssrejcKT3 id )—Mdl Pb M 313 ^cFIV- 

%FFF II * II 

4. Now this is the indication of That, — as is this flash of the 
lightning upon us or as is this falling of the eyelid, so in that 
which is of the gods. 


5 By some mistake of early memorisers or later copyists the rest of the verse has become 
hopelessly corrupted. It runs, “They he first came to know that it was the Brahman,” 
which is neither fact nor sense nor grammar. The close of the third verse has crept into 
and replaced the original close of the second. 
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dPdT^dTdR - 'Hds^d'ld d - JTdPsdd" -3d£M W- 

^T: II * II 

5. Then in that which is of the Self, — as the motion of this 
mind seems to attain to That and by it afterwards the will 
in the thought continually remembers It. 

c^^TTFrdidrHr^Mirdd'^ d" W Ud^d %nf>T ddlPui 
>JrrrfT fMI^P-d II ^ II 

6. The name of That is “That Delight”; as That Delight one 
should follow after It. He who so knows That, towards him 
verily all existences yearn. 

dHPd'K Hh fftrprfr d" dM Pddd sP^ff dPT rT 3dfdWTf- 
Tfd - II V9 II 

7. Thou hast said “Speak to me Upanishad”; 6 spoken to thee 
is Upanishad. Of the Eternal verily is the Upanishad that we 
have spoken. 

rP# dTT ZW: ^v£ffdT yPdlil ddf: fMI^-lPd dcMdldddd II d || 

8. Of this knowledge austerity and self-conquest and works 
are the foundation, the Vedas are all its limbs, truth is its 
dwelling place. 

dtdT UdlEd ddlM^cd M I'-HHPH’-d PFf <dt%# KPdPd&Pd 
y PdPdaPd II \ II 

9. He who knows this knowledge, smites evil away from him 
and in that vaster world and infinite heaven finds his foun¬ 
dation, yea, he finds his foundation. 


Upanishad means inner knowledge, that which enters into the final Truth and settles 




Commentary 




I 


The Subject of the Upanishad 


T HE TWELVE great Upanishads are written round one 
body of ancient knowledge; but they approach it from dif¬ 
ferent sides. Into the great kingdom of the Brahmavidya 
each enters by its own gates, follows its own path or detour, 
aims at its own point of arrival. The Isha Upanishad and the 
Kena are both concerned with the same grand problem, the 
winning of the state of Immortality, the relations of the divine, 
all-ruling, all-possessing Brahman to the world and to the human 
consciousness, the means of passing out of our present state of 
divided self, ignorance and suffering into the unity, the truth, 
the divine beatitude. As the Isha closes with the aspiration to¬ 
wards the supreme felicity, so the Kena closes with the definition 
of Brahman as the Delight and the injunction to worship and 
seek after That as the Delight. Nevertheless there is a variation 
in the starting-point, even in the standpoint, a certain sensible 
divergence in the attitude. 

For the precise subject of the two Upanishads is not identi¬ 
cal. The Isha is concerned with the whole problem of the world 
and life and works and human destiny in their relation to the 
supreme truth of the Brahman. It embraces in its brief eighteen 
verses most of the fundamental problems of Life and scans them 
swiftly with the idea of the supreme Self and its becomings, the 
supreme Lord and His workings as the key that shall unlock all 
gates. The oneness of all existences is its dominating note. 

The Kena Upanishad approaches a more restricted prob¬ 
lem, starts with a more precise and narrow inquiry. It concerns 
itself only with the relation of mind-consciousness to Brahman- 
consciousness and does not stray outside the strict boundaries 
of its subject. The material world and the physical life are taken 
for granted, they are hardly mentioned. But the material world 
and the physical life exist for us only by virtue of our internal 
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self and our internal life. According as our mental instruments 
represent to us the external world, according as our vital force 
in obedience to the mind deals with its impacts and objects, so 
will be our outward life and existence. The world is for us, not 
fundamentally but practically at any rate, what our mind and 
senses declare it to be; life is what our mentality or at least our 
half-mentalised vital being determines that it shall become. The 
question is asked by the Upanishad, what then are these mental 
instruments? what is this mental life which uses the external? 
Are they the last witnesses, the supreme and final power? Are 
mind and life and body all or is this human existence only a veil 
of something greater, mightier, more remote and profound than 
itself? 

The Upanishad replies that there is such a greater existence 
behind, which is to the mind and its instruments, to the life- 
force and its workings what they are to the material world. 
Matter does not know Mind, Mind knows Matter; it is only 
when the creature embodied in Matter develops mind, becomes 
the mental being that he can know his mental self and know by 
that self Matter also in its reality to Mind. So also Mind does 
not know That which is behind it, That knows Mind; and it 
is only when the being involved in Mind can deliver out of its 
appearances his true Self that he can become That, know it as 
himself and by it know also Mind in its reality to that which 
is more real than Mind. How to rise beyond the mind and its 
instruments, enter into himself, attain to the Brahman becomes 
then the supreme aim for the mental being, the all-important 
problem of his existence. 

For given that there is a more real existence than the mental 
existence, a greater life than the physical life, it follows that the 
lower life with its forms and enjoyments which are all that men 
here ordinarily worship and pursue, can no longer be an object of 
desire for the awakened spirit. He must aspire beyond; he must 
free himself from this world of death and mere phenomena to 
become himself in his true state of immortality beyond them. 
Then alone he really exists when here in this mortal life itself he 
can free himself from the mortal consciousness and know and 
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be the Immortal and Eternal. Otherwise he feels that he has lost 
himself, has fallen from his true salvation. 

But this Brahman-consciousness is not represented by the 
Upanishad as something quite alien to the mental and physical 
world, aloof from it and in no way active upon it or concerned 
with its activities. On the contrary, it is the Lord and ruler of all 
the world; the energies of the gods in the mortal consciousness 
are its energies; when they conquer and grow great, it is because 
Brahman has fought and won. This world therefore is an infe¬ 
rior action, a superficial representation of something infinitely 
greater, more perfect, more real than itself. 

What is that something? It is the All-Bliss which is infinite 
being and immortal force. It is that pure and utter bliss and not 
the desires and enjoyments of this world which men ought to 
worship and to seek. How to seek it is the one question that 
matters; to follow after it with all one’s being is the only truth 
and the only wisdom. 



II 


The Question. What Godhead ? 

M IND IS the principal agent of the lower or phenomenal 
consciousness; vital force or the life-breath, speech 
and the five senses of knowledge are the instruments 
of the mind. Prana, the life-force in the nervous system, is indeed 
the one main instrument of our mental consciousness; for it is 
that by which the mind receives the contacts of the physical 
world through the organs of knowledge, sight, hearing, smell, 
touch and taste, and reacts upon its object by speech and the 
other four organs of action; all these senses are dependent upon 
the nervous Life-force for their functioning. The Upanishad 
therefore begins by a query as to the final source or control 
of the activities of the Mind, Life-Force, Speech, Senses. 

The question is, kena, by whom or what? In the ancient con¬ 
ception of the universe our material existence is formed from the 
five elemental states of Matter, the ethereal, aerial, fiery, liquid 
and solid; everything that has to do with our material existence 
is called the elemental, adhibhuta. In this material there move 
non-material powers manifesting through the Mind-Force and 
Life-Force that work upon Matter, and these are called Gods 
or devas; everything that has to do with the working of the 
non-material in us is called adhidaiva, that which pertains to 
the Gods. But above the non-material powers, containing them, 
greater than they is the Self or Spirit, atman , and everything that 
has to do with this highest existence in us is called the spiritual, 
adhyatma. For the purpose of the Upanishads the adhidaiva is 
the subtle in us; it is that which is represented by Mind and Life 
as opposed to gross Matter; for in Mind and Life we have the 
characteristic action of the Gods. 

The Upanishad is not concerned with the elemental, the 
adhibhuta ; it is concerned with the relation between the subtle 
existence and the spiritual, the adhidaiva and adhyatma. But the 
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Mind, the Life, the speech, the senses are governed by cosmic 
powers, by Gods, by Indra, Vayu, Agni. Are these subtle cosmic 
powers the beginning of existence, the true movers of mind and 
life, or is there some superior unifying force, one in itself behind 
them all? 

By whom or what is the mind missioned and sent on its 
errand so that it falls on its object like an arrow shot by a skilful 
archer at its predetermined mark, like a messenger, an envoy 
sent by his master to a fixed place for a fixed object? What is it 
within us or without us that sends forth the mind on its errand? 
What guides it to its object? 

Then there is the Life-force, the Prana, that works in our 
vital being and nervous system. The Upanishad speaks of it as the 
first or supreme Breath; elsewhere in the sacred writings it is spo¬ 
ken of as the chief Breath or the Breath of the mouth, mukhya, 
asanya ; it is that which carries in it the Word, the creative ex¬ 
pression. In the body of man there are said to be five workings of 
the life-force called the five Pranas. One specially termed Prana 
moves in the upper part of the body and is preeminently the 
breath of life, because it brings the universal Life-force into the 
physical system and gives it there to be distributed. A second 
in the lower part of the trunk, termed Apana, is the breath of 
death; for it gives away the vital force out of the body. A third, 
the Samana, regulates the interchange of these two forces at 
their meeting-place, equalises them and is the most important 
agent in maintaining the equilibrium of the vital forces and their 
functions. A fourth, the Vyana, pervasive, distributes the vital 
energies throughout the body. A fifth, the Udana, moves upward 
from the body to the crown of the head and is a regular channel 
of communication between the physical life and the greater life 
of the spirit. None of these are the first or supreme Breath, al¬ 
though the Prana most nearly represents it; the Breath to which 
so much importance is given in the Upanishads, is the pure life- 
force itself, — first, because all the others are secondary to it, 
born from it and only exist as its special functions. It is imaged 
in the Veda as the Horse; its various energies are the forces 
that draw the chariots of the Gods. The Vedic image is recalled 
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by the choice of the terms employed in the Upanishad, yukta, 
yoked, praiti, goes forward, as a horse driven by the charioteer 
advances in its path. 

Who then has yoked this Life-force to the many workings 
of existence or by what power superior to itself does it move 
forward in its paths? For it is not primal, self-existent or its own 
agent. We are conscious of a power behind which guides, drives, 
controls, uses it. 

The force of the vital breath enables us to bring up and speed 
outward from the body this speech that we use to express, to 
throw out into a world of action and new-creation the willings 
and thought-formations of the mind. It is propelled by Vayu, the 
life-breath; it is formed by Agni, the secret will-force and fiery 
shaping energy in the mind and body. But these are the agents. 
Who or what is the secret Power that is behind them, the master 
of the word that men speak, its real former and the origin of 
that which expresses itself? 

The ear hears the sound, the eye sees the form; but hearing 
and vision are particular operations of the life-force in us used 
by the mind in order to put itself into communication with 
the world in which the mental being dwells and to interpret 
it in the forms of sense. The life-force shapes them, the mind 
uses them, but something other than the life-force and the mind 
enables them to shape and to use their objects and their instru¬ 
ments. What God sets eye and ear to their workings? Not Surya, 
the God of light, not Ether and his regions; for these are only 
conditions of vision and hearing. 

The Gods combine, each bringing his contribution, the op¬ 
erations of the physical world that we observe as of the mental 
world that is our means of observation; but the whole universal 
action is one, not a sum of fortuitous atoms; it is one, arranged 
in its parts, combined in its multiple functionings by virtue of a 
single conscient existence which can never be constructed or put 
together ( akrta ) but is for ever, anterior to all these workings. 
The Gods work only by this Power anterior to themselves, live 
only by its life, think only by its thought, act only for its pur¬ 
poses. We look into ourselves and all things and become aware 
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of it there, an “I”, an “Is”, a Self, which is other, firmer, vaster 
than any separate or individual being. 

But since it is not anything that the mind can make its object 
or the senses throw into form for the mind, what then is it — 
or who? What absolute Spirit? What one, supreme and eternal 
Godhead? Ko devab. 



Ill 


The Supramental Godhead 

T HE ETERNAL question has been put which turns man’s 
eyes away from the visible and the outward to that which 
is utterly within, away from the little known that he has 
become to the vast unknown he is behind these surfaces and 
must yet grow into and be because that is his Reality and out 
of all masquerade of phenomenon and becoming the Real Being 
must eventually deliver itself. The human soul once seized by 
this compelling direction can no longer be satisfied with looking 
forth at mortalities and seemings through those doors of the 
mind and sense which the Self-existent has made to open out¬ 
ward upon a world of forms; it is driven to gaze inward into a 
new world of realities. 

Here in the world that man knows, he possesses something 
which, however imperfect and insecure, he yet values. For he 
aims at and to some extent he procures enlarged being, increas¬ 
ing knowledge, more and more joy and satisfaction and these 
things are so precious to him that for what he can get of them 
he is ready to pay the price of continual suffering from the 
shock of their opposites. If then he has to abandon what he here 
pursues and clasps, there must be a far more powerful attraction 
drawing him to the Beyond, a secret offer of something so great 
as to be a full reward for all possible renunciation that can 
be demanded of him here. This is offered, — not an enlarged 
becoming, but infinite being; not always relative piecings of 
knowledge mistaken in their hour for the whole of knowledge, 
but the possession of our essential consciousness and the flood 
of its luminous realities; not partial satisfactions, but the delight. 
In a word, Immortality. 

The language of the Upanishad makes it strikingly clear that 
it is no metaphysical abstraction, no void Silence, no indetermi¬ 
nate Absolute which is offered to the soul that aspires, but rather 
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the absolute of all that is possessed by it here in the relative world 
of its sojourning. All here in the mental is a growing light, con¬ 
sciousness and life; all there in the supramental is an infinite life, 
light and consciousness. That which is here shadowed, is there 
found; the incomplete here is there the fulfilled. The Beyond is 
not an annullation, but a transfiguration of all that we are here 
in our world of forms; it is sovran Mind of this mind, secret Life 
of this life, the absolute Sense which supports and justifies our 
limited senses. 

We renounce ourselves in order to find ourselves; for in 
the mental life there is only a seeking, but never an ultimate 
finding till mind is overpassed. Therefore there is behind all 
our mentality a perfection of ourselves which appears to us as 
an antinomy and contrast to what we are. For here we are a 
constant becoming; there we possess our eternal being. Here we 
conceive of ourselves as a changeful consciousness developed 
and always developing by a hampered effort in the drive of 
Time; there we are an immutable consciousness of which Time 
is not the master but the instrument as well as the field of all 
that it creates and watches. Here we live in an organisation of 
mortal consciousness which takes the form of a transient world; 
there we are liberated into the harmonies of an infinite self- 
seeing which knows all world in the light of the eternal and 
immortal. The Beyond is our reality; that is our plenitude; that 
is the absolute satisfaction of our self-existence. It is immortality 
and it is “That Delight”. 

Here in our imprisoned mentality the ego strives to be mas¬ 
ter and possessor of its inner field and its outer environment, 
yet cannot hold anything to enjoy it, because it is not possible 
really to possess what is not-self to us. But there in the freedom 
of the eternal our self-existence possesses without strife by the 
sufficient fact that all things are itself. Here is the apparent man, 
there the real man, the Purusha: here are gods, there is the Divine: 
here is the attempt to exist, Life flowering out of an all-devouring 
death, there Existence itself and a dateless immortality. 

The answer that is thus given is involved in the very form 
of the original question. The Truth behind Mind, Life, Sense 
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must be that which controls by exceeding it; it is the Lord, the 
all-possessing Deva. This was the conclusion at which the Isha 
Upanishad arrived by the synthesis of all existences; the Kena 
arrives at it by the antithesis of one governing self-existence to 
all this that exists variously by another power of being than its 
own. Each follows its own method for the resolution of all things 
into the one Reality, but the conclusion is identical. It is the All- 
possessing and All-enjoying, who is reached by the renunciation 
of separate being, separate possession and separate delight. 

But the Isha addresses itself to the awakened seeker; it 
begins therefore with the all-inhabiting Lord, proceeds to the all- 
becoming Self and returns to the Lord as the Self of the cosmic 
movement, because it has to justify works to the seeker of the 
Uncreated and to institute a divine life founded on the joy of 
immortality and on the unified consciousness of the individual 
made one with the universal. The Kena addresses itself to the 
soul still attracted by the external life, not yet wholly awakened 
nor wholly a seeker; it begins therefore with the Brahman as the 
Self beyond Mind and proceeds to the Brahman as the hidden 
Lord of all our mental and vital activities, because it has to point 
this soul upward beyond its apparent and outward existence. 
But the two opening chapters of the Kena only state less widely 
from this other view-point the Isha’s doctrine of the Self and 
its becomings; the last two repeat in other terms of thought the 
Isha’s doctrine of the Lord and His movement. 



IV 


The Eternal Beyond the Mind 


T HE UPANISHAD first affirms the existence of this pro¬ 
founder, vaster, more puissant consciousness behind our 
mental being. That, it affirms, is Brahman. Mind, Life, 
Sense, Speech are not the utter Brahman; they are only inferior 
modes and external instruments. Brahman-consciousness is our 
real self and our true existence. 

Mind and body are not our real self; they are mutable for¬ 
mations or images which we go on constructing in the drive of 
Time as a result of the mass of our past energies. For although 
those energies seem to us to lie dead in the past because their 
history is behind us, yet are they still existent in their mass and 
always active in the present and the future. 

Neither is the ego-function our real self. Ego is only a faculty 
put forward by the discriminative mind to centralise round itself 
the experiences of the sense-mind and to serve as a sort of lynch- 
pin in the wheel which keeps together the movement. It is no 
more than an instrument, although it is true that so long as we 
are limited by our normal mentality, we are compelled by the 
nature of that mentality and the purpose of the instrument to 
mistake our ego-function for our very self. 

Neither is it the memory that constitutes our real self. Mem¬ 
ory is another instrument, a selective instrument for the practical 
management of our conscious activities. The ego-function uses 
it as a rest and support so as to preserve the sense of continuity 
without which our mental and vital activities could not be or¬ 
ganised for a spacious enjoyment by the individual. But even our 
mental self comprises and is influenced in its being by a host of 
things which are not present to our memory, are subconscious 
and hardly grasped at all by our surface existence. Memory is 
essential to the continuity of the ego-sense, but it is not the 
constituent of the ego-sense, still less of the being. 
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Neither is moral personality our real self. It is only a chang¬ 
ing formation, a pliable mould framed and used by our sub¬ 
jective life in order to give some appearance of fixity to the 
constantly mutable becoming which our mental limitations suc¬ 
cessfully tempt us to call ourselves. 

Neither is the totality of that mutable conscious becoming, 
although enriched by all that subconsciously underlies it, our 
real self. What we become is a fluent mass of life, a stream of 
experience pouring through time, a flux of Nature upon the 
crest of which our mentality rides. What we are is the eternal 
essence of that life, the immutable consciousness that bears the 
experience, the immortal substance of Nature and mentality. 

For behind all and dominating all that we become and ex¬ 
perience, there is something that originates, uses, determines, 
enjoys, yet is not changed by its origination, not affected by its 
instruments, not determined by its determinations, not worked 
upon by its enjoyings. What that is, we cannot know unless we 
go behind the veil of our mental being which knows only what 
is affected, what is determined, what is worked upon, what is 
changed. The mind can only be aware of that as something which 
we indefinably are, not as something which it definably knows. 
For the moment our mentality tries to fix this something, it loses 
itself in the flux and the movement, grasps at parts, functions, 
fictions, appearances which it uses as planks of safety in the 
welter or tries to cut out a form from the infinite and say “This 
is I.” In the words of the Veda, “when the mind approaches That 
and studies it, That vanishes.” 

But behind the Mind is this other or Brahman-conscious¬ 
ness, Mind of our mind, Sense of our senses, Speech of our 
speech, Life of our life. Arriving at that, we arrive at Self; we 
can draw back from mind the image into Brahman the Reality. 

But what differentiates that real from this apparent self? Or 
— since we can say no more than we have said already in the 
way of definition, since we can only indicate that “That” is not 
what “this” is, but is the mentally inexpressible absolute of all 
that is here, — what is the relation of this phenomenon to that 
reality? For it is the question of the relation that the Upanishad 
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makes its starting-point; its opening question assumes that there 
is a relation and that the reality originates and governs the 
phenomenon. 

Obviously, Brahman is not a thing subject to our mind, 
senses, speech or life-force; it is no object seen, heard, expressed, 
sensed, formed by thought, nor any state of body or mind that we 
become in the changing movement of the life. But the thought of 
the Upanishad attempts to awaken deeper echoes from our gulfs 
than this obvious denial of the mental and sensuous objectivity 
of the Brahman. It affirms that not only is it not an object 
of mind or a formation of life, but it is not even dependent 
on our mind, life and senses for the exercise of its lordship 
and activity. It is that which does not think by the mind, does 
not live by the life, does not sense by the senses, does not find 
expression in the speech, but rather makes these things them¬ 
selves the object of its superior, all-comprehending, all-knowing 
consciousness. 

Brahman thinks out the mind by that which is beyond mind; 
it sees the sight and hears the hearing by that absolute vision and 
audition which are not phenomenal and instrumental but direct 
and inherent; it forms our expressive speech out of its creative 
word; it speeds out this life we cling to from that eternal move¬ 
ment of its energy which is not parcelled out into forms but has 
always the freedom of its own inexhaustible infinity. 

Thus the Upanishad begins its reply to its own question. 
It first describes Brahman as Mind of the mind, Sight of the 
sight, Hearing of the hearing, Speech of the speech, Life of the 
life. It then takes up each of these expressions and throws them 
successively into a more expanded form so as to suggest a more 
definite and ample idea of their meaning, so far as that can be 
done by words. To the expression “Mind of the mind” corre¬ 
sponds the expanded phrase “That which thinks not with the 
mind, that by which mind is thought” and so on with each of 
the original descriptive expressions to the closing definition of 
the Life behind this life as “That which breathes not with the 
life-breath, that by which the life-power is brought forward into 
its movement.” 
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And each of these exegetic lines is emphasised by the reit¬ 
erated admonition, “That Brahman seek to know and not this 
which men follow after here.” Neither Mind, Life, Sense and 
Speech nor their objects and expressions are the Reality which 
we have to know and pursue. True knowledge is of That which 
forms these instruments for us but is itself independent of their 
utilities. True possession and enjoyment is of that which, while 
it creates these objects of our pursuit, itself makes nothing the 
object of its pursuit and passion, but is eternally satisfied with 
all things in the joy of its immortal being. 



V 


The Supreme Word 

T HE UPANISHAD, reversing the usual order of our logical 
thought which would put Mind and Sense first or Life 
first and Speech last as a subordinate function, begins 
its negative description of Brahman with an explanation of the 
very striking phrase, Speech of our speech. And we can see 
that it means a Speech beyond ours, an absolute expression of 
which human language is only a shadow and as if an artificial 
counterfeit. What idea underlies this phrase of the Upanishad 
and this precedence given to the faculty of speech? 

Continually, in studying the Upanishads, we have to divest 
ourselves of modern notions and to realise as closely as possi¬ 
ble the associations that lay behind the early Vedantic use of 
words. We must recollect that in the Vedic system the Word 
was the creatrix; by the Word Brahma creates the forms of the 
universe. Moreover, human speech at its highest merely attempts 
to recover by revelation and inspiration an absolute expression 
of Truth which already exists in the Infinite above our mental 
comprehension. Equally, then, must that Word be above our 
power of mental construction. 

All creation is expression by the Word; but the form which is 
expressed is only a symbol or representation of the thing which 
is. We see this in human speech which only presents to the mind 
a mental form of the object; but the object it seeks to express 
is itself only a form or presentation of another Reality. That 
reality is Brahman. Brahman expresses by the Word a form or 
presentation of himself in the objects of sense and consciousness 
which constitute the universe, just as the human word expresses 
a mental image of those objects. That Word is creative in a 
deeper and more original sense than human speech and with a 
power of which the utmost creativeness of human speech can be 
only a far-off and feeble analogy. 
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The word used here for utterance means literally a raising 
up to confront the mind. Brahman, says the Upanishad, is that 
which cannot be so raised up before the mind by speech. 

Human speech, as we see, raises up only the presentation of 
a presentation, the mental figure of an object which is itself only 
a figure of the sole Reality, Brahman. It has indeed a power of 
new creation, but even that power only extends to the creation 
of new mental images, that is to say of adaptive formations 
based upon previous mental images. Such a limited power gives 
no idea of the original creative puissance which the old thinkers 
attributed to the divine Word. 

If, however, we go a little deeper below the surface, we shall 
arrive at a power in human speech which does give us a remote 
image of the original creative Word. We know that vibration of 
sound has the power to create — and to destroy — forms; this is 
a commonplace of modern Science. Let us suppose that behind 
all forms there has been a creative vibration of sound. 

Next, let us examine the relation of human speech to sound 
in general. We see at once that speech is only a particular appli¬ 
cation of the principle of sound, a vibration made by pressure 
of the breath in its passage through the throat and mouth. At 
first, beyond doubt, it must have been formed naturally and 
spontaneously to express the sensations and emotions created 
by an object or occurrence and only afterwards seized upon by 
the mind to express first the idea of the object and then ideas 
about the object. The value of speech would therefore seem to 
be only representative and not creative. 

But, in fact, speech is creative. It creates forms of emotion, 
mental images and impulses of action. The ancient Vedic theory 
and practice extended this creative action of speech by the use 
of the Mantra. The theory of the Mantra is that it is a word of 
power born out of the secret depths of our being where it has 
been brooded upon by a deeper consciousness than the mental, 
framed in the heart and not originally constructed by the in¬ 
tellect, held in the mind, again concentrated on by the waking 
mental consciousness and then thrown out silently or vocally 
— the silent word is perhaps held to be more potent than the 
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spoken — precisely for the work of creation. The Mantra can not 
only create new subjective states in ourselves, alter our psychical 
being, reveal knowledge and faculties we did not before possess, 
can not only produce similar results in other minds than that 
of the user, but can produce vibrations in the mental and vital 
atmosphere which result in effects, in actions and even in the 
production of material forms on the physical plane. 

As a matter of fact, even ordinarily, even daily and hourly we 
do produce by the word within us thought-vibrations, thought- 
forms which result in corresponding vital and physical vibra¬ 
tions, act upon ourselves, act upon others, and end in the in¬ 
direct creation of actions and of forms in the physical world. 
Man is constantly acting upon man both by the silent and the 
spoken word and he so acts and creates though less directly 
and powerfully even in the rest of Nature. But because we are 
stupidly engrossed with the external forms and phenomena of 
the world and do not trouble to examine its subtle and non¬ 
physical processes, we remain ignorant of all this field of science 
behind. 

The Vedic use of the Mantra is only a conscious utilisation 
of this secret power of the word. And if we take the theory that 
underlies it together with our previous hypothesis of a creative 
vibration of sound behind every formation, we shall begin to un¬ 
derstand the idea of the original creative Word. Let us suppose a 
conscious use of the vibrations of sound which will produce cor¬ 
responding forms or changes of form. But Matter is only, in the 
ancient view, the lowest of the planes of existence. Let us realise 
then that a vibration of sound on the material plane presupposes 
a corresponding vibration on the vital without which it could 
not have come into play; that again presupposes a corresponding 
originative vibration on the mental; the mental presupposes a 
corresponding originative vibration on the supramental at the 
very root of things. But a mental vibration implies thought and 
perception and a supramental vibration implies a supreme vision 
and discernment. All vibration of sound on that higher plane is, 
then, instinct with and expressive of this supreme discernment 
of a truth in things and is at the same time creative, instinct with 
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a supreme power which casts into forms the truth discerned 
and eventually, descending from plane to plane, reproduces it in 
the physical form or object created in Matter by etheric sound. 
Thus we see that the theory of creation by the Word which 
is the absolute expression of the Truth, and the theory of the 
material creation by sound-vibration in the ether correspond 
and are two logical poles of the same idea. They both belong to 
the same ancient Vedic system. 

This, then, is the supreme Word, Speech of our speech. 
It is vibration of pure Existence, instinct with the perceptive 
and originative power of infinite and omnipotent consciousness, 
shaped by the Mind behind mind into the inevitable word of the 
Truth of things; out of whatever substance on whatever plane, 
the form or physical expression emerges by its creative agency. 
The Supermind using the Word is the creative Logos. 

The Word has its seed-sounds — suggesting the eternal syl¬ 
lable of the Veda, AUM, and the seed-sounds of the Tantriks — 
which carry in them the principles of things; it has its forms 
which stand behind the revelatory and inspired speech that 
comes to man’s supreme faculties, and these compel the forms 
of things in the universe; it has its rhythms, — for it is no disor¬ 
dered vibration, but moves out into great cosmic measures, — 
and according to the rhythm is the law, arrangement, harmony, 
processes of the world it builds. Life itself is a rhythm of God. 

But what is it that is expressed or raised up before the 
mental consciousness by the Word in the phenomenal world? 
Not Brahman, but truths, forms and phenomena of Brahman. 
Brahman is not, cannot be expressed by the Word; he does not 
use the word here to express his very self, but is known only to 
his own self-awareness. And even the truths of himself that stand 
behind the forms of cosmic things are in their true reality always 
self-expressed to his eternal vision in a higher than the mental 
vibration, a rhythm and voice of themselves that is their own 
very soul of movement. Speech, a lesser thing, creates, expresses, 
but is itself only a creation and expression. Brahman is not 
expressed by speech, but speech is itself expressed by Brahman. 
And that which expresses speech in us, brings it up out of our 
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consciousness with its strivings to raise up the truth of things to 
our mind, is Brahman himself as the Word, a Thing that is in 
the supreme superconscience. That Word, Speech of our speech, 
is in its essence of Power the Eternal himself and in its supreme 
movements a part of his very form and everlasting spiritual body, 
brahmano rupam. 

Therefore it is not the happenings and phenomena of the 
world that we have to accept finally as our object of pursuit, but 
That which brings out from itself the Word by which they were 
thrown into form for our observation by the consciousness and 
for our pursuit by the will. In other words, the supreme Existence 
that has originated all. 

Human speech is only a secondary expression and at its 
highest a shadow of the divine Word, of the seed-sounds, the 
satisfying rhythms, the revealing forms of sound that are the 
omniscient and omnipotent speech of the eternal Thinker, Har¬ 
monist, Creator. The highest inspired speech to which the human 
mind can attain, the word most unanalysably expressive of 
supreme truth, the most puissant syllable or mantra can only 
be its far-off representation. 



VI 


The Necessity of Supermind 


A S THE Upanishad asserts a speech behind this speech, 
which is the expressive aspect of the Brahman-conscious¬ 
ness, so it asserts a Mind behind this mind which is its 
cognitive aspect. And as we asked ourselves what could be the 
rational basis for the theory of the divine Word superior to 
our speech, so we have now to ask ourselves what can be the 
rational basis for this theory of a cognitive faculty or principle 
superior to Mind. We may say indeed that if we grant a divine 
Word creative of all things, we must also grant a divine Mind 
cognitive of the Word and of all that it expresses. But this is not a 
sufficient foundation; for the theory of the divine Word presents 
itself only as a rational possibility. A cognition higher than Mind 
presents itself on the other hand as a necessity which arises from 
the very nature of Mind itself, a necessity from which we cannot 
logically escape. 

In the ancient system which admitted the soul’s survival 
of the body, Mind was the man, in a very profound and radical 
sense of the phrase. It is not only that the human being is the one 
reasoning animal upon earth, the thinking race; he is essentially 
the mental being in a terrestrial body, the manu. Quite apart 
from the existence of a soul or self one in all creatures, the body 
is not even the phenomenal self of man; the physical life also is 
not himself; both may be dissolved, man will persist. But if the 
mental being also is dissolved, man as man ceases to be; for this 
is his centre and the nodus of his organism. 

On the contrary, according to the theory of a material evo¬ 
lution upheld by modern Science, man is only matter that has 
developed mind by an increasing sensibility to the shocks of its 
environment; and matter being the basis of existence there is 
nothing, except the physical elements, that can survive the dis¬ 
solution of the body. But this formula is at most the obverse and 
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inferior side of a much larger truth. Matter could not develop 
Mind if in or behind the force that constitutes physical forms 
there were not already a principle of Mind striving towards self¬ 
manifestation. The will to enlighten and consciously govern the 
life and the form must have been already existent in that which 
appears to us inconscient; it must have been there before mind 
was evolved. For, if there were no such necessity of Mind in 
Matter, if the stuff of mentality were not there already and the 
will to mentalise, Mind could not possibly have come into being 
out of inconscient substance. 

But in the mere chemical elements which go to constitute 
material forms or in electricity or in any other purely physi¬ 
cal factor, whatever unconscious will or sensation they may be 
possessed by or possess, we can discover nothing which could 
explain the emergence of conscious sensation, which could con¬ 
stitute a will towards the evolution of thought or which could 
impose the necessity of such an evolution on inconscient physical 
substance. It is not then in the form of Matter itself, but in the 
Force which is at work in Matter, that we must seek the origin of 
Mind. That Force must either be itself conscient or contain the 
grain of mental consciousness inherent in its being and there¬ 
fore the potentiality and indeed the necessity of its emergence. 
This imprisoned consciousness, though originally absorbed in 
the creation first of forms and then of physical relations and 
reactions between physical forms, must still have held in itself 
from the beginning, however long kept back and suppressed, 
a will to the ultimate enlightenment of these relations by the 
creation of corresponding conscious or mental values. Mind 
is then a concealed necessity which the subconscient holds in 
itself from the commencement of things; it is the thing that must 
emerge once the attractions and repulsions of Matter begin to be 
established; it is the suppressed secret and cause of the reactions 
of life in the metal, plant and animal. 

If on the other hand we say that Mind in some such secret 
and suppressed form is not already existent in Matter, we must 
then suppose that it exists outside Matter and embraces it or 
enters into it. We must suppose a mental plane of existence 
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which presses upon the physical and tends to possess it. In that 
case the mental being would be in its origin an entity which 
is formed outside the material world; but it prepares in that 
world bodies which become progressively more and more able 
to house and express Mind. We may image it forming, entering 
into and possessing the body, breaking into it, as it were, — as 
the Purusha in the Aitareya Upanishad is said to form the body 
and then to enter in by breaking open a door in Matter. Man 
would in this view be a mental being incarnate in the living 
body who at its dissolution leaves it with full possession of his 
mentality. 

The two theories are far from being incompatible with each 
other; they can be viewed as complements forming a single truth. 
For the involution of Mind, its latency in the material Force of 
the physical universe and in all its movements does not preclude 
the existence of a mental world beyond and above the reign of 
the physical principle. In fact, the emergence of such a latent 
Mind might well depend upon and would certainly profit by 
the aid and pressure of forces from a supra-physical kingdom, a 
mental plane of existence. 

There are always two possible views of the universe. The 
one supposes, with modern Science, Matter to be the beginning 
of things and studies everything as an evolution from Matter; 
or, if not Matter, then, with the Sankhya philosophy, an indeter¬ 
minate inconscient active Force or Prakriti of which even mind 
and reason are mechanical operations, — the Conscious Soul, if 
any exists, being a quite different and, although conscient, yet 
inactive entity. The other supposes the conscious soul, the Pu¬ 
rusha, to be the material as well as the cause of the universe and 
Prakriti to be only its Shakti or the Force of its conscious being 
which operates upon itself as the material of forms . 1 The latter 
is the view of the Upanishads. Certainly if we study the material 
world only, excluding all evidence of other planes as a dream or 
a hallucination, if we equally exclude all evidence of operations 


1 Cf. for example, the Aitareya Upanishad which shows us the Atman or Self using the 
Purusha as that in which all the operations of Nature are formed. 
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in mind which exceed the material limitation and study only its 
ordinary equation with Matter, we must necessarily accept the 
theory of Matter as the origin and as the indispensable basis 
and continent. Otherwise, we shall be irresistibly led towards 
the early Vedantic conclusions. 

However this may be, even from the standpoint of the sole 
material world Man in the substance of his manhood is a mind 
occupying and using the life of the body — a mind that is greater 
than the Matter in which it has emerged. He is the highest present 
expression of the will in the material universe; the Force that has 
built up the worlds, so far as we are able to judge of its inten¬ 
tion from its actual operations as we see them in their present 
formula upon earth, arrives in him at the thing it was seeking 
to express. It has brought out the hidden principle of Mind that 
now operates consciously and intelligently on the life and the 
body. Man is the satisfaction of the necessity which Nature bore 
secretly in her from the very commencement of her works; he 
is the highest possible Name or Numen on this planet; he is the 
realised terrestrial godhead. 

But all this is true only if we assume that for Nature’s ter¬ 
restrial activities Mind is the ultimate formula. In reality and 
when we study more deeply the phenomena of consciousness, 
the facts of mentality, the secret tendency, aspiration and neces¬ 
sity of man’s own nature, we see that he cannot be the highest 
term. He is the highest realised here and now; he is not the 
highest realisable. As there is something below him, so there is 
something, if even only a possibility, above. As physical Nature 
concealed a secret beyond herself which in him she has released 
into creation, so he too conceals a secret beyond himself which 
he in turn must deliver to the light. That is his destiny. 

This must necessarily be so because Mind too is not the first 
principle of things and therefore cannot be their last possibility. 
As Matter contained Life in itself, contained it as its own secret 
necessity and had to be delivered of that birth, and as Life con¬ 
tained Mind in itself, contained it as its own secret necessity and 
had to be delivered of the birth it held, so Mind too contains 
in itself that which is beyond itself, contains it as its own secret 
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necessity and presses to be delivered, it also, of this supreme 
birth. 

What is the rational necessity which forbids us to suppose 
Mind to be Nature’s last birth and compels us to posit something 
beyond it of which itself is the indication? A consideration of 
the nature and working of mentality supplies us with the answer. 
For mentality is composed of three principal elements, thought, 
will and sensation. Sensation may be described as an attempt 
of divided consciousness to seize upon its object and enjoy it, 
thought as its attempt to seize upon the truth of the object and 
possess it, will as its attempt to seize upon the potentiality of the 
object and use it. At least these three things are such an attempt in 
their essentiality, in their instinct, in their subconscious purpose. 
But obviously the attempt is imperfect in its conditions and its 
success; its very terms indicate a barrier, a gulf, an incapacity. As 
Life is limited and hampered by the conditions of its synthesis 
with Matter, so Mind is limited and hampered by the conditions 
of its synthesis with Life in Matter. Neither Matter nor Life has 
found anything proper to their own formula which could help 
to conquer or sufficiently expand its limitations; they have been 
compelled each to call in a new principle, Matter to call into 
itself Life, Life to call into itself Mind. Mind also is not able to 
find anything proper to its own formula which can conquer or 
sufficiently expand the limitations imposed upon its workings; 
Mind also has to call in a new principle beyond itself, freer than 
itself and more powerful. 

In other words, Mind does not exhaust the possibilities of 
consciousness and therefore cannot be its last and highest expres¬ 
sion. Mind tries to arrive at Truth and succeeds only in touching 
it imperfectly with a veil between; there must be in the nature of 
things a faculty or principle which sees the Truth unveiled, an 
eternal faculty of knowledge which corresponds to the eternal 
fact of the Truth. There is, says the Veda, such a principle; it is 
the Truth-Consciousness which sees the truth directly and is in 
possession of it spontaneously. Mind labours to effect the will 
in it and succeeds only in accomplishing partially, with difficulty 
and insecurely the potentiality at which it works; there must be 
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a faculty or principle of conscious effective force which corre¬ 
sponds to the unconscious automatic principle of self-fulfilment 
in Nature, and this principle must be sought for in the form of 
consciousness that exceeds Mind. Mind, finally, aspires to seize 
and enjoy the essential delight-giving quality, the rasa of things, 
but it succeeds only in attaining to it indirectly, holding it in 
an imperfect grasp and enjoying it externally and fragmentarily; 
there must be a principle which can attain directly, hold rightly, 
enjoy intimately and securely. There is, says the Veda, an eternal 
Bliss-consciousness which corresponds to the eternal rasa or es¬ 
sential delight-giving quality of all experience and is not limited 
by the insecure approximations of the sense in Mind. 

If, then, such a deeper principle of consciousness exists, it 
must be that and not mind which is the original and fundamental 
intention concealed in Nature and which eventually and some¬ 
where must emerge. But is there any reason for supposing that 
it must emerge here and in Mind, as Mind has emerged in Life 
and Life in Matter? We answer in the affirmative because Mind 
has in itself, however obscurely, that tendency, that aspiration 
and, at bottom, that necessity. There is one law from the lowest 
to the highest. Matter, when we examine it closely, proves to 
be instinct with the stuff of Life — the vibrations, actions and 
reactions, attractions and repulsions, contractions and expan¬ 
sions, the tendencies of combination, formation and growth, the 
seekings and responses which are the very substance of life; but 
the visible principle of life can only emerge when the necessary 
material conditions have been prepared which will permit it to 
organise itself in Matter. So also Life is instinct with the stuff 
of Mind, abounds with an unconscious 2 sensation, will, intelli¬ 
gence, but the visible principle of Mind can only emerge when 
the necessary vital conditions have been prepared which will 
permit it to organise itself in living Matter. Mind too is instinct 
with the stuff of supermind — sympathies, unities, intuitions, 
emergences of preexistent knowledge, instincts, imperative lights 
and movements, inherent self-effectivities of will which disguise 

2 I use the language of the materialist Haeckel in spite of its paradoxical form. 
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themselves in a mental form; but the visible principle of super¬ 
mind can only emerge when the necessary mental conditions 
are prepared which will permit it to organise itself in man, the 
mental living creature. 

This necessary preparation is proceeding in human develop¬ 
ment as the corresponding preparations were developed in the 
lower stages of the evolution, — with the same gradations, retar¬ 
dations, inequalities; but still it is more enlightened, increasingly 
self-conscious, nearer to a conscious sureness. And the very fact 
that this progress is attended by less absorption in the detail, 
less timidity of error, a less conservative attachment to the step 
gained suggests as much as it contradicts the hope and almost 
the assurance that when the new principle emerges it will not 
be by the creation of a new and quite different type which, 
separated after its creation, will leave the rest of mankind in 
the same position to it as are the animals to man, but, if not 
by the elevation of humanity as a whole to a higher level, yet 
by an opening of the greater possibility to all of the race who 
have the will to rise. For Man, first among Nature’s children, 
has shown the capacity to change himself by his own effort and 
the conscious aspiration to transcend. 

These considerations justify to the reason the idea of a Mind 
beyond our mind, but only as a final evolution out of Matter. The 
Upanishad, however, enthrones it as the already existing creator 
and ruler of Mind; it is a secret principle already conscient and 
not merely contained inconsciently in the very stuff of things. 
But this is the natural conclusion — even apart from spiritual 
experience — from the nature of the supramental principle. For 
it is at its highest an eternal knowledge, will, bliss and conscious 
being and it is more reasonable to conclude that it is eternally 
conscious, though we are not conscious of it, and the source 
of the universe, than that it is eternally inconscient and only 
becomes conscient in Time as a result of the universe. Our 
inconscience of it is no proof that it is inconscient of us: and 
yet our own incapacity is the only real basis left for the denial 
of an eternal Mind beyond mind superior to its creations and 
originative of the cosmos. 
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All other foundations for the rejection of this ancient wis¬ 
dom have disappeared or are disappearing before the increasing 
light of modern knowledge. 



VII 


Mind and Supermind 


W E ARRIVE then at this affirmation of an all-cognitive 
Principle superior to Mind and exceeding it in nature, 
scope and capacity. For the Upanishad affirms a Mind 
beyond mind as the result of intuition and spiritual experience 
and its existence is equally a necessary conclusion from the facts 
of the cosmic evolution. What then is this Mind beyond mind? 
how does it function? or by what means shall we arrive at the 
knowledge of it or possess it? 

The Upanishad asserts about this supreme cognitive prin¬ 
ciple, first, that it is beyond the reach of mind and the senses; 
secondly, that it does not itself think with the mind; thirdly, 
that it is that by which mind itself is thought or mentalised; 
fourthly, that it is the very nature or description of the Brahman- 
consciousness. 

When we say, however, that “Mind of mind” is the nature or 
description of the Brahman-consciousness, we must not forget 
that the absolute Brahman in itself is held to be unknowable 
and therefore beyond description. It is unknowable, not be¬ 
cause it is a void and capable of no description except that 
of nothingness, nor because, although positive in existence, it 
has no content or quality, but because it is beyond all things 
that our present instruments of knowledge can conceive and 
because the methods of ideation and expression proper to our 
mentality do not apply to it. It is the absolute of all things 
that we know and of each thing that we know and yet nothing 
nor any sum of things can exhaust or characterise its essential 
being. For its manner of being is other than that which we 
call existence; its unity resists all analysis, its multiple infini¬ 
ties exceed every synthesis. Therefore it is not in its absolute 
essentiality that it can be described as Mind of the mind, but 
in its fundamental nature in regard to our mental existence. 
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Brahman-consciousness is the eternal outlook of the Absolute 
upon the relative. 

But even of this outlook we may say that it is beyond the 
reach of mind and speech and senses. Yet mind, speech and 
senses seem to be our only available means for acquiring and 
expressing knowledge. Must we not say then that this Brahman- 
consciousness also is unknowable and that we can never hope to 
know it or possess it while in this body? Yet the Upanishad com¬ 
mands us to know this Brahman and by knowledge to possess it 
— for the knowledge intended by the words viddhi, avedit, is a 
knowledge that discovers and takes possession, — and it declares 
later on that it is here, in this body and on this earth that we 
must thus possess Brahman in knowledge, otherwise great is 
the perdition. A good deal of confusion has been brought into 
the interpretation of this Upanishad by a too trenchant dealing 
with the subtlety of its distinctions between the knowability and 
the unknowability of the Brahman. We must therefore try to 
observe exactly what the Upanishad says and especially to seize 
the whole of its drift by synthetic intuition rather than cut up its 
meaning so as to make it subject to our logical mentality. 

The Upanishad sets out by saying that this Ruler of the 
mind, senses, speech and life is Mind of our mind, Life of our life, 
Sense of our senses, Speech of our speech; and it then proceeds 
to explain what it intends by these challenging phrases. But it in¬ 
troduces between the description and the explanation a warning 
that neither the description nor the explanation must be pushed 
beyond their proper limits or understood as more than guide- 
posts pointing us towards our goal. For neither Mind, Speech 
nor Sense can travel to the Brahman; therefore Brahman must be 
beyond all these things in its very nature, otherwise it would be 
attainable by them in their function. The Upanishad, although 
it is about to teach of the Brahman, yet affirms, “we know It 
not, we cannot distinguish how one should teach of It.” The two 
Sanskrit words that are here used, vidmah and vijantmah, seem 
to indicate the one a general grasp and possession in knowledge, 
the other a total and exact comprehension in whole and detail, 
by synthesis and analysis. The reason of this entire inability 
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is next given, “because Brahman is other than the known and 
It is there over the unknown,” possessing it and, as it were, 
presiding over it. The known is all that we grasp and possess by 
our present mentality; it is all that is not the supreme Brahman 
but only form and phenomenon of it to our sense and mental 
cognition. The unknown is that which is beyond the known 
and though unknown is not unknowable if we can enlarge our 
faculties or attain to others that we do not yet possess. 

Yet the Upanishad next proceeds to maintain and explain 
its first description and to enjoin on us the knowledge of the 
Brahman which it so describes. This contradiction is not at once 
reconciled; it is only in the second chapter that the difficulty 
is solved and only in the fourth that the means of knowledge 
are indicated. The contradiction arises from the nature of our 
knowledge itself which is a relation between the consciousness 
that seeks and the consciousness that is sought; where that rela¬ 
tion disappears, knowledge is replaced by sheer identity. In what 
we call existence, the highest knowledge can be no more than 
the highest relation between that which seeks and that which 
is sought, and it consists in a modified identity through which 
we may pass beyond knowledge to the absolute identity. This 
metaphysical distinction is of importance because it prevents 
us from mistaking any relation in knowledge for the absolute 
and from becoming so bound by our experience as to lose or 
miss the fundamental awareness of the absolute which is beyond 
all possible description and behind all formulated experience. 
But it does not render the highest relation in our knowledge, 
the modified identity in experience worthless or otiose. On the 
contrary, it is that we must aim at as the consummation of our 
existence in the world. For if we possess it without being limited 
by it, — and if we are limited by it we have not true possession 
of it, — then in and through it we shall, even while in this body, 
remain in touch with the Absolute. 

The means for the attainment of this highest knowledge 
is the constant preparation of the mind by the admission into 
it of a working higher than itself until the mind is capable of 
giving itself up to the supramental action which exceeds it and 
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which will finally replace it. In fact, Mind also has to follow the 
law of natural progression which has governed our evolution in 
this world from matter into life and life into mind. For just as 
life-consciousness is beyond the imprisoned material being and 
unattainable by it through its own instruments, just as mind- 
consciousness is beyond the first inconscient movements of life, 
so too this supramental consciousness is beyond the divided 
and dividing nature of Mind and unattainable by it through its 
own instruments. But as Matter is constantly prepared for the 
manifestation of Life until Life is able to move in it, possess it, 
manage in it its own action and reaction, and as Life is constantly 
prepared for the manifestation of Mind until Mind is able to use 
it, enlighten its actions and reactions by higher and higher mental 
values, so must it be with Mind and that which is beyond Mind. 

And all this progression is possible because these things are 
only different formations of one being and one consciousness. 
Life only reveals in Matter that which is involved in Matter, that 
which is the secret meaning and essence of Matter. It reveals, as 
it were, to material existence its own soul, its own end. So too 
Mind reveals in Life all that Life means, all that it obscurely is in 
essence but cannot realise because it is absorbed in its own prac¬ 
tical motion and its own characteristic form. So also Supermind 
must intervene to reveal Mind to itself, to liberate it from its 
absorption in its own practical motion and characteristic form 
and enable the mental being to realise that which is the hidden 
secret of all its formal practice and action. Thus shall man come 
to the knowledge of that which rules within him and missions 
his mind to its mark, sends forth his speech, impels the life-force 
in its paths and sets his senses to their workings. 

This supreme cognitive Principle does not think by the mind. 
Mind is to it an inferior and secondary action, not its own 
proper mode. For Mind, based on limitation and division, can 
act only from a given centre in the lower and obscured existence; 
but Supermind is founded on unity and it comprehends and 
pervades; its action is in the universal and is in conscious com¬ 
munion with a transcendent source eternal and beyond the for¬ 
mations of the universe. Supermind regards the individual in the 
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universal and does not begin with him or make of him a separate 
being. It starts from the Transcendent and sees the universal and 
individual as they are in relation to it, as its terms, as its formulas; 
it does not start from the individual and universal to arrive at the 
Transcendent. Mind acquires knowledge and mastery; it reaches 
it by a constant mentalising and willing: Supermind possesses 
knowledge and mastery; possessing, it throws itself out freely in 
various willing and knowing. Mind gropes by divided sensation; 
it arrives at a sort of oneness through sympathy: Supermind 
possesses by a free and all-embracing sense; it lives in the unity 
of which various love and sympathy are only a secondary play of 
manifestation. Supermind starts from the whole and sees in it its 
parts and properties, it does not build up the knowledge of the 
whole by an increasing knowledge of the parts and properties; 
and even the whole is to it only a unity of sum, only a partial 
and inferior term of the higher unity of infinite essence. 

We see, then, that these two cognitive Principles start from 
two opposite poles and act in opposite directions by opposite 
methods. Yet it is by the higher cognitive that the lower is formed 
and governed. Mind is thought by that which is beyond Mind; 
the mentalising consciousness shapes and directs its movement 
according to the knowledge and impulse it receives from this 
higher Supermind and even the stuff of which it is formed be¬ 
longs to that Principle. Mentality exists because that which is 
beyond Mind has conceived an inverse action of itself working 
in a thinner, poorer, darker, less powerful substance of con¬ 
scious being and founded upon its self-concentration on different 
points in its own being and in different forms of its own being. 
Supermind fixes these points, sees how consciousness must act 
from them on other forms of itself and in obedience to the pres¬ 
sure of those other forms, once a particular rhythm or law of 
universal action is given; it governs the whole action of mentality 
according to what it thus fixes and sees. Even our ignorance is 
only the distorted action of a truth projected from the Supermind 
and could not exist except as such a distortion; and so likewise 
all our dualities of knowledge, sensation, emotion, force proceed 
from that higher vision, obey it and are a secondary and, as one 
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might say, perverse action of the concealed Supermind itself 
which governs always this lower action in harmony with its 
first conception of a located consciousness, divided indeed and 
therefore not in possession of its world or itself, but feeling out 
towards that possession and towards the unity which, because 
of the Supermind in us, it instinctively, if obscurely, knows to be 
its true nature and right. 

But, for this very reason, the feeling out, the attempt at 
acquisition can only succeed in proportion as the mental being 
abandons his characteristic mentality and its limitations in order 
to rise beyond to that Mind of the mind which is his origin and 
his secret governing principle. His mentality must admit Supra- 
mentality as Life has admitted Mind. So long as he worships, 
follows after, adheres to all this that he now accepts as the object 
of his pursuit, to the mind and its aims, to its broken methods, 
its constructions of will and opinion and emotion dependent 
on egoism, division and ignorance, he cannot rise beyond this 
death to that immortality which the Upanishad promises to the 
seeker. That Brahman we have to know and seek after and not 
this which men here adore and pursue. 



VIII 


The Supreme Sense 


T HE UPANISHAD is not satisfied with the definition of 
the Brahman-consciousness as Mind of the mind. Just 
as it has described it as Speech of the speech, so also it 
describes it as Eye of the eye, Ear of the ear. Not only is it an 
absolute cognition behind the play of expression, but also an 
absolute Sense behind the action of the senses. Every part of 
our being finds its fulfilment in that which is beyond its present 
forms of functioning and not in those forms themselves. 

This conception of the all-governing supreme consciousness 
does not fall in with our ordinary theories about sense and 
mind and the Brahman. We know of sense only as an action of 
the organs through which embodied mind communicates with 
external Matter, and these sense-organs have been separately 
developed in the course of evolution; the senses therefore are not 
fundamental things, but only subordinate conveniences and tem¬ 
porary physical functionings of the embodied Mind. Brahman, 
on the other hand, we conceive of by the elimination of all that 
is not fundamental, by the elimination even of the Mind itself. It 
is a sort of positive zero, an x or unknowable which corresponds 
to no possible equation of physical or psychological quantities. 
In essence this may or may not be true; but we have now to 
think not of the Unknowable but of its highest manifestation 
in consciousness; and this we have described as the outlook 
of the Absolute on the relative and as that which is the cause 
and governing power of all that we and the universe are. There 
in that governing cause there must be something essential and 
supreme of which all our fundamental functionings here are a 
rendering in the terms of embodied consciousness. 

Sense, however, is not or does not appear to be fundamental; 
it is only an instrumentation of Mind using the nervous system. It 
is not even a pure mental functioning, but depends so much upon 
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the currents of the Life-force, upon its electric energy vibrating 
up and down the nerves, that in the Upanishads the senses are 
called Pranas, powers or functionings of the Life-force. It is true 
that Mind turns these nervous impressions when communicated 
to it into mental values, but the sense-action itself seems to be 
rather nervous than mental. In any case there would, at first 
sight, appear to be no warrant in reason for attributing a Sense 
of the sense to that which is not embodied, to a supramental 
consciousness which has no need of any such instrumentation. 

But this is not the last word about sense; this is only its 
outward appearance behind which we must penetrate. What, 
not in its functioning, but in its essence, is the thing we call 
sense? In its functioning, if we analyse that thoroughly, we see 
that it is the contact of the mind with an eidolon of Matter, — 
whether that eidolon be of a vibration of sound, a light-image 
of form, a volley of earth-particles giving the sense of odour, 
an impression of rasa or sap that gives the sense of taste, or 
that direct sense of disturbance of our nervous being which we 
call touch. No doubt, the contact of Matter with Matter is the 
original cause of these sensations; but it is only the eidolon of 
Matter, as for instance the image of the form cast upon the eye, 
with which the mind is directly concerned. For the mind operates 
upon Matter not directly, but through the Life-force; that is its 
instrument of communication and the Life-force, being in us a 
nervous energy and not anything material, can seize on Matter 
only through nervous impressions of form, through contactual 
images, as it were, which create corresponding values in the 
energy-consciousness called in the Upanishads the Prana. Mind 
takes these up and replies to them with corresponding mental 
values, mental impressions of form, so that the thing sensed 
comes to us after a triple process of translation, first the material 
eidolon, secondly the nervous or energy-image, third the image 
reproduced in stuff of mind. 

This elaborate process is concealed from us by the lightning- 
like rapidity with which it is managed, — rapidity in our 
impressions of Time; for in another notation of Time by a 
creature differently constituted each part of the operation might 
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be distinctly sensible. But the triple translation is always there, 
because there are really three sheaths of consciousness in us, the 
material, annakosa, in which the physical contact and image 
are received and formed, the vital and nervous, pranakosa , in 
which there is a nervous contact and formation, the mental, 
manahkosa , in which there is mental contact and imaging. We 
dwell centred in the mental sheath and therefore the experience 
of the material world has to come through the other two sheaths 
before it can reach us. 

The foundation of sense, therefore, is contact, and the es¬ 
sential contact is the mental without which there would not be 
sense at all. The plant, for instance, feels nervously, feels in terms 
of life-energy, precisely as the human nervous system does, and 
it has precisely the same reactions; but it is only if the plant has 
rudimentary mind that we can suppose it to be, as we understand 
the word, sensible of these nervous or vital impressions and 
reactions. For then it would feel not only nervously, but in terms 
of mind. Sense, then, may be described as in its essence mental 
contact with an object and the mental reproduction of its image. 

All these things we observe and reason of in terms of this 
embodiment of mind in Matter; for these sheaths or kosas are 
formations in a more and more subtle substance reposing on 
gross Matter as their base. Let us imagine that there is a mental 
world in which Mind and not Matter is the base. There sense 
would be quite a different thing in its operation. It would feel 
mentally an image in Mind and throw it out into form in more 
and more gross substance; and whatever physical formations 
there might already be in that world would respond rapidly to 
the Mind and obey its modifying suggestions. Mind would be 
masterful, creative, originative, not as with us either obedient to 
Matter and merely reproductive or else in struggle with it and 
only with difficulty able to modify a material predetermined 
and dully reluctant to its touch. It would be, subject to whatever 
supramental power might be above it, master of a ductile and 
easily responsive material. But still Sense would be there, because 
contact in mental consciousness and formation of images would 
still be part of the law of being. 
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Mind, in fact, or active consciousness generally has four 
necessary functions which are indispensable to it wherever and 
however it may act and of which the Upanishads speak in the 
four terms, vijhdna, prajhdna, samjhdna and djhdna. Vijhdna is 
the original comprehensive consciousness which holds an image 
of things at once in its essence, its totality and its parts and 
properties; it is the original, spontaneous, true and complete 
view of it which belongs properly to the supermind and of 
which mind has only a shadow in the highest operations of the 
comprehensive intellect. Prajndna is the consciousness which 
holds an image of things before it as an object with which it 
has to enter into relations and to possess by apprehension and 
a combined analytic and synthetic cognition. Samjhdna is the 
contact of consciousness with an image of things by which there 
is a sensible possession of it in its substance; if prajndna can 
be described as the outgoing of apprehensive consciousness to 
possess its object in conscious energy, to know it, samjndna 
can be described as the inbringing movement of apprehensive 
consciousness which draws the object placed before it back to 
itself so as to possess it in conscious substance, to feel it. Ajhdna 
is the operation by which consciousness dwells on an image of 
things so as to hold, govern and possess it in power. These four, 
therefore, are the basis of all conscious action. 

As our human psychology is constituted, we begin with 
samjhdna, the sense of an object in its image; the apprehension 
of it in knowledge follows. Afterwards we try to arrive at the 
comprehension of it in knowledge and the possession of it in 
power. There are secret operations in us, in our subconscient and 
superconscient selves, which precede this action, but of these we 
are not aware in our surface being and therefore for us they do 
not exist. If we knew of them, our whole conscious functioning 
would be changed. As it is what happens is a rapid process by 
which we sense an image and have of it an apprehensive percept 
and concept, and a slower process of the intellect by which we try 
to comprehend and possess it. The former process is the natural 
action of the mind which has entirely developed in us; the latter 
is an acquired action, an action of the intellect and the intelligent 
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will which represent in Mind an attempt of the mental being to 
do what can only be done with perfect spontaneity and mastery 
by something higher than Mind. The intellect and intelligent will 
form a bridge by which the mental being is trying to establish a 
conscious connection with the supramental and to prepare the 
embodied soul for the descent into it of a supramental action. 
Therefore the first process is comparatively easy, spontaneous, 
rapid, perfect; the second slow, laboured, imperfect. In pro¬ 
portion as the intellectual action becomes associated with and 
dominated by a rudimentary supramental action, — and it is 
this which constitutes the phenomenon of genius, — the second 
process also becomes more and more easy, spontaneous, rapid 
and perfect. 

If we suppose a supreme consciousness, master of the world, 
which really conducts behind the veil all the operations the 
mental gods attribute to themselves, it will be obvious that that 
consciousness will be the entire Knower and Lord. The basis 
of its action or government of the world will be the perfect, 
original and all-possessing vijhdna and djhdna. It will compre¬ 
hend all things in its energy of conscious knowledge, control all 
things in its energy of conscious power. These energies will be 
the spontaneous inherent action of its conscious being creative 
and possessive of the forms of the universe. What part then will 
be left for the apprehensive consciousness and the sense? They 
will be not independent functions, but subordinate operations 
involved in the action of the comprehensive consciousness itself. 
In fact, all four there will be one rapid movement. If we had 
all these four acting in us with the unified rapidity with which 
the prajhdna and samjhdna act, we should then have in our 
notation of Time some inadequate image of the unity of the 
supreme action of the supreme energy. 

If we consider, we shall see that this must be so. The supreme 
consciousness must not only comprehend and possess in its 
conscious being the images of things which it creates as its self- 
expression, but it must place them before it — always in its own 
being, not externally — and have a certain relation with them 
by the two terms of apprehensive consciousness. Otherwise the 
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universe would not take the form that it has for us; for we 
only reflect in the terms of our organisation the movements of 
the supreme Energy. But by the very fact that the images of 
things are there held in front of an apprehending consciousness 
within the comprehending conscious being and not externalised 
as our individual mind externalises them, the supreme Mind 
and supreme Sense will be something quite different from our 
mentality and our forms of sensation. They will be terms of 
an entire knowledge and self-possession and not terms of an 
ignorance and limitation which strives to know and possess. 

In its essential and general term our sense must reflect and 
be the creation of this supreme Sense. But the Upanishad speaks 
of a Sight behind our sight and a Hearing behind our hearing, 
not in general terms of a Sense behind our sense. Certainly eye 
and ear are only taken as typical of the senses, and are chosen 
because they are the highest and subtlest of them all. But still 
the differentiation of sense which forms part of our mentality 
is evidently held to correspond with a differentiation of some 
kind in the supreme Sense. How is this possible? It is what we 
have next to unravel by examining the nature and source of the 
functioning of the separate senses in ourselves, — their source 
in our mentality and not merely their functioning in the actual 
terms of our life-energy and our body. What is it in Mind that is 
fundamental to sight and hearing? Why do we see and hear and 
not simply sense with the mind? 



IX 


Sense of Our Senses 

M IND WAS called by Indian psychologists the eleventh 
and ranks as the supreme sense. In the ancient ar¬ 
rangement of the senses, five of knowledge and five of 
action, it was the sixth of the organs of knowledge and at the 
same time the sixth of the organs of action. It is a commonplace 
of psychology that the effective functioning of the senses of 
knowledge is inoperative without the assistance of the mind; the 
eye may see, the ear may hear, all the senses may act, but if 
the mind pays no attention, the man has not heard, seen, felt, 
touched or tasted. Similarly, according to psychology, the organs 
of action act only by the force of the mind operating as will 
or, physiologically, by the reactive nervous force from the brain 
which must be according to materialistic notions the true self and 
essence of all will. In any case, the senses or all senses, if there 
are other than the ten, — according to a text in the Upanishad 
there should be at least fourteen, seven and seven, — all senses 
appear to be only organisations, functionings, instrumentations 
of the mind-consciousness, devices which it has formed in the 
course of its evolution in living Matter. 

Modern psychology has extended our knowledge and has 
admitted us to a truth which the ancients already knew but 
expressed in other language. We know now or we rediscover the 
truth that the conscious operation of mind is only a surface ac¬ 
tion. There is a much vaster and more potent subconscious mind 
which loses nothing of what the senses bring to it; it keeps all its 
wealth in an inexhaustible store of memory, aksitam sravab. The 
surface mind may pay no attention, still the subconscious mind 
attends, receives, treasures up with an infallible accuracy. The 
illiterate servant-girl hears daily her master reciting Hebrew in 
his study; the surface mind pays no attention to the unintelligi¬ 
ble gibberish, but the subconscious mind hears, remembers and, 
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when in an abnormal condition it comes up to the surface, repro¬ 
duces those learned recitations with a portentous accuracy which 
the most correct and retentive scholar might envy. The man or 
mind has not heard because he did not attend; the greater man 
or mind within has heard because he always attends, or rather 
sub-tends, with an infinite capacity. So too a man put under 
an anaesthetic and operated upon has felt nothing; but release 
his subconscious mind by hypnosis and he will relate accurately 
every detail of the operation and its appropriate sufferings; for 
the stupor of the physical sense-organ could not prevent the 
larger mind within from observing and feeling. 

Similarly we know that a large part of our physical action 
is instinctive and directed not by the surface but by the subcon¬ 
scious mind. And we know now that it is a mind that acts and 
not merely an ignorant nervous reaction from the brute physical 
brain. The subconscious mind in the catering insect knows the 
anatomy of the victim it intends to immobilise and make food 
for its young and it directs the sting accordingly, as unerringly as 
the most skilful surgeon, provided the more limited surface mind 
with its groping and faltering nervous action does not get in the 
way and falsify the inner knowledge or the inner will-force. 

These examples point us to truths which western psychol¬ 
ogy, hampered by past ignorance posing as scientific orthodoxy, 
still ignores or refuses to acknowledge. The Upanishads declare 
that the Mind in us is infinite; it knows not only what has been 
seen but what has not been seen, not only what has been heard 
but what has not been heard, not only what has been discrimi¬ 
nated by the thought but what has not been discriminated by the 
thought. Let us say, then, in the tongue of our modern knowledge 
that the surface man in us is limited by his physical experiences; 
he knows only what his nervous life in the body brings to his 
embodied mind; and even of those bringings he knows, he can 
retain and utilise only so much as his surface mind-sense attends 
to and consciously remembers; but there is a larger sublimi¬ 
nal consciousness within him which is not thus limited. That 
consciousness senses what has not been sensed by the surface 
mind and its organs and knows what the surface mind has not 
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learned by its acquisitive thought. That in the insect knows the 
anatomy of its victim; that in the man outwardly insensible not 
only feels and remembers the action of the surgeon’s knife, but 
knows the appropriate reactions of suffering which were in the 
physical body inhibited by the anaesthetic and therefore non¬ 
existent; that in the illiterate servant-girl heard and retained 
accurately the words of an unknown language and could, as 
Yogic experience knows, by a higher action of itself understand 
those superficially unintelligible sounds. 

To return to the Vedantic words we have been using, there 
is a vaster action of the Sanjnana which is not limited by the 
action of the physical sense-organs; it was this which sensed 
perfectly and made its own through the ear the words of the 
unknown language, through the touch the movements of the 
unfelt surgeon’s knife, through the sense-mind or sixth sense the 
exact location of the centres of locomotion in the victim insect. 
There is also associated with it a corresponding vaster action of 
Prajnana, Ajnana and Vijnana not limited by the smaller appre¬ 
hensive and comprehensive faculties of the external mind. It is 
this vaster Prajnana which perceived the proper relation of the 
words to each other, of the movement of the knife to the unfelt 
suffering of the nerves and of the successive relation in space 
of the articulations in the insect’s body. Such perception was 
inherent in the right reproduction of the words, the right nar¬ 
ration of the sufferings, the right successive action of the sting. 
The Ajnana or Knowledge-Will originating all these actions was 
also vaster, not limited by the faltering force that governs the 
operations directed by the surface mind. And although in these 
examples the action of the vaster Vijnana is not so apparent, yet 
it was evidently there working through them and ensuring their 
coordination. 

But at present it is with the Sanjnana that we are concerned. 
Here we should note, first of all, that there is an action of the 
sense-mind which is superior to the particular action of the 
senses and is aware of things even without imaging them in 
forms of sight, sound, contact, but which also as a sort of sub¬ 
ordinate operation, subordinate but necessary to completeness 
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of presentation, does image in these forms. This is evident in 
psychical phenomena. Those who have carried the study and 
experimentation of them to a certain extent, have found that 
we can sense things known only to the minds of others, things 
that exist only at a great distance, things that belong to another 
plane than the terrestrial but have here their effects; we can both 
sense them in their images and also feel, as it were, all that they 
are without any definite image proper to the five senses. 

This shows, in the first place, that sight and the other senses 
are not mere results of the development of our physical organs 
in the terrestrial evolution. Mind, subconscious in all Matter 
and evolving in Matter, has developed these physical organs in 
order to apply its inherent capacities of sight, hearing etc., on 
the physical plane by physical means for a physical life; but they 
are inherent capacities and not dependent on the circumstance 
of terrestrial evolution and they can be employed without the 
use of the physical eye, ear, skin, palate. Supposing that there are 
psychical senses which act through a psychical body and we thus 
explain these psychical phenomena, still that action also is only 
an organisation of the inherent functioning of the essential sense, 
the Sanjnana, which in itself can operate without bodily organs. 
This essential sense is the original capacity of consciousness to 
feel in itself all that consciousness has formed and to feel it in all 
the essential properties and operations of that which has form, 
whether represented materially by vibration of sound or images 
of light or any other physical symbol. 

The trend of knowledge leads more and more to the con¬ 
clusion that not only are the properties of form, even the most 
obvious such as colour, light etc., merely operations of Force, 
but form itself is only an operation of Force. This Force again 
proves to be self-power of conscious-being 1 in a state of energy 
and activity. Practically, therefore, all form is only an operation 
of consciousness impressing itself with presentations of its own 
workings. We see colour because that is the presentation which 


1 Devatmasaktim svagunair nigudham , self-power of the divine Existent hidden by its 
own modes. Swetaswatara Upanishad. 
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consciousness makes to itself of one of its own operations; but 
colour is only an operation of Force working in the form of 
Light, and Light again is only a movement, that is to say an 
operation of Force. The question is what is essential to this 
operation of Force taking on itself the presentation of form? For 
it is this that must determine the working of Sanjnana or Sense 
on whatever plane it may operate. 

Everything begins with vibration or movement, the original 
ksobba or disturbance. If there is no movement of the conscious 
being, it can only know its own pure static existence. Without 
vibration 2 or movement of being in consciousness there can be 
no act of knowledge and therefore no sense; without vibration 
or movement of being in force there can be no object of sense. 
Movement of conscious being as knowledge becoming sensible 
of itself as movement of force, in other words the knowledge 
separating itself from its own working to watch that and take it 
into itself again by feeling, — this is the basis of universal San¬ 
jnana. This is true both of our internal and external operations. I 
become anger by a vibration of conscious force acting as nervous 
emotion and I feel the anger that I have become by another 
movement of conscious force acting as light of knowledge. I am 
conscious of my body because I have myself become the body; 
that same force of conscious being which has made this form of 
itself, this presentation of its workings, knows it in that form, in 
that presentation. I can know nothing except what I myself am; 
if I know others, it is because they also are myself, because my 
self has assumed these apparently alien presentations as well as 
that which is nearest to my own mental centre. All sensation, all 
action of sense is thus the same in essence whether external or 
internal, physical or psychical. 

But this vibration of conscious being is presented to it¬ 
self by various forms of sense which answer to the successive 
operations of movement in its assumption of form. For first 

- The term is used not because it is entirely adequate or accurate, no physical term can 
be, but because it is most suggestive of the original outgoing of consciousness to seek 
itself. 
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we have intensity of vibration creating regular rhythm which 
is the basis or constituent of all creative formation; secondly, 
contact or intermiscence of the movements of conscious being 
which constitute the rhythm; thirdly, definition of the grouping 
of movements which are in contact, their shape; fourthly, the 
constant welling up of the essential force to support in its conti¬ 
nuity the movement that has been thus defined; fifthly, the actual 
enforcement and compression of the force in its own movement 
which maintains the form that has been assumed. In Matter these 
five constituent operations are said by the Sankhyas to represent 
themselves as five elemental conditions of substance, the etheric, 
atmospheric, igneous, liquid and solid; and the rhythm of vi¬ 
bration is seen by them as sabda, sound, the basis of hearing, 
the intermiscence as contact, the basis of touch, the definition as 
shape, the basis of sight, the upflow of force as rasa, sap, the basis 
of taste, and the discharge of the atomic compression as gandha, 
odour, the basis of smell. It is true that this is only predicated 
of pure or subtle matter; the physical matter of our world being 
a mixed operation of force, these five elemental states are not 
found there separately except in a very modified form. But all 
these are only the physical workings or symbols. Essentially 
all formation, to the most subtle and most beyond our senses 
such as form of mind, form of character, form of soul, amount 
when scrutinised to this five-fold operation of conscious-force 
in movement. 

All these operations, then, the Sanjnana or essential sense 
must be able to seize, to make its own by that union in knowl¬ 
edge of knower and object which is peculiar to itself. Its sense 
of the rhythm or intensity of the vibrations which contain in 
themselves all the meaning of the form, will be the basis of the 
essential hearing of which our apprehension of physical sound 
or the spoken word is only the most outward result; so also its 
sense of the contact or intermiscence of conscious force with 
conscious force must be the basis of the essential touch; its sense 
of the definition or form of force must be the basis of the essential 
sight; its sense of the upflow of essential being in the form, that 
which is the secret of its self-delight, must be the basis of the 
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essential taste; its sense of the compression of force and the 
self-discharge of its essence of being must be the basis of the 
essential inhalation grossly represented in physical substance by 
the sense of smell. On whatever plane, to whatever kind of for¬ 
mation these essentialities of sense will apply themselves and on 
each they will seek an appropriate organisation, an appropriate 
functioning. 

This various sense will, it is obvious, be in the highest con¬ 
sciousness a complex unity, just as we have seen that there the 
various operation of knowledge is also a complex unity. Even if 
we examine the physical senses, say, the sense of hearing, if we 
observe how the underlying mind receives their action, we shall 
see that in their essence all the senses are in each other. That 
mind is not only aware of the vibration which we call sound; 
it is aware also of the contact and interchange between the 
force in the sound and the nervous force in us with which that 
intermixes; it is aware of the definition or form of the sound and 
of the complex contacts or relations which make up the form; 
it is aware of the essence or outwelling conscious force which 
constitutes and maintains the sound and prolongs its vibrations 
in our nervous being; it is aware of our own nervous inhalation 
of the vibratory discharge proceeding from the compression of 
force which makes, so to speak, the solidity of the sound. All 
these sensations enter into the sensitive reception and joy of 
music which is the highest physical form of this operation of 
force, — they constitute our physical sensitiveness to it and the 
joy of our nervous being in it; diminish one of them and the 
joy and the sensitiveness are to that extent dulled. Much more 
must there be this complex unity in a higher than the physical 
consciousness and most of all must there be unity in the high¬ 
est. But the essential sense must be capable also of seizing the 
secret essence of all conscious being in action, in itself and not 
only through the results of the operation; its appreciation of 
these results can be nothing more than itself an outcome of this 
deeper sense which it has of the essence of the Thing behind its 
appearances. 

If we consider these things thus subtly in the light of our 
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own deeper psychology and pursue them beyond the physical 
appearances by which they are covered, we shall get to some 
intellectual conception of the sense behind our senses or rather 
the Sense of our senses, the Sight of our sight and the Hearing 
of our hearing. The Brahman-consciousness of which the Upa¬ 
nishad speaks is not the Absolute withdrawn into itself, but that 
Absolute in its outlook on the relative; it is the Lord, the Master- 
Soul, the governing Transcendent and All, He who constitutes 
and controls the action of the gods on the different planes of 
our being. Since it constitutes them, all our workings can be no 
more than psychical and physical results and representations of 
something essential proper to its supreme creative outlook, our 
sense a shadow of the divine Sense, our sight of the divine Sight, 
our hearing of the divine Hearing. Nor are that divine sight and 
hearing limited to things physical, but extend themselves to all 
forms and operations of conscious being. 

The supreme Consciousness does not depend on what we 
call sight and hearing for its own essential seeing and audition. 
It operates by a supreme Sense, creative and comprehensive, of 
which our physical and psychical sight and hearing are external 
results and partial operations. Neither is it ignorant of these, nor 
excludes them; for since it constitutes and controls, it must be 
aware of them but from a supreme plane, param dhama, which 
includes all in its view; for its original action is that highest 
movement of Vishnu which, the Veda tells us, the seers behold 
like an eye extended in heaven. It is that by which the soul sees 
its seeings and hears its hearings; but all sense only assumes 
its true value and attains to its absolute, its immortal reality 
when we cease to pursue the satisfactions of the mere external 
and physical senses and go beyond even the psychical being to 
this spiritual or essential which is the source and fountain, the 
knower, constituent and true valuer of all the rest. 

This spiritual sense of things, secret and superconscient in 
us, alone gives their being, worth and reality to the psychical and 
physical sense; in themselves they have none. When we attain to 
it, these inferior operations are as it were taken up into it and the 
whole world and everything in it changes to us and takes on a 
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different and a non-material value. That Master-consciousness 
in us senses our sensations of objects, sees our seeings, hears 
our hearings no longer for the benefit of the senses and their 
desires, but with the embrace of the self-existent Bliss which has 
no cause, beginning or end, eternal in its own immortality. 



X 


The Superlife — Life of Our Life 

B UT THE Brahman-consciousness is not only Mind of our 
mind, Speech of our speech, Sense of our sense; it is also 
Life of our life. In other words, it is a supreme and uni¬ 
versal energy of existence of which our own material life and its 
sustaining energy are only an inferior result, a physical symbol, 
an external and limited functioning. That which governs our 
existence and its functionings, does not live and act by them, 
but is their superior cause and the supra-vital principle out of 
which they are formed and by which they are controlled. 

The English word life does duty for many very different 
shades of meaning; but the word Prana familiar in the Upanishad 
and in the language of Yoga is restricted to the life-force whether 
viewed in itself or in its functionings. The popular significance 
of Prana was indeed the breath drawn into and thrown out from 
the lungs and so, in its most material and common sense, the life 
or the life-breath; but this is not the philosophic significance of 
the word as it is used in the Upanishads. The Prana of the Upani- 
shads is the life-energy itself which was supposed to occupy and 
act in the body with a fivefold movement, each with its charac¬ 
teristic name and each quite as necessary to the functioning of 
the life of the body as the act of respiration. Respiration in fact 
is only one action of the chief movement of the life-energy, the 
first of the five, — the action which is most normally necessary 
and vital to the maintenance and distribution of the energy in 
the physical frame, but which can yet be suspended without the 
life being necessarily destroyed. 

The existence of a vital force or life-energy has been doubted 
by western Science, because that Science concerns itself only with 
the most external operations of Nature and has as yet no true 
knowledge of anything except the physical and outward. This 
Prana, this life-force is not physical in itself; it is not material 
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energy, but rather a different principle supporting Matter and 
involved in it. It supports and occupies all forms and without it 
no physical form could have come into being or could remain 
in being. It acts in all material forces such as electricity and 
is nearest to self-manifestation in those that are nearest to pure 
force; material forces could not exist or act without it, for from it 
they derive their energy and movement and they are its vehicles. 
But all material aspects are only field and form of the Prana 
which is in itself a pure energy, their cause and not their result. 
It cannot therefore be detected by any physical analysis; phys¬ 
ical analysis can only resolve for us the combinations of those 
material happenings which are its results and the external signs 
and symbols of its presence and operation. 

How then do we become aware of its existence? By that 
purification of our mind and body and that subtilisation of 
our means of sensation and knowledge which become possible 
through Yoga. We become capable of analysis other than the 
resolution of forms into their gross physical elements and are 
able to distinguish the operations of the pure mental principle 
from those of the material and both of these from the vital or 
dynamic which forms a link between them and supports them 
both. We are then able to distinguish the movements of the 
Pranic currents not only in the physical body which is all that 
we are normally aware of, but in that subtle frame of our being 
which Yoga detects underlying and sustaining the physical. This 
is ordinarily done by the process of Pranayama, the government 
and control of the respiration. By Pranayama the Hathayogin 
is able to control, suspend and transcend the ordinary fixed 
operation of the Pranic energy which is all that Nature needs 
for the normal functioning of the body and of the physical life 
and mind, and he becomes aware of the channels in which that 
energy distributes itself in all its workings and is therefore able to 
do things with his body which seem miraculous to the ignorant, 
just as the physical scientist by his knowledge of the workings 
of material forces is able to do things with them which would 
seem to us magic if their law and process were not divulged. 
For all the workings of life in the physical form are governed 
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by the Prana and not only those which are normal and constant 
and those which, being always potential, can be easily brought 
forward and set in action, but those which are of a more re¬ 
mote potentiality and seem to our average experience difficult 
or impossible. 

But the Pranic energy supports not only the operations of 
our physical life, but also those of the mind in the living body. 
Therefore by the control of the Pranic energy it is not only 
possible to control our physical and vital functionings and to 
transcend their ordinary operation, but to control also the work¬ 
ings of the mind and to transcend its ordinary operations. The 
human mind in fact depends always on the pranic force which 
links it with the body through which it manifests itself, and it is 
able to deploy its own force only in proportion as it can make 
that energy available for its own uses and subservient to its own 
purposes. In proportion, therefore, as the Yogin gets back to the 
control of the Prana, and by the direction of its batteries opens 
up those nervous centres (cakras) in which it is now sluggish 
or only partially operative, he is able to manifest powers of 
mind, sense and consciousness which transcend our ordinary 
experience. The so-called occult powers of Yoga are such fac¬ 
ulties which thus open up of themselves as the Yogin advances 
in the control of the Pranic force and, purifying the channels 
of its movement, establishes an increasing communication be¬ 
tween the consciousness of his subtle subliminal being and the 
consciousness of his gross physical and superficial existence. 

Thus the Prana is vital or nervous force which bears the 
operations of mind and body, is yoked by them as it were like 
a horse to a chariot and driven by the mind along the paths on 
which it wishes to travel to the goal of its desire. Therefore it is 
described in this Upanishad as yoked and moving forward and 
again as being led forward, the images recalling the Vedic symbol 
of the Horse by which the pranic force is constantly designated 
in the Rig Veda. It is in fact that which does all the action of the 
world in obedience to conscious or subconscious mind and in the 
conditions of material force and material form. While the mind 
is that movement of Nature in us which represents in the mould 
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of our material and phenomenal existence and within the triple 
term of the Ignorance the knowledge aspect of the Brahman, the 
consciousness of the knower, and body is that which similarly 
represents the being of the existent in the mask of phenomenally 
divisible substance, so Prana or life-energy represents in the flux 
of phenomenal things the force, the active dynamis of the Lord 
who controls and enjoys the manifestation of His own being . 1 
It is a universal energy present in every atom and particle of the 
universe and active in every stirring and current of the constant 
flux and interchange which constitutes the world. 

But just as mind is only an inferior movement of the supreme 
Conscious-Being and above mind there is a divine and infinite 
principle of consciousness, will and knowledge which controls 
the ignorant action of mind, and it is by this superior principle 
and not by mind that Brahman cognises His own being whether 
in itself or in its manifestation, so also it must be with this Life- 
force. The characteristics of the life-force as it manifests itself 
in us are desire, hunger, an enjoyment which devours the object 
enjoyed and a sensational movement and activity of response 
which gropes after possession and seeks to pervade, embrace, 
take into itself the object of its desire . 2 It is not in this breath of 
desire and mortal enjoyment that the true life can consist or the 
highest, divine energy act, any more than the supreme knowledge 
can think in the terms of ignorant, groping, limited and divided 
mind. As the movements of mind are merely representations 
in the terms of the duality and the ignorance, reflections of a 
supreme consciousness and knowledge, so the movements of 
this life-force can only be similar representations of a supreme 
energy expressing a higher and truer existence possessed of that 
consciousness and knowledge and therefore free from desire, 
hunger, transient enjoyment and hampered activity. What is de¬ 
sire here must there be self-existent Will or Love; what is hunger 

1 The three are the reverse aspects of Chit, Sat and Chit-Tapas. 

- All these significances are intended by the Vedic Rishis in their use of the word 
Ashwa, Horse, for the Prana, the root being capable of all of them as we see from the 
words asa, hope; aiana, hunger; as, to eat; as, to enjoy; diu, swift; as, to move, attain, 
pervade, etc. 
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here must there be desireless satisfaction; what is here enjoyment 
must there be self-existent delight; what is here a groping action 
and response, must be there self-possessing and all-possessing 
energy, — such must be the Life of our life by which this inferior 
action is sustained and led to its goal. Brahman does not breathe 
with the breath, does not live by this Life-force and its dual terms 
of birth and death. 

What then is this Life of our life? It is the supreme Energy 3 
which is nothing but the infinite force in action of the supreme 
conscious Being in His own illumined self. The Self-existent is 
luminously aware of Himself and full of His own delight; and 
that self-awareness is a timeless self-possession which in action 
reveals itself as a force of infinite consciousness omnipotent as 
well as omniscient; for it exists between two poles, one of eter¬ 
nal stillness and pure identity, the other of eternal energy and 
identity of All with itself, the stillness eternally supporting the 
energy. That is the true existence, the Life from which our life 
proceeds; that is the immortality, while what we cling to as life 
is “hunger that is death”. Therefore the object of the wise must 
be to pass in their illumined consciousness beyond the false and 
phenomenal terms of life and death to this immortality. 

Yet is this Life-force, however inferior its workings, instinct 
with the being, will, light of that which it represents, of that 
which transcends it; by That it is “led forward” on its paths to 
a goal which its own existence implies by the very imperfection 
of its movements and renderings. This death called life is not 
only a dark figure of that light, but it is the passage by which we 
pass through transmutation of our being from the death-sleep 
of Matter into the spirit’s infinite immortality. 


Tapas or Chit-Shakti. 


3 



XI 


The Great Transition 


T HE THOUGHT of the Upanishad, as expressed in its first 
chapter in the brief and pregnant sentences of the Upani- 
shadic style, amounts then to this result that the life of the 
mind, senses, vital activities in which we dwell is not the whole or 
the chief part of our existence, not the highest, not self-existent, 
not master of itself. It is an outer fringe, a lower result, an inferior 
working of something beyond; a superconscient Existence has 
developed, supports and governs this partial and fragmentary, 
this incomplete and unsatisfying consciousness and activity of 
the mind, life and senses. To rise out of this external and sur¬ 
face consciousness towards and into that superconscient is our 
progress, our goal, our destiny of completeness and satisfaction. 

The Upanishad does not assert the unreality, but only the 
incompleteness and inferiority of our present existence. All that 
we follow after here is an imperfect representation, a broken and 
divided functioning of what is eternally in an absolute perfection 
on that higher plane of existence. This mind of ours unpos¬ 
sessed of its object, groping, purblind, besieged by error and 
incapacity, its action founded on an external vision of things, is 
only the shadow thrown by a superconscient Knowledge which 
possesses, creates and securely uses the truth of things because 
nothing is external to it, nothing is other than itself, nothing is 
divided or at war within its all-comprehensive self-awareness. 
That is the Mind of our mind. Our speech, limited, mechanical, 
imperfectly interpretative of the outsides of things, restricted by 
the narrow circle of the mind, based on the appearances of sense 
is only the far-off and feeble response, the ignorant vibration 
returned to a creative and revelatory Word which has built up 
all the forms which our mind and speech seek to comprehend 
and express. Our sense, a movement in stuff of consciousness 
vibratory to outward impacts, attempting imperfectly to grasp 
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them by laboured and separately converging reactions, is only 
the faulty image of a supreme Sense which at once, fully, harmo¬ 
niously unites itself with and enjoys all that the supreme Mind 
and Speech create in the self-joyous activity of the divine and 
infinite existence. Our life, a breath of force and movement and 
possession attached to a form of mind and body and restricted 
by the form, limited in its force, hampered in its movement, 
besieged in its possession and therefore a thing of discords at war 
with itself and its environment, hungering and unsatisfied, mov¬ 
ing inconstantly from object to object and unable to embrace and 
retain their multiplicity, devouring its objects of enjoyment and 
therefore transient in its enjoyments, is only a broken movement 
of the one, undivided, infinite Life which is all-possessing and 
ever satisfied because in all it enjoys its eternal self unimprisoned 
by the divisions of space, unoccupied by the moments of Time, 
undeluded by the successions of Cause and Circumstance. 

This superconscient Existence, one, conscious of itself, con¬ 
scious both of its eternal peace and its omniscient and omnipo¬ 
tent force, is also conscious of our cosmic existence which it 
holds in itself, inspires secretly and omnipotently governs. It is 
the Lord of the Isha Upanishad who inhabits all the creations 
of His Force, all form of movement in the ever mobile principle 
of cosmos. It is our self and that of which and by which we 
are constituted in all our being and activities, the Brahman. The 
mortal life is a dual representation of That with two conflict¬ 
ing elements in it, negative and positive. Its negative elements 
of death, suffering, incapacity, strife, division, limitation are a 
dark figure which conceal and serve the development of that 
which its positive elements cannot yet achieve, — immortality 
hiding itself from life in the figure of death, delight hiding itself 
from pleasure in the figure of suffering, infinite force hiding 
itself from finite effort in the figure of incapacity, fusion of love 
hiding itself from desire in the figure of strife, unity hiding itself 
from acquisition in the figure of division, infinity hiding itself 
from growth in the figure of limitation. The positive elements 
suggest what the Brahman is, but never are what the Brahman 
is, although their victory, the victory of the gods, is always the 
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victory of the Brahman over its own self-negations, always the 
self-affirmation of His vastness against the denials of the dark 
and limiting figure of things. Still, it is not this vastness merely, 
but the absolute infinity which is Brahman itself. And therefore 
within this dual figure of things we cannot attain to our self, our 
Highest; we have to transcend in order to attain. Our pursuit 
of the positive elements of this existence, our worship of the 
gods of the mind, life, sense is only a preparatory to the real 
travail of the soul, and we must leave this lower Brahman and 
know that Higher if we are to fulfil ourselves. We pursue, for 
instance, our mental growth, we become mental beings full of an 
accomplished thought-power and thought-acquisition, dhirah, 
in order that we may by thought of mind go beyond mind itself 
to the Eternal. For always the life of mind and senses is the 
jurisdiction of death and limitation; beyond is the immortality. 

The wise, therefore, the souls seated and accomplished in 
luminous thought-power put away from them the dualities of 
our mind, life and senses and go forward from this world; they 
go beyond to the unity and the immortality. The word used for 
going forward is that which expresses the passage of death; it is 
also that which the Upanishad uses for the forward movement 
of the Life-force yoked to the car of embodied mind and sense 
on the paths of life. And in this coincidence we can find a double 
and most pregnant suggestion. 

It is not by abandoning life on earth in order to pursue 
immortality on other more favourable planes of existence that 
the great achievement becomes possible. It is here, ihaiva, in this 
mortal life and body that immortality must be won, here in this 
lower Brahman and by this embodied soul that the Higher must 
be known and possessed. “If here one find it not, great is the 
perdition.” This life-force in us is led forward by the attraction 
of the supreme Life on its path of constant acquisition through 
types of the Brahman until it reaches a point where it has to 
go entirely forward, to go across out of the mortal life, the 
mortal vision of things to some Beyond. So long as death is 
not entirely conquered, this going beyond is represented in the 
terms of death and by a passing into other worlds where death is 
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not present, where a type of immortality is tasted corresponding 
to that which we have found here in our soul-experience; but 
the attraction of death and limitation is not overpassed because 
they still conceal something of immortality and infinity which 
we have not yet achieved; therefore there is a necessity of return, 
an insistent utility of farther life in the mortal body which we 
do not overcome until we have passed beyond all types to the 
very being of the Infinite, One and Immortal. 

The worlds of which the Upanishad speaks are essentially 
soul-conditions and not geographical divisions of the cosmos. 
This material universe is itself only existence as we see it when 
the soul dwells on the plane of material movement and expe¬ 
rience in which the spirit involves itself in form, and therefore 
all the framework of things in which it moves by the life and 
which it embraces by the consciousness is determined by the 
principle of infinite division and aggregation proper to Matter, 
to substance of form. This becomes then its world or vision of 
things. And to whatever soul-condition it climbs, its vision of 
things will change from the material vision and correspond to 
that other condition, and in that other framework it will move 
in its living and embrace it in its consciousness. These are the 
worlds of the ancient tradition. 

But the soul that has entirely realised immortality passes 
beyond all worlds and is free from frameworks. It enters into 
the being of the Lord; like this supreme superconscient Self and 
Brahman, it is not subdued to life and death. It is no longer 
subject to the necessity of entering into the cycle of rebirth, of 
travelling continually between the imprisoning dualities of death 
and birth, affirmation and negation; for it has transcended name 
and form. This victory, this supreme immortality it must achieve 
here as an embodied soul in the mortal framework of things. Af¬ 
terwards, like the Brahman, it transcends and yet embraces the 
cosmic existence without being subject to it. Personal freedom, 
personal fulfilment is then achieved by the liberation of the soul 
from imprisonment in the form of this changing personality and 
by its ascent to the One that is the All. If afterwards there is any 
assumption of the figure of mortality, it is an assumption and 
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not a subjection, a help brought to the world and not a help 
to be derived from it, a descent of the ensouled superconscient 
existence not from any personal necessity, but from the universal 
need in the cosmic labour for those yet unfree and unfulfilled 
to be helped and strengthened by the force that has already 
described the path up to the goal in its experience and achieved 
under the same conditions the Work and the Sacrifice. 



XII 


Mind and the Brahman 


B EFORE we can proceed to the problem how, being what 
we are and the Brahman being what it is, we can effect the 
transition from the status of mind, life and senses proper 
to man over to the status proper to the supreme Consciousness 
which is master of mind, life and senses, another and prior ques¬ 
tion arises. The Upanishad does not state it explicitly, but implies 
and answers it with the strongest emphasis on the solution and 
the subtlest variety in its repetition of the apparent paradox that 
is presented. 

The Master-Consciousness of the Brahman is that for which 
we have to abandon this lesser status of the mere creature subject 
to the movement of Nature in the cosmos; but after all this 
Master-Consciousness, however high and great a thing it may 
be, has a relation to the universe and the cosmic movement; it 
cannot be the utter Absolute, Brahman superior to all relativities. 
This Conscious-Being who originates, supports and governs our 
mind, life, senses is the Lord; but where there is no universe of 
relativities, there can be no Lord, for there is no movement to 
transcend and govern. Is not then this Lord, as one might say 
in a later language, not so much the creator of Maya as himself 
a creation of Maya? Do not both Lord and cosmos disappear 
when we go beyond all cosmos? And is it not beyond all cosmos 
that the only true reality exists? Is it not this only true reality and 
not the Mind of our mind, the Sense of our sense, the Life of our 
life, the Word behind our speech, which we have to know and 
possess? As we must go behind all effects to the Cause, must 
we not equally go beyond the Cause to that in which neither 
cause nor effects exist? Is not even the immortality spoken of 
in the Veda and Upanishads a petty thing to be overpassed and 
abandoned? and should we not reach towards the utter Ineffable 
where mortality and immortality cease to have any meaning? 
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The Upanishad does not put to itself the question in this 
form and language which only became possible when Nihilistic 
Buddhism and Vedantic Illusionism had passed over the face of 
our thought and modified philosophical speech and concepts. 
But it knows of the ineffable Absolute which is the utter reality 
and absoluteness of the Lord even as the Lord is the absolute 
of all that is in the cosmos. Of That it proceeds to speak in the 
only way in which it can be spoken of by the human mind. 

Its answer to the problem is that That is precisely the Un¬ 
knowable 1 of which no relations can be affirmed 2 and about 
which therefore our intellect must for ever be silent. The in¬ 
junction to know the utterly Unknowable would be without 
any sense or practical meaning. Not that That is a Nihil, a pure 
Negative, but it cannot either be described by any of the positives 
of which our mind, speech or perception is capable, nor even can 
it be indicated by any of them. It is only a little that we know; it 
is only in the terms of the little that we can put the mental forms 
of our knowledge. Even when we go beyond to the real form of 
the Brahman which is not this universe, we can only indicate, 
we cannot really describe. If then we think we have known it 
perfectly, we betray our ignorance; we show that we know very 
little indeed, not even the little that we can put into the forms of 
our knowledge. For the universe seen as our mind sees it is the 
little, the divided, the parcelling out of existence and conscious¬ 
ness in which we know and express things by fragments, and we 
can never really cage in our intellectual and verbal fictions that 
infinite totality. Yet it is through the principles manifested in the 
universe that we have to arrive at That, through the life, through 
the mind and through that highest mental knowledge which 
grasps at the fundamental Ideas that are like doors concealing 
behind them the Brahman and yet seeming to reveal Him. 

Much less, then, if we can only thus know the Master- 
Consciousness which is the form of the Brahman, can we pretend 
to know its utter ineffable reality which is beyond all knowledge. 

1 Ajiieyam atarkyam. 

2 Avyavaharyam. 
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But if this were all, there would be no hope for the soul and a 
resigned Agnosticism would be the last word of wisdom. The 
truth is that though thus beyond our mentality and our highest 
ideative knowledge, the Supreme does give Himself both to this 
knowledge and to our mentality in the way proper to each and 
by following that way we can arrive at Him, but only on con¬ 
dition that we do not take our mentalising by the mind and our 
knowing by the higher thought for the full knowledge and rest 
in that with a satisfied possession. 

The way is to use our mind rightly for such knowledge as is 
open to its highest, purified capacity. We have to know the form 
of the Brahman, the Master-Consciousness of the Lord through 
and yet beyond the universe in which we live. But first we must 
put aside what is mere form and phenomenon in the universe; 
for that has nothing to do with the form of the Brahman, the 
body of the Self, since it is not His form, but only His most 
external mask. Our first step therefore must be to get behind the 
forms of Matter, the forms of Life, the forms of Mind and go 
back to that which is essential, most real, nearest to actual entity. 
And when we have gone on thus eliminating, thus analysing all 
forms into the fundamental entities of the cosmos, we shall find 
that these fundamental entities are really only two, ourselves 
and the gods. 

The gods of the Upanishad have been supposed to be a 
figure for the senses, but although they act in the senses, they 
are yet much more than that. They represent the divine power 
in its great and fundamental cosmic functionings whether in 
man or in mind and life and matter in general; they are not 
the functionings themselves but something of the Divine which 
is essential to their operation and its immediate possessor and 
cause. They are, as we see from other Upanishads, positive self¬ 
representations of the Brahman leading to good, joy, light, love, 
immortality as against all that is a dark negation of these things. 
And it is necessarily in the mind, life, senses, and speech of man 
that the battle here reaches its height and approaches to its full 
meaning. The gods seek to lead these to good and light; the 
Titans, sons of darkness, seek to pierce them with ignorance 
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and evil . 3 Behind the gods is the Master-Consciousness of which 
they are the positive cosmic self-representations. 

The other entity which represents the Brahman in the cos¬ 
mos is the self of the living and thinking creature, man. This 
self also is not an external mask; it is not form of the mind 
or form of the life or form of the body. It is something that 
supports these and makes them possible, something that can say 
positively like the gods, “I am” and not only “I seem”. We have 
then to scrutinise these two entities and see what they are in 
relation to each other and to the Brahman; or, as the Upanishad 
puts it, “That of it which is thou, that of it which is in the 
gods, this is what thy mind has to resolve.” Well, but what 
then of the Brahman is myself? and what of the Brahman is in 
the Gods? The answer is evident. I am a representation in the 
cosmos, but for all purposes of the cosmos a real representation 
of the Self; and the gods are a representation in the cosmos — 
a real representation since without them the cosmos could not 
continue — of the Lord. The one supreme Self is the essentiality 
of all these individual existences; the one supreme Lord is the 
Godhead in the gods. 

The Self and the Lord are one Brahman, whom we can 
realise through our self and realise through that which is es¬ 
sential in the cosmic movement. Just as our self constitutes 
our mind, body, life, senses, so that Self constitutes all mind, 
body, life, senses; it is the origin and essentiality of things. Just 
as the gods govern, supported by our self, the cosmos of our 
individual being, the action of our mind, senses and life, so the 
Lord governs as Mind of the mind, Sense of the sense, Life of 
the life, supporting His active divinity by His silent essential self¬ 
being, all cosmos and all form of being. As we have gone behind 
the forms of the cosmos to that which is essential in their being 
and movement and found our self and the gods, so we have to 
go behind our self and the gods and find the one supreme Self 
and the one supreme Godhead. Then we can say, “I think that I 
know. ” 

^ Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads. 
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But at once we have to qualify our assertion. I think not 
that I know perfectly, for that is impossible in the terms of our 
instruments of knowledge. I do not think for a moment that 
I know the Unknowable, that that can be put into the forms 
through which I must arrive at the Self and Lord; but at the 
same time I am no longer in ignorance, I know the Brahman in 
the only way in which I can know Him, in His self-revelation to 
me in terms not beyond the grasp of my psychology, manifest 
as the Self and the Lord. The mystery of existence is revealed 
in a way that utterly satisfies my being because it enables me 
first to comprehend it through these figures as far as it can be 
comprehended by me and, secondly, to enter into, to live in, to 
be one in law and being with and even to merge myself in the 
Brahman. 

If we fancy that we have grasped the Brahman by the mind 
and in that delusion fix down our knowledge of Him to the terms 
our mentality has found, then our knowledge is no knowledge; it 
is the little knowledge that turns to falsehood. So too those who 
try to fix Him into our notion of the fundamental ideas in which 
we discern Him by the thought that rises above ordinary mental 
perception, have no real discernment of the Brahman, since they 
take certain idea-symbols for the Reality. On the other hand if 
we recognise that our mental perceptions are simply so many 
clues by which we can rise beyond mental perception and if 
we use these fundamental idea-symbols and the arrangement of 
them which our uttermost thought makes in order to go beyond 
the symbol to that reality, then we have rightly used mind and 
the higher discernment for their supreme purpose. Mind and the 
higher discernment are satisfied of the Brahman even in being 
exceeded by Him. 

The mind can only reflect in a sort of supreme understanding 
and experience the form, the image of the supreme as He shows 
Himself to our mentality. Through this reflection we find, we 
know; the purpose of knowledge is accomplished, for we find 
immortality, we enter into the law, the being, the beatitude of the 
Brahman-consciousness. By self-realisation of Brahman as our 
self we find the force, the divine energy which lifts us beyond 
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the limitation, weakness, darkness, sorrow, all-pervading death 
of our mortal existence; by the knowledge of the one Brahman 
in all beings and in all the various movement of the cosmos we 
attain beyond these things to the infinity, the omnipotent being, 
the omniscient light, the pure beatitude of that divine existence. 

This great achievement must be done here in this mortal 
world, in this limited body; for if we do it, we arrive at our true 
existence and are no longer bound down to our phenomenal 
becoming. But if here we find it not, great is the loss and perdi¬ 
tion; for we remain continually immersed in the phenomenal 
life of the mind and body and do not rise above it into the true 
supramental existence. Nor, if we miss it here, will death give it 
to us by our passage to another and less difficult world. Only 
those who use their awakened self and enlightened powers to 
distinguish and discover that One and Immortal in all existences, 
the all-originating self, the all-inhabiting Lord, can make the 
real passage which transcends life and death, can pass out of 
this mortal status, can press beyond and rise upward into a 
world-transcending immortality. 

This, then, and no other is the means to be seized on and 
the goal to be reached. “There is no other path for the great 
journey.” The Self and the Lord are that indeterminable, un¬ 
knowable, ineffable Parabrahman and when we seek rather that 
which is indeterminable and unknowable to us, it is still the Self 
and the Lord always that we find, though by an attempt which 
is not the straight and possible road intended for the embodied 
soul seeking here to accomplish its true existence . 4 They are 
the self-manifested Reality which so places itself before man as 
the object of his highest aspiration and the fulfilment of all his 
activities. 


4 Gita. 



XIII 


The Parable of the Gods 


F ROM its assertion of the relative knowableness of the 
unknowable Brahman and the justification of the soul’s as¬ 
piration towards that which is beyond its present capacity 
and status the Upanishad turns to the question of the means by 
which that high-reaching aspiration can put itself into relation 
with the object of its search. How is the veil to be penetrated 
and the subject consciousness of man to enter into the master¬ 
consciousness of the Lord? What bridge is there over this gulf? 
Knowledge has already been pointed out as the supreme means 
open to us, a knowledge which begins by a sort of reflection of 
the true existence in the awakened mental understanding. But 
Mind is one of the gods; the Light behind it is indeed the greatest 
of the gods, Indra. Then, an awakening of all the gods through 
their greatest to the essence of that which they are, the one 
Godhead which they represent. By the mentality opening itself 
to the Mind of our mind, the sense and speech also will open 
themselves to the Sense of our sense and to the Word behind 
our speech and the life to the Life of our life. The Upanishad 
proceeds to develop this consequence of its central suggestion 
by a striking parable or apologue. 

The gods, the powers that affirm the Good, the Light, the 
Joy and Beauty, the Strength and Mastery have found themselves 
victorious in their eternal battle with the powers that deny. It 
is Brahman that has stood behind the gods and conquered for 
them; the Master of all who guides all has thrown His deciding 
will into the balance, put down his darkened children and ex¬ 
alted the children of Light. In this victory of the Master of all 
the gods are conscious of a mighty development of themselves, 
a splendid efflorescence of their greatness in man, their joy, their 
light, their glory, their power and pleasure. But their vision is as 
yet sealed to their own deeper truth; they know of themselves, 
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they know not the Eternal; they know the godheads, they do 
not know God. Therefore they see the victory as their own, 
the greatness as their own. This opulent efflorescence of the 
gods and uplifting of their greatness and light is the advance of 
man to his ordinary ideal of a perfectly enlightened mentality, 
a strong and sane vitality, a well-ordered body and senses, a 
harmonious, rich, active and happy life, the Hellenic ideal which 
the modern world holds to be our ultimate potentiality. When 
such an efflorescence takes place whether in the individual or 
the kind, the gods in man grow luminous, strong, happy; they 
feel they have conquered the world and they proceed to divide 
it among themselves and enjoy it. 

But such is not the full intention of Brahman in the universe 
or in the creature. The greatness of the gods is His own victory 
and greatness, but it is only given in order that man may grow 
nearer to the point at which his faculties will be strong enough to 
go beyond themselves and realise the Transcendent. Therefore 
Brahman manifests Himself before the exultant gods in their 
well-ordered world and puts to them by His silence the heart¬ 
shaking, the world-shaking question, “If ye are all, then what am 
I? for see, I am and I am here.” Though He manifests, He does 
not reveal Himself, but is seen and felt by them as a vague and 
tremendous presence, the Yaksha, the Daemon, the Spirit, the 
unknown Power, the Terrible beyond good and evil for whom 
good and evil are instruments towards His final self-expression. 
Then there is alarm and confusion in the divine assembly; they 
feel a demand and a menace; on the side of the evil the possibility 
of monstrous and appalling powers yet unknown and unmas¬ 
tered which may wreck the fair world they have built, upheave 
and shatter to pieces the brilliant harmony of the intellect, the 
aesthetic mind, the moral nature, the vital desires, the body 
and senses which they have with such labour established; on 
the side of the good the demand of things unknown which are 
beyond all these and therefore are equally a menace, since the 
little which is realised cannot stand against the much that is 
unrealised, cannot shut out the vast, the infinite that presses 
against the fragile walls we have erected to define and shelter 
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our limited being and pleasure. Brahman presents itself to them 
as the Unknown; the gods knew not what was this Daemon. 

Therefore Agni first arises at their bidding to discover its 
nature, limits, identity. The gods of the Upanishad differ in one 
all-important respect from the gods of the Rig Veda; for the 
latter are not only powers of the One, but conscious of their 
source and true identity; they know the Brahman, they dwell in 
the supreme Godhead, their origin, home and proper plane is 
the superconscient Truth. It is true they manifest themselves in 
man in the form of human faculties and assume the appearance 
of human limitations, manifest themselves in the lower cosmos 
and assume the mould of its cosmic operations; but this is only 
their lesser and lower movement and beyond it they are for ever 
the One, the Transcendent and Wonderful, the Master of Force 
and Delight and Knowledge and Being. But in the Upanishads 
the Brahman idea has grown and cast down the gods from this 
high preeminence so that they appear only in their lesser human 
and cosmic workings. Much of their other Vedic aspects they 
keep. Here the three gods Indra, Vayu, Agni represent the cosmic 
Divine on each of its three planes, Indra on the mental, Vayu on 
the vital, Agni on the material. In that order, therefore, beginning 
from the material they approach the Brahman. 

Agni is the heat and flame of the conscious force in Matter 
which has built up the universe; it is he who has made life and 
mind possible and developed them in the material universe where 
he is the greatest deity. Especially he is the primary impeller of 
speech of which Vayu is the medium and Indra the lord. This 
heat of conscious force in Matter is Agni Jatavedas, the knower 
of all births: of all things born, of every cosmic phenomenon 
he knows the law, the process, the limit, the relation. If then 
it is some mighty Birth of the cosmos that stands before them, 
some new indeterminate developed in the cosmic struggle and 
process, who shall know him, determine his limits, strength, 
potentialities if not Agni Jatavedas? 

Full of confidence he rushes towards the object of his search 
and is met by the challenge “Who art thou? What is the force in 
thee?” His name is Agni Jatavedas, the Power that is at the basis 
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of all birth and process in the material universe and embraces 
and knows their workings and the force in him is this that all that 
is thus born, he as the flame of Time and Death can devour. All 
things are his food which he assimilates and turns into material 
of new birth and formation. But this all-devourer cannot devour 
with all his force a fragile blade of grass so long as it has behind 
it the power of the Eternal. Agni is compelled to return, not 
having discovered. One thing only is settled that this Daemon 
is no Birth of the material cosmos, no transient thing that is 
subject to the flame and breath of Time; it is too great for Agni. 

Another god rises to the call. It is Vayu Matarishwan, the 
great Life-Principle, he who moves, breathes, expands infinitely 
in the mother element. All things in the universe are the move¬ 
ment of this mighty Life; it is he who has brought Agni and 
placed him secretly in all existence; for him the worlds have 
been upbuilded that Life may move in them, that it may act, 
that it may riot and enjoy. If this Daemon be no birth of Matter, 
but some stupendous Life-force active whether in the depths or 
on the heights of being, who shall know it, who shall seize it in 
his universal expansion if not Vayu Matarishwan? 

There is the same confident advance upon the object, the 
same formidable challenge “Who art thou? What is the force in 
thee?” This is Vayu Matarishwan and the power in him is this 
that he, the Life, can take all things in his stride and growth and 
seize on them for his mastery and enjoyment. But even the veriest 
frailest trifle he cannot seize and master so long as it is protected 
against him by the shield of the Omnipotent. Vayu too returns, 
not having discovered. One thing only is settled that this is no 
form or force of cosmic Life which operates within the limits of 
the all-grasping vital impulse; it is too great for Vayu. 

Indra next arises, the Puissant, the Opulent. Indra is the 
power of the Mind; the senses which the Life uses for enjoyment, 
are operations of Indra which he conducts for knowledge and 
all things that Agni has upbuilt and supports and destroys in 
the universe are Indra’s field and the subject of his functioning. 
If then this unknown Existence is something that the senses can 
grasp or, if it is something that the mind can envisage, Indra 
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shall know it and make it part of his opulent possessions. But 
it is nothing that the senses can grasp or the mind envisage, for 
as soon as Indra approaches it, it vanishes. The mind can only 
envisage what is limited by Time and Space and this Brahman 
is that which, as the Rig Veda has said, is neither today nor 
tomorrow and though it moves and can be approached in the 
conscious being of all conscious existences, yet when the mind 
tries to approach it and study it in itself, it vanishes from the 
view of the mind. The Omnipresent cannot be seized by the 
senses, the Omniscient cannot be known by the mentality. 

But Indra does not turn back from the quest like Agni 
and Vayu; he pursues his way through the highest ether of the 
pure mentality and there he approaches the Woman, the many- 
shining, Uma Haimavati; from her he learns that this Daemon 
is the Brahman by whom alone the gods of mind and life and 
body conquer and affirm themselves, and in whom alone they 
are great. Uma is the supreme Nature from whom the whole 
cosmic action takes its birth; she is the pure summit and highest 
power of the One who here shines out in many forms. From this 
supreme Nature which is also the supreme Consciousness the 
gods must learn their own truth; they must proceed by reflecting 
it in themselves instead of limiting themselves to their own lower 
movement. For she has the knowledge and consciousness of the 
One, while the lower nature of mind, life and body can only 
envisage the many. Although therefore Indra, Vayu and Agni are 
the greatest of the gods, the first coming to know the existence 
of the Brahman, the others approaching and feeling the touch 
of it, yet it is only by entering into contact with the supreme 
consciousness and reflecting its nature and by the elimination of 
the vital, mental, physical egoism so that their whole function 
shall be to reflect the One and Supreme that Brahman can be 
known by the gods in us and possessed. The conscious force 
that supports our embodied life must become simply and purely 
a reflector of that supreme Consciousness and Power of which 
its highest ordinary action is only a twilight figure; the Life must 
become a passively potent reflection and pure image of that 
supreme Life which is greater than all our utmost actual and 
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potential vitality; the Mind must resign itself to be no more than 
a faithful mirror of the image of the superconscient Existence. By 
this conscious surrender of mind, life and senses to the Master of 
our senses, life and mind who alone really governs their action, 
by this turning of the cosmic existence into a passive reflection of 
the eternal being and a faithful reproductor of the nature of the 
Eternal we may hope to know and through knowledge to rise 
into that which is superconscient to us; we shall enter into the 
Silence that is master of an eternal, infinite, free and all-blissful 
activity. 



XIV 


The Transfiguration of the Self 
and the Gods 

T HE MEANS of the knowledge of Brahman are, we have 
seen, to get back behind the forms of the universe to 
that which is essential in the cosmos — and that which 
is essential is twofold, the gods in Nature and the self in the 
individual, — and then to get behind these to the Beyond which 
they represent. The practical relation of the gods to Brahman in 
this process of divine knowledge has been already determined. 
The cosmic functionings through which the gods act, mind, life, 
speech, senses, body, must become aware of something beyond 
them which governs them, by which they are and move, by 
whose force they evolve, enlarge themselves and arrive at power 
and joy and capacity; to that they must turn from their ordinary 
operations; leaving these, leaving the false idea of independent 
action and self-ordering which is an egoism of mind and life 
and sense they must become consciously passive to the power, 
light and joy of something which is beyond themselves. What 
happens then is that this divine Unnameable reflects Himself 
openly in the gods. His light takes possession of the thinking 
mind, His power and joy of the life, His light and rapture of 
the emotional mind and the senses. Something of the supreme 
image of Brahman falls upon the world-nature and changes it 
into divine nature. 

All this is not done by a sudden miracle. It comes by flashes, 
revelations, sudden touches and glimpses; there is as if a leap of 
the lightning of revelation flaming out from those heavens for a 
moment and then returning into its secret source; as if the lifting 
of the eyelid of an inner vision and its falling again because the 
eye cannot look long and steadily on the utter light. The repe¬ 
tition of these touches and visitings from the Beyond fixes the 
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gods in their upward gaze and expectation, constant repetition 
fixes them in a constant passivity; not moving out any longer to 
grasp at the forms of the universe mind, life and senses will more 
and more be fixed in the memory, in the understanding, in the 
joy of the touch and vision of that transcendent glory which they 
have now resolved to make their sole object; to that only they 
will learn to respond and not to the touches of outward things. 
The silence which has fallen on them and which is now their 
foundation and status will become their knowledge of the eternal 
silence which is Brahman; the response of their functioning to 
a supernal light, power, joy will become their knowledge of the 
eternal activity which is Brahman. Other status, other response 
and activity they will not know. The mind will know nothing 
but the Brahman, think of nothing but the Brahman, the Life 
will move to, embrace, enjoy nothing but the Brahman, the eye 
will see, the ear hear, the other senses sense nothing but the 
Brahman. 

But is then a complete oblivion of the external the goal? 
Must the mind and senses recede inward and fall into an unend¬ 
ing trance and the life be for ever stilled? This is possible, if the 
soul so wills, but it is not inevitable and indispensable. The Mind 
is cosmic, one in all the universe; so too are the Life, and the 
Sense, so too is Matter of the body; and when they exist in and 
for the Brahman only, they will not only know this but will sense, 
feel and live in that universal unity. Therefore to whatever thing 
they turn which to the individual sense and mind and life seems 
now external to them, there also it is not the mere form of things 
which they will know, think of, sense, embrace and enjoy, but 
always and only the Brahman. Moreover, the external will cease 
to exist for them, because nothing will be external but all things 
internal to us, even the whole world and all that is in it. For the 
limit of ego, the wall of individuality will break; the individual 
Mind will cease to know itself as individual, it will be conscious 
only of universal Mind one everywhere in which individuals are 
only knots of the one mentality; so the individual life will lose its 
sense of separateness and live only in and as the one life in which 
all individuals are simply whirls of the indivisible flood of pranic 
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activity; the very body and senses will be no longer conscious of 
a separated existence, but the real body which the man will feel 
himself to be physically will be the whole Earth and the whole 
universe and the whole indivisible form of things wheresoever 
existent, and the senses also will be converted to this principle 
of sensation so that even in what we call the external, the eye 
will see Brahman only in every sight, the ear will hear Brahman 
only in every sound, the inner and outer body will feel Brahman 
only in every touch and the touch itself as if internal in the 
greater body. The soul whose gods are thus converted to this 
supreme law and religion, will realise in the cosmos itself and in 
all its multiplicity the truth of the One besides whom there is no 
other or second. Moreover, becoming one with the formless and 
infinite, it will exceed the universe itself and see all the worlds 
not as external, not even as commensurate with itself, but as if 
within it. 

And in fact, in the higher realisation it will not be Mind, Life, 
Sense of which even the mind, life and sense themselves will be 
originally aware, but rather that which constitutes them. By this 
process of constant visiting and divine touch and influence the 
Mind of the mind, that is to say, the superconscient Knowledge 
will take possession of the mental understanding and begin to 
turn all its vision and thinking into luminous stuff and vibration 
of light of the Supermind. So too the sense will be changed 
by the visitings of the Sense behind the sense and the whole 
sense-view of the universe itself will be altered so that the vital, 
mental and supramental will become visible to the senses with 
the physical only as their last, outermost and smallest result. 
So too the Life will become a superlife, a conscious movement 
of the infinite Conscious-Lorce; it will be impersonal, unlimited 
by any particular acts and enjoyment, unbound to their results, 
untroubled by the dualities or the touch of sin and suffering, 
grandiose, boundless, immortal. The material world itself will 
become for these gods a figure of the infinite, luminous and 
blissful Superconscient. 

This will be the transfiguration of the gods, but what of the 
self? Lor we have seen that there are two fundamental entities, 
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the gods and the self, and the self in us is greater than the cosmic 
Powers, its God-ward destination more vital to our perfection 
and self-fulfilment than any transfiguration of these lesser deities. 
Therefore not only must the gods find their one Godhead and 
resolve themselves into it; that is to say, not only must the cosmic 
principles working in us resolve themselves into the working of 
the One, the Principle of all principles, so that they shall become 
only a unified existence and single action of That in spite of all 
play of differentiation, but also and with a more fundamental 
necessity the self in us which supports the action of the gods 
must find and enter into the one Self of all individual existences, 
the indivisible Spirit to whom all souls are no more than dark 
or luminous centres of its consciousness. 

This the self of man, since it is the essentiality of a mental 
being, will do through the mind. In the gods the transfiguration 
is effected by the Superconscient itself visiting their substance 
and opening their vision with its flashes until it has transformed 
them; but the mind is capable of another action which is only 
apparently movement of mind, but really the movement of the 
self towards its own reality. The mind seems to go to That, to 
attain to it; it is lifted out of itself into something beyond and, 
although it falls back, still by the mind the will of knowledge 
in the mental thought continually and at last continuously re¬ 
members that into which it has entered. On this the Self through 
the mind seizes and repeatedly dwells and so doing it is finally 
caught up into it and at last able to dwell securely in that tran¬ 
scendence. It transcends the mind, it transcends its own mental 
individualisation of the being, that which it now knows as itself; 
it ascends and takes foundation in the Self of all and in the status 
of self-joyous infinity which is the supreme manifestation of the 
Self. This is the transcendent immortality, this is the spiritual 
existence which the Upanishads declare to be the goal of man 
and by which we pass out of the mortal state into the heaven of 
the Spirit. 

What then happens to the gods and the cosmos and all that 
the Lord develops in His being? Does it not all disappear? Is 
not the transfiguration of the gods even a mere secondary state 
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through which we pass towards that culmination and which 
drops away from us as soon as we reach it? And with the dis¬ 
appearance of the gods and the cosmos does not the Lord too, 
the Master-Consciousness, disappear so that nothing is left but 
the one pure indeterminate Existence self-blissful in an eternal 
inaction and non-creation? Such was the conclusion of the later 
Vedanta in its extreme monistic form and such was the sense 
which it tried to read into all the Upanishads; but it must be 
recognised that in the language whether of the Isha or the Kena 
Upanishad there is absolutely nothing, not even a shade or a 
nuance pointing to it. If we want to find it there, we have to put 
it in by force; for the actual language used favours instead the 
conclusion of other Vedantic systems, which considered the goal 
to be the eternal joy of the soul in a Brahmaloka or world of the 
Brahman in which it is one with the infinite existence and yet in 
a sense still a soul able to enjoy differentiation in the oneness. 

In the next verse we have the culmination of the teaching 
of the Upanishad, the result of the great transcendence which 
it has been setting forth and afterwards the description of the 
immortality to which the souls of knowledge attain when they 
pass beyond the mortal status. It declares that Brahman is in its 
nature “That Delight”, Tadvanam. “Vana” is the Vedic word 
for delight or delightful, and “Tadvanam” means therefore the 
transcendent Delight, the all-blissful Ananda of which the Tait- 
tiriya Upanishad speaks as the highest Brahman from which all 
existences are born, by which all existences live and increase 
and into which all existences arrive in their passing out of death 
and birth. It is as this transcendent Delight that the Brahman 
must be worshipped and sought. It is this beatitude therefore 
which is meant by the immortality of the Upanishads. And what 
will be the result of knowing and possessing Brahman as the 
supreme Ananda? It is that towards the knower and possessor 
of the Brahman is directed the desire of all creatures. In other 
words, he becomes a centre of the divine Delight shedding it on 
all the world and attracting all to it as to a fountain of joy and 
love and self-fulfilment in the universe. 

This is the culmination of the teaching of the Upanishad; 
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there was a demand for the secret teaching that enters into the 
ultimate truth, for the “Upanishad”, and in response this doc¬ 
trine has been given. It has been uttered, the Upanishad of the 
Brahman, the hidden ultimate truth of the supreme Existence; 
its beginning was the search for the Lord, Master of mind, life, 
speech and senses in whom is the absolute of mind, the absolute 
of life, the absolute of speech and senses and its close is the 
finding of Him as the transcendent Beatitude and the elevation 
of the soul that finds and possesses it into a living centre of that 
Delight towards which all creatures in the universe shall turn as 
to a fountain of its ecstasies. 


The Upanishad closes with two verses which seem to review 
and characterise the whole work in the manner of the ancient 
writings when they have drawn to their close. This Upanishad 
or gospel of the inmost Truth of things has for its foundation, 
it is said, the practice of self-mastery, action and the subdual 
of the sense-life to the power of the Spirit. In other words, life 
and works are to be used as a means of arriving out of the state 
of subjection proper to the soul in the ignorance into a state 
of mastery which brings it nearer to the absolute self-mastery 
and all-mastery of the supreme Soul seated in the knowledge. 
The Vedas, that is to say, the utterances of the inspired seers 
and the truths they hold, are described as all the limbs of the 
Upanishad; in other words, all the convergent lines and aspects, 
all the necessary elements of this great practice, this profound 
psychological self-training and spiritual aspiration are set forth 
in these great Scriptures, channels of supreme knowledge and 
indicators of a supreme discipline. Truth is its home; and this 
Truth is not merely intellectual verity, — for that is not the sense 
of the word in the Vedic writings, — but man’s ultimate human 
state of true being, true consciousness, right knowledge, right 
works, right joy of existence, all indeed that is contrary to the 
falsehood of egoism and ignorance. It is by these means, by 
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using works and self-discipline for mastery of oneself and for 
the generation of spiritual energy, by fathoming in all its parts 
the knowledge and repeating the high example of the great Vedic 
seers and by living in the Truth that one becomes capable of the 
great ascent which the Upanishad opens to us. 

The goal of the ascent is the world of the true and vast 
existence of which the Veda speaks as the Truth that is the final 
goal and home of man. It is described here as the greater infinite 
heavenly world, (Swargaloka, Swarloka of the Veda), which is 
not the lesser Swarga of the Puranas or the lesser Brahmaloka of 
the Mundaka Upanishad, its world of the sun’s rays to which the 
soul arrives by works of virtue and piety, but falls from them by 
the exhaustion of their merit; it is the higher Swarga or Brahman- 
world of the Katha which is beyond the dual symbols of birth 
and death, the higher Brahman-worlds of the Mundaka which 
the soul enters by knowledge and renunciation. It is therefore a 
state not belonging to the Ignorance, but to Knowledge. It is, in 
fact, the infinite existence and beatitude of the soul in the being 
of the all-blissful existence; it is too the higher status, the light 
of the Mind beyond the mind, the joy and eternal mastery of the 
Life beyond the life, the riches of the Sense beyond the senses. 
And the soul finds in it not only its own largeness but finds too 
and possesses the infinity of the One and it has firm foundation 
in that immortal state because there a supreme Silence and eter¬ 
nal Peace are the secure foundation of eternal Knowledge and 
absolute Joy. 



XV 


A Last Word 


W E HAVE now completed our review of this Upani- 
shad; we have considered minutely the bearings of its 
successive utterances and striven to make as precise 
as we can to the intelligence the sense of the puissant phrases 
in which it gives us its leading clues to that which can never be 
entirely expressed by human speech. We have some idea of what 
it means by that Brahman, by the Mind of mind, the Life of 
life, the Sense of sense, the Speech of speech, by the opposition 
of ourselves and the gods, by the Unknowable who is yet not 
utterly unknowable to us, by the transcendence of the mortal 
state and the conquest of immortality. 

Fundamentally its teaching reposes on the assertion of 
three states of existence, the human and mortal, the Brahman- 
consciousness which is the absolute of our relativities, and the 
utter Absolute which is unknowable. The first is in a sense a 
false status of misrepresentation because it is a continual term 
of apparent opposites and balancings where the truth of things 
is a secret unity; we have here a bright or positive figure and a 
dark or negative figure and both are figures, neither the Truth; 
still in that we now live and through that we have to move to 
the Beyond. The second is the Lord of all this dual action who 
is beyond it; He is the truth of Brahman and not in any way a 
falsehood or misrepresentation, but the truth of it as attained by 
us in our eternal supramental being; in Him are the absolutes of 
all that here we experience in partial figures. The Unknowable 
is beyond our grasp because though it is the same Reality, yet 
it exceeds even our highest term of eternal being and is beyond 
Existence and Non-existence; it is therefore to the Brahman, the 
Lord who has a relation to what we are that we must direct our 
search if we would attain beyond what temporarily seems to 
what eternally is. 
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The attainment of the Brahman is our escape from the mor¬ 
tal status into Immortality, by which we understand not the 
survival of death, but the finding of our true self of eternal 
being and bliss beyond the dual symbols of birth and death. By 
immortality we mean the absolute life of the soul as opposed to 
the transient and mutable life in the body which it assumes by 
birth and death and rebirth and superior also to its life as the 
mere mental being who dwells in the world subjected helplessly 
to this law of death and birth or seems at least by his ignorance 
to be subjected to this and to other laws of the lower Nature. To 
know and possess its true nature, free, absolute, master of itself 
and its embodiments is the soul’s means of transcendence, and 
to know and possess this is to know and possess the Brahman. 
It is also to rise out of mortal world into immortal world, out 
of world of bondage into world of largeness, out of finite world 
into infinite world. It is to ascend out of earthly joy and sorrow 
into a transcendent Beatitude. 

This must be done by the abandonment of our attachment 
to the figure of things in the mortal world. We must put from 
us its death and dualities if we would compass the unity and 
immortality. Therefore it follows that we must cease to make 
the goods of this world or even its right, light and beauty our 
object of pursuit; we must go beyond these to a supreme Good, 
a transcendent Truth, Light and Beauty in which the opposite 
figures of what we call evil disappear. But still, being in this 
world, it is only through something in this world itself that 
we can transcend it; it is through its figures that we must find 
the absolute. Therefore, we scrutinise them and perceive that 
there are first these forms of mind, life, speech and sense, all of 
them figures and imperfect suggestions, and then behind them 
the cosmic principles through which the One acts. It is to these 
cosmic principles that we must proceed and turn them from 
their ordinary aim and movement in the world to find their own 
supreme aim and absolute movement in their own one God¬ 
head, the Lord, the Brahman; they must be drawn to leave the 
workings of ordinary mind and find the superconscient Mind, 
to leave the workings of ordinary speech and sense and find the 
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supra-mental Sense and original Word, to leave the apparent 
workings of mundane Life and find the transcendent Life. 

Besides the gods, there is our self, the spirit within who 
supports all this action of the gods. Our spirit too must turn 
from its absorption in its figure of itself as it sees it involved in 
the movement of individual life, mind, body and subject to it 
and must direct its gaze upward to its own supreme Self who 
is beyond all this movement and master of it all. Therefore the 
mind must indeed become passive to the divine Mind, the sense 
to the divine Sense, the life to the divine Life and by receptivity to 
constant touches and visitings of the highest be transfigured into 
a reflection of these transcendences; but also the individual self 
must through the mind’s aspiration upwards, through upliftings 
of itself beyond, through constant memory of the supreme Re¬ 
ality in which during these divine moments it has lived, ascend 
finally into that Bliss and Power and Light. 

But this will not necessarily mean the immersion into an 
all-oblivious Being eternally absorbed in His own inactive self¬ 
existence. For the mind, sense, life going beyond their individual 
formations find that they are only one centre of the sole Mind, 
Life, Form of things and therefore they find Brahman in that also 
and not only in an individual transcendence; they bring down 
the vision of the superconscient into that also and not only 
into their own individual workings. The mind of the individual 
escapes from its limits and becomes the one universal mind, his 
life the one universal life, his bodily sense the sense of the whole 
universe and even more as his own indivisible Brahman-body. 
He perceives the universe in himself and he perceives also his self 
in all existences and knows it to be the one, the omnipresent, 
the single-multiple all-inhabiting Lord and Reality. Without this 
realisation he has not fulfilled the conditions of immortality. 
Therefore it is said that what the sages seek is to distinguish and 
see the Brahman in all existences; by that discovery, realisation 
and possession of Him everywhere and in all they attain to their 
immortal existence. 

Still although the victory of the gods, that is to say, the 
progressive perfection of the mind, life, body in the positive 
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terms of good, right, joy, knowledge, power is recognised as a 
victory of the Brahman and the necessity of using life and human 
works in the world as a means of preparation and self-mastery 
is admitted, yet a final passing away into the infinite heavenly 
world or status of the Brahman-consciousness is held out as the 
goal. And this would seem to imply a rejection of the life of the 
cosmos. Well then may we ask, we the modern humanity more 
and more conscious of the inner warning of that which created 
us, be it Nature or God, that there is a work for the race, a 
divine purpose in its creation which exceeds the salvation of the 
individual soul, because the universal is as real or even more 
real than the individual, we who feel more and more, in the 
language of the Koran, that the Lord did not create heaven 
and earth in a jest, that Brahman did not begin dreaming this 
world-dream in a moment of aberration and delirium, — well 
may we ask whether this gospel of individual salvation is all the 
message even of this purer, earlier, more catholic Vedanta. If so, 
then Vedanta at its best is a gospel for the saint, the ascetic, the 
monk, the solitary, but it has not a message which the widening 
consciousness of the world can joyfully accept as the word for 
which it was waiting. For there is evidently something vital that 
has escaped it, a profound word of the riddle of existence from 
which it has turned its eyes or which it was unable or thought it 
not worth while to solve. 

Now certainly there is an emphasis in the Upanishads in¬ 
creasing steadily as time goes on into an over-emphasis, on the 
salvation of the individual, on his rejection of the lower cosmic 
life. This note increases in them as they become later in date, it 
swells afterwards into the rejection of all cosmic life whatever 
and that becomes finally in later Hinduism almost the one domi¬ 
nant and all-challenging cry. It does not exist in the earlier Vedic 
revelation where individual salvation is regarded as a means 
towards a great cosmic victory, the eventual conquest of heaven 
and earth by the superconscient Truth and Bliss and those who 
have achieved the victory in the past are the conscious helpers 
of their yet battling posterity. If this earlier note is missing in the 
Upanishads, then, — for great as are these Scriptures, luminous, 
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profound, sublime in their unsurpassed truth, beauty and power, 
yet it is only the ignorant soul that will make itself the slave 
of a book, — then in using them as an aid to knowledge we 
must insistently call back that earlier missing note, we must 
seek elsewhere a solution for the word of the riddle that has 
been ignored. The Upanishad alone of extant scriptures gives us 
without veil or stinting, with plenitude and a noble catholicity 
the truth of the Brahman; its aid to humanity is therefore in¬ 
dispensable. Only, where anything essential is missing, we must 
go beyond the Upanishads to seek it, — as for instance when 
we add to its emphasis on divine knowledge the indispensable 
ardent emphasis of the later teachings upon divine love and the 
high emphasis of the Veda upon divine works. 

The Vedic gospel of a supreme victory in heaven and on 
earth for the divine in man, the Christian gospel of a kingdom of 
God and divine city upon earth, the Puranic idea of progressing 
Avataras ending in the kingdom of the perfect and the restora¬ 
tion of the golden Age, not only contain behind their forms a 
profound truth, but they are necessary to the religious sense in 
mankind. Without it the teaching of the vanity of human life and 
of a passionate fleeing and renunciation can only be powerful 
in passing epochs or else on the few strong souls in each age 
that are really capable of these things. The rest of humanity 
will either reject the creed which makes that its foundation or 
ignore it in practice while professing it in precept or else must 
sink under the weight of its own impotence and the sense of 
the illusion of life or of the curse of God upon the world as 
mediaeval Christendom sank into ignorance and obscurantism 
or later India into stagnant torpor and the pettiness of a life of 
aimless egoism. The promise for the individual is well but the 
promise for the race is also needed. Our father Heaven must 
remain bright with the hope of deliverance, but also our mother 
Earth must not feel herself for ever accursed. 

It was necessary at one time to insist even exclusively on the 
idea of individual salvation so that the sense of a Beyond might 
be driven into man’s mentality, as it was necessary at one time 
to insist on a heaven of joys for the virtuous and pious so that 
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man might be drawn by that shining bait towards the practice 
of religion and the suppression of his unbridled animality. But 
as the lures of earth have to be conquered, so also have the lures 
of heaven. The lure of a pleasant Paradise of the rewards of 
virtue has been rejected by man; the Upanishads belittled it ages 
ago in India and it is now no longer dominant in the mind of 
the people; the similar lure in popular Christianity and popular 
Islam has no meaning for the conscience of modern humanity. 
The lure of a release from birth and death and withdrawal from 
the cosmic labour must also be rejected, as it was rejected by 
Mahayanist Buddhism which held compassion and helpfulness 
to be greater than Nirvana. As the virtues we practise must be 
done without demand of earthly or heavenly reward, so the 
salvation we seek must be purely internal and impersonal; it 
must be the release from egoism, the union with the Divine, the 
realisation of our universality as well as our transcendence, and 
no salvation should be valued which takes us away from the 
love of God in his manifestation and the help we can give to the 
world. If need be, it must be taught for a time, “Better this hell 
with our other suffering selves than a solitary salvation.” 

Fortunately, there is no need to go to such lengths and 
deny one side of the truth in order to establish another. The 
Upanishad itself suggests the door of escape from any over¬ 
emphasis in its own statement of the truth. For the man who 
knows and possesses the supreme Brahman as the transcendent 
Beatitude becomes a centre of that delight to which all his fel¬ 
lows shall come, a well from which they can draw the divine 
waters. Here is the clue that we need. The connection with the 
universe is preserved for the one reason which supremely justifies 
that connection; it must subsist not from the desire of personal 
earthly joy, as with those who are still bound, but for help to 
all creatures. Two then are the objects of the high-reaching soul, 
to attain the Supreme and to be for ever for the good of all the 
world, — even as Brahman Himself; whether here or elsewhere, 
does not essentially matter. Still where the struggle is thickest, 
there should be the hero of the spirit, that is surely the highest 
choice of the son of Immortality; the earth calls most, because it 
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has most need of him, to the soul that has become one with the 
universe. 

And the nature of the highest good that can be done is also 
indicated, — though other lower forms of help are not therefore 
excluded. To assist in the lesser victories of the gods which must 
prepare the supreme victory of the Brahman may well be and 
must be in some way or other a part of our task; but the greatest 
helpfulness of all is this, to be a human centre of the Light, 
the Glory, the Bliss, the Strength, the Knowledge of the Divine 
Existence, one through whom it shall communicate itself lavishly 
to other men and attract by its magnet of delight their souls to 
that which is the Highest. 



Katha Upanishad 




The Katha Upanishad 

of the Black Yajurveda 


The First Cycle; First Chapter 

33fHT ¥ ^ 4FF5TW: Epfwf I rFF f dPd'hdl TFT ^=T 

3TFT II ? II 

1. Vajasravasa, desiring, gave all he had. Now Vajasravasa had 
a son named Nachiketas. 

cf cfnrrh*Frf fPsjfwii = n 

2. As the gifts were led past, faith took possession of him who 
was yet a boy unwed and he pondered: 

'BdN'hl TrrtTcpTT PhR^'MI : 1 

3HF5T TFT F HHl<-dH W d-tijd dT ^cT II 3 || 

3. “Cattle that have drunk their water, eaten their grass, 
yielded their milk, worn out their organs, of undelight are 
the worlds which he reaches who gives such as these. ” 

ET N fwt cRT cilf^dlPd I P^dl-M 

JfcW cdT «|4lPd II * II 

4. Fie said to his father, “Me, O my father, to whom wilt thou 
give?” A second time and a third he said it, and he replied, 
“To Death I give thee.” 

dgdlhPF Wff dgdlhPF JTWFT: I 

fdt dv^sf -M-H-Mi'll 'f.P'-^Pd II * II 

5. “Among many I walk the first, among many I walk the 
midmost; something Death means to do which today by me 
he will accomplish. 
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6. “Look back and see, even as were the men of old, — look 
round! — even so are they that have come after. Mortal man 
withers like the fruits of the field and like the fruits of the 
field he is born again. ” 

twrr: yPd^PdP^ityun ijfpn 
d^di ill I Pri f.4Prl fT II V9 II 

His attendants say to Yama: 

7. “Fire is the Brahmin who enters as a guest the houses of 
men; him thus they appease. Bring, O son of Vivasvan, 1 the 
water of the guest-rite. 


STWTWfST TOT I 
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8. “That man of little understanding in whose house a Brahmin 
dwells fasting, all his hope and his expectation and all he 
has gained and the good and truth that he has spoken and 
the wells he has dug and the sacrifices he has offered and 
all his sons and his cattle are torn from him by that guest 
unhonoured.” 


Iwt d^JdPdP-HBfd: I 

^rf^cT d^lcM Pd || \ \\ 

9. “Because for three nights thou hast dwelt in my house, O 
Brahmin, a guest worthy of reverence, — salutation to thee, 
O Brahmin, on me let there be the weal, — therefore three 
boons do thou choose; for each night a boon.” 


1 Yama, lord of death, is also the master of the Law in the world, and he is therefore 
the child of the Sun, luminous Master of Truth from which the Law is born. 
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STFrRT^q : *pPTT ^TT ^TTT 41dd^jffd4l JTTpf I 

cdcM^ dlPdddcydld PW d-Ml^li JW cfT cRT II 9o || 

10. “Tranquillised in his thought and serene of mind be the 
Gautama, my father, let his passion over me pass away 
from him; assured in heart let him greet me from thy grasp 
delivered; this boon I choose, the first of three. ” 

W !i«-dl-4 HfdcTT WtrT sfUlM PmI pJI-H^: I 

Tnff: 3frfwr 41dd^<-cdi II 99 II 

11. “Even as before assured in heart and by me released shall 
he be, Auddalaki Aruni, thy father; sweetly shall he sleep 
through the nights and his passion shall pass away from 
him, having seen thee from death’s jaws delivered.” 

t w RtiddiR-d PoPPr 1 

dlrdkididihiMm fft^r ii ^ n 

12. “In heaven fear is not at all, in heaven, O Death, thou art 
not, nor old age and its terrors; crossing over hunger and 
thirst as over two rivers, leaving sorrow behind the soul in 
heaven rejoices. 

W cddPH HJ-MH^hl JJcdf ST^ff dT ^dldl-M *T^FT I 
a^dcd PTTT P^dldd cpfur II 93 || 

13. “Therefore that heavenly Flame 2 which thou, O Death, stud- 
iest, expound unto me, for I believe. They who win their 
world of heaven, have immortality for their portion. This 
for the second boon I have chosen.” 

W d - ddlPH rTT if fd^T HJ-MdPH dPd^d : MdMH I 

^H-dHl'blPHd^ yPdai cdW Pd P^d TfDTFT II 9 * II 


“ The celestial force concealed subconsciently in man’s mortality by the kindling of 
which and its right ordering man transcends his earthly nature; not the physical flame 
of the external sacrifice to which these profound phrases are inapplicable. 
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14. “Hearken to me and understand, 0 Nachiketas; I declare 
to thee that heavenly Flame, for I know it. Know this to be 
the possession of infinite existence and the foundation and 
the thing hidden in the secret cave of our being.” 

cH# *TT -MNdldl 4T I 
^Tfr dryrdd'i'i 1<-4 II II 

15. Of the Flame that is the world’s beginning 3 he told him and 
what are the bricks to him and how many and the way of 
their setting; and Nachiketas too repeated it even as it was 
told; then Death was pleased and said to him yet farther; 

d^ddlryl-MFluil F^lcHI 4T dd£l4l <WlP4 ^T: I 
rllT 4P3T dPddl-MFpH: 54FTOW iJfDT II ^ II 

16. Yea; the Great Soul was gratified and said to him, “Yet a 
farther boon today I give thee; for even by thy name shall this 
Fire be called; this necklace also take unto thee, a necklace 4 
of many figures. 

PduiiPd+dR^rdV-i *rf*r fwrfnr cTTfrr i 

<d4l44 Pd bird I Pddl J >ddi id I l-d4cd tI 4 Id II >V9 || 

17. “Whoso lights the three fires 5 of Nachiketas and comes to 
union with the Three 6 and does the triple works, 7 beyond 
birth and death he crosses; for he finds the God of our 


3 The Divine Force concealed in the subconscient is that which has originated and built 
up the worlds. At the other end in the superconscient it reveals itself as the Divine Being, 
Lord and Knower who has manifested Himself out of the Brahman. 

^ The necklace of many figures is Prakriti, creative Nature which comes under the 
control of the soul that has attained to the divine existence. 

5 Probably, the divine force utilised to raise to divinity the triple being of man. 

^ Possibly, the three Purushas, soul-states or Personalities of the divine Being, indicated 
by the three letters AUM. The highest Brahman is beyond the three letters of the mystic 
syllable. 

^ The sacrifice of the lower existence to the divine, consummated on the three planes 
of man’s physical, vital and mental consciousness. 
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adoration, the Knower 8 who is born from the Brahman, 
whom having beheld he attains to surpassing peace. 

fafacdi d - pr fagjna^d dilfadidH i 
W prpTRTFJTrr: WtdT dftwl%4t 4tdT ■HJIMldi II 9^ II 

18. “When a man has the three flames of Nachiketas and knows 
this that is Triple, when so knowing he beholds the Flame 
of Nachiketas, then he thrusts from in front of him the 
meshes of the snare of death; leaving sorrow behind him he 
in heaven rejoices. 

1JT PoRddfaldid : HJ-mT d^TpofldT kdldd dW I 
MddlH dtd - ydJfdfad 'ddld^d'14 dT dIfad.dd pull'd || 99 || 

19. “This is the heavenly Flame, O Nachiketas, which thou 
hast chosen for the second boon; of this Flame the peoples 
shall speak that it is thine indeed. A third boon choose, O 
Nachiketas.” 

W STP fa fd fated I dlddHflfa %% I 

pdp fadJIdpfalSiHddfa dTPTFTT dT^ypfPr: II ^ || 

20. “This debate that there is over the man who has passed and 
some say ‘This he is not’ and some that he is, that, taught 
by thee, I would know; this is the third boon of the boons 
of my choosing.” 

%tTTrfr fa Ifa fat fad d prr t hr pfnwjTT w: 1 
3T^f dfald<dl puff'd - m 41H0editPd m P'ffad II =? II 

21. “Even by the gods was this debated of old; for it is not easy 
of knowledge, since very subtle is the law of it. Another 
boon choose, O Nachiketas; importune me not, nor urge 
me; this, this abandon.” 


° The Purusha or Divine Being, Knower of the Field, who dwells within all and for 
whose pleasure Prakriti fulfils the cosmic play. 
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htrrrfT fer or w w gwTTpri 

cfWT cdl^l-Ml T W^dt JTT^fr d ITcTRT 

rdw ii ?? ii 

22. “Even by the gods was this debated, it is sure, and thou 
thyself hast said that it is not easy of knowledge; never shall 
I find another like thee 9 to tell of it, nor is there any other 
boon that is its equal.” 

sRrrgr: rf^rspp ^R-dRi^-Mq^H i 

^rd w ^Thr srrrt ii =311 

23. “Choose sons and grandsons who shall live each a hun¬ 
dred years, choose much cattle and elephants and gold and 
horses; choose a mighty reach of earth and thyself live for 
as many years as thou listest. 

Ud^c-M zrhr JEW 4T fw Id J'dlR'hi d - 1 

dld^dEcddlV dild Id i cTT 4W4TPT 'bRIn II d* II 

24. “This boon if thou deemest equal to that of thy asking, 
choose wealth and long living; possess thou, O Nachiketas, 
a mighty country; I give thee thy desire of all desirable things 
for thy portion. 

T d~ 4W JWf drMHld. ddl^lHi^-^-dd : WWT1 
W TFTT: ETW: *T^tt =T WEfRTT jpp#: I 

3TTfdhrydlRr: Hptdl J W dld+dd W H l*j,y Ififr: II RX II 

25. “Yea, all desires that are hard to win in the world of mortals, 
all demand at thy pleasure; lo, these delectable women with 
their chariots and their bugles, whose like are not to be 
won by men, these I will give thee; live with them for thy 
handmaidens. But of death question not, O Nachiketas.” 


9 Yama is the knower and keeper of the cosmic Law through which the soul has to rise 
by death and life to the freedom of Immortality. 
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’StdTdT dcdV-l 4K-d$dd ddf^rqWT ^TdfdT dd: I 
3TfT dd vsfld-Hr-Midc| dtd dl^H-dd ^JrTdf^ II ^ II 

26. “Until the morrow mortal man has these things, O Ender, 
and they wear away all this keenness and glory of his senses; 
nay, all life is even for a little. Thine are these chariots and 
thine the dancing of these women and their singing. 

d fd%d ddufldl M'+dldtl fdddTTSd - %WT I 

'dlTd^lldl dTdftfsPdfd cd dTdf if d^l-M : d 9d n ^ || 

27. “Man is not to be satisfied by riches, and riches we shall 
have if we have beheld thee and shall live as long as thou 
shalt be lord of us. 10 This boon and no other is for my 
choosing. 

3TWtwR^dTdT^hcd 'dV4'dc4 : Wd:?=d: VMI dd I 
dPp=dTdd dfkldddtdrdld^Yd 'dUdd dt W II || 

28. “Who that is a mortal man and grows old and dwells down 
upon the unhappy earth, when he has come into the presence 
of the ageless Immortals and knows, yea, who when he looks 
very close at beauty and enjoyment and pleasure, can take 
delight in overlong living? 

M R-d Hh d Id Id Rhcd Rd Jfrdh dcdfdTTd d^fd fff dddd I 
dtSd dft JJddddld^t dFd ddHNPd^dl H 7’. II 

29. “This of which they thus debate, O Death, declare to me, 
even that which is in the great passage; than this boon which 
enters in into the secret that is hidden from us, no other 
chooses Nachiketas.” 


I® Life being a figure of death and Death of life, the only true existence is the infinite, 
divine and immortal. 
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The First Cycle; Second Chapter 

31 dd 5PTTg- ^T THT*f fW Pddld : I 

cHTf: %zr 31 Id d Id *-d ETPf H^TT fPrPTSqkr T SHfr II ? II 

Yam a speaks: 

1. One thing is the good and quite another thing is the pleasant, 
and both seize upon a man with different meanings. Of these 
whoso takes the good, it is well with him; he falls from the 
aim of life who chooses the pleasant. 

WIT wsr q*p-ihd<-di *0 fled PdPddPdd dTn i 

fir dTrsTr fnraT foftrr fnff dhiyqid faftfr ii ^ n 

2. The good and the pleasant come to a man and the thought¬ 
ful mind turns all around them and distinguishes. The wise 
chooses out the good from the pleasant, but the dull soul 
chooses the pleasant rather than the getting of his good and 
its having. 

w or firrrfcrTWPsr Tf%%cffsrwraff: i 

trrf T[fT PddFdlFdlHl STW 4^ Pd 4 4,^-11: II 3 || 

3. And thou, O Nachiketas, hast looked close at the objects of 
desire, at pleasant things and beautiful, and thou hast cast 
them from thee; thou hast not entered into the net of riches 
in which many men sink to perdition. 

d,t4d PdHpld PdTTt 3|PddJI W T PddlPd W I 
f^TDftf^FR - dPd+dfi =T r^T diFTT II II 

4. For far apart are these, opposite, divergent, the one that 
is known as the Ignorance and the other the Knowledge. 
But Nachiketas I deem truly desirous of the knowledge 
whom so many desirable things could not make to lust after 
them. 
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^fadJI-MId-cK drldHI: dYrr: : I 

<i^4-MH|U|l: Hfadfad JJST 3P*Ffar dlddHI WRpn II * II 

5. They who dwell in the ignorance, within it, wise in their own 
wit and deeming themselves very learned, men bewildered 
are they who wander about round and round circling like 
blind men led by the blind. 

P ffTTOT: HIddlld *mr tPTRFrT faddl^d JJSTf I 
34b# Trfarr tt pt# ^r: j^wkrt 4 ii $ ii 

6. The childish wit bewildered and drunken with the illusion 
of riches cannot open its eyes to see the passage to heaven; 
for he that thinks this world is and there is no other, comes 
again and again into Death’s thraldom. 

3| d u l I d I fa dglfadT d" 3pP#sfT Pf# 4 d" f#p 1 
3TTWf TOT sTRIT l^fal!i: II V9 II 

7. He that is not easy even to be heard of by many, and even of 
those that have heard they are many who have not known 
Him, — a miracle is the man that can speak of Him wisely 
or is skilful to win Him, and when one is found, a miracle 
is the listener who can know God even when taught of Him 
by the knower. 

P PHtT PT tifaddl PJPT hl-d^M : I 

3H-MMldd dfatd Hided 4)-MM sildddd'Jjydl'Jlld II d || 

8. An inferior man cannot tell you of Him; for thus told thou 
canst not truly know Him, since He is thought of in many 
aspects. Yet unless told of Him by another thou canst not 
find thy way there to Him; for He is subtler than subtlety 
and that which logic cannot reach. 

trr #r dfauidddi 5ftwFd#r ^nid trad 
PT cddlH : dcd^faddlld cdl^- # ^dldfal# : P2T II \ II 
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9. This wisdom is not to be had by reasoning, O beloved 
Nachiketas; only when told thee by another it brings real 
knowledge, — the wisdom which thou hast gotten. Truly 
thou art steadfast in the Truth! Even such a questioner as 
thou art may I meet with always. 

'5TRT R T?r T sfPJ#: 5tTW cET I 

cTcfr W d I Pd^hd RyddoPd tIdc?l: tTTWRW PdcdH II 5>° II 

Nachiketas speaks: 

10. I know of treasure that it is not for ever; for not by things 
unstable shall one attain That which is stable; therefore 
I heaped the fire of Nachiketas, and by the sacrifice of 
transitory things I won the Eternal. 


ww: yPdiii did>d-ryqd-y^ ttwi 

y Pdai tJrSTT v -fET dPd*ddScWTSfh II ?? II 

Yama speaks: 


11. When thou hast seen in thy grasp, O Nachiketas, the pos¬ 
session of desire and firm foundation of this world and an 
infinity of power and the other shore of security and praise 
and scope and wide moving and firm foundation, 11 wise 
and strong in steadfastness thou didst cast these things from 
thee. 


rf ft# JJSTPftrft# JJ^I Rid JTirj^TWI 

t# eett drr fwh# ^^iPd 


99 


12. Realising God by attainment to Him through spiritual Yoga, 
even the Ancient of Days who hath entered deep into that 
which is hidden and is hard to see, for he is established in 
our secret being and lodged in the cavern heart of things, the 
wise and steadfast man casts far from him joy and sorrow. 


H Or, “and great fame chanted through widest regions”. 
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Ud-'^cdl wiTW d^dujhddl^-l I 

*r rft^r 4k did fir ?t®^t w dPd4.d4 jt^t ii s>3 11 

13. When mortal man has heard, when he has grasped, when he 
has forcefully separated the Righteous One from his body 
and won that subtle Being, then he has delight, for he has 
got that which one can indeed delight in. Verily I deem of 
Nachiketas as a house wide open. 

3T^HT ^dl-d ddcMa-MPd II 9 < II 

Nachiketas speaks: 

14. Tell me of That which thou seest otherwhere than in virtue 
and otherwhere than in unrighteousness, otherwhere than 
in the created and the uncreated, otherwhere than in that 
which has been and that which shall be. 

tTT T?T ddKdHdPd dMiR-l WpT d - •M^P-d I 

•Mpl-ti.-dd dfPd cRt 4T Wfor d 41 *41 Pd cd d d II II 

Yam a speaks: 

15. The seat and goal that all the Vedas glorify and which all 
austerities declare, for the desire of which men practise holy 
living, of That will I tell thee in brief compass. OM is that 
goal, O Nachiketas. 

PTTSPrrarr Md-iildPirr rprcn 

Ud-ildPirr 5TTrdT 41 dPt-ti/d ctW rRT II ^ II 

16. For this Syllable is Brahman, this Syllable is the Most High: 
this Syllable if one know, whatsoever one shall desire, it is 
his. 

UddMHd ^ahddHHd TWI 

UddlHHd sTTrdT 4^1-Md II S>V9 || 

17. This support is the best, this support is the highest, knowing 
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this support one grows great in the world of the Brahman. 

*r vdi-Md few fferlwrfe wfw «pjcr wrfw i 

wfr fwr: snwfefe t ffer wit ll 9c; || 

18. That Wise One is not born, neither does he die; he came 
not from anywhere, neither is he anyone; he is unborn, he 
is everlasting, he is ancient and sempiternal, he is not slain 
in the slaying of the body. 

fw %ww w fwww fwi 
wf dt t fwfefefr wr fffer =r f=w 11?°. ii 

19. If the slayer think that he slays, if the slain think that he is 
slain, both of these have not the knowledge. This slays not, 
neither is He slain. 

wtwfewffe wftfefefe TfTWT I 

wfefe ffefeb# ^WTWfefefTTWRW: II =0 || 

20. Finer than the fine, huger than the huge the Self hides in 
the secret heart of the creature: when a man strips himself 
of will and is weaned from sorrow, then he beholds Him, 
purified from the mental elements he sees the greatness of 
the Self-being. 

wfefe ft wife 5 rwfe srrffe fer: i 

w ww w wfef sTBprtife ii 99 ii 

21. Seated He journeys far off, lying down He goes everywhere. 
Who other than I is fit to know God, even Him who is 
rapture and the transcendence of rapture? 

F^l'-d ffegwwf WTT WT T feferffe II 99 II 

22. Realising the Bodiless in bodies, the Established in things 
unsettled, the Great and Omnipresent Self, the wise and 
steadfast soul grieves no longer. 
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dlAFUcHI tFNFFT FT*fT T WTr =T 4J4T ^FT I 
^rtr PFr 3 ttfft erf ^tft 11 n 

23. The Self is not to be won by eloquent teaching, nor by brain 
power, nor by much learning: but only he whom this being 
chooses can win Him, for to him this Self bares His body. 

dI fa <dl TFFTTffd - : I 

■H I i!l I tI •H H fTl ^Tfr WT^^FTF^rFT \\ R « II 

24. None who has not ceased from doing evil, or who is not 
calm, or not concentrated in his being, or whose mind has 
not been tranquillised, can by wisdom attain to Him. 

t sft ^ w sfr^r: i 

^rr w w: ii n 

25. He to whom the sages are as meat and heroes as food for 
His eating and Death is an ingredient of His banquet, how 
thus shall one know of Him where He abideth? 


The First Cycle; Third Chapter 

W Pld-dl gfFTRT rjff H Idlil W TWI 
tiJ-MIdHl <Kpd T fwrf^WT: II 9 II 

Yama speaks: 

1. There are two that drink deep of the Truth in the world 
of work well accomplished: they are lodged in the secret 
plane of being and in the highest kingdom of the most High 
is their dwelling: as of light and shade the knowers of the 
Brahman speak of them and those of the five fires and those 
who have the three fires of Nachiketas. 

*T: Piffl'd Id Id FUSTT sf^T I 

3TW PddlHdi HTT dlPd4>d ^UPd II ^ II 
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2. May we have strength to kindle Agni Nachiketas, for he 
is the bridge of those who do sacrifice and he is Brahman 
supreme and imperishable, and the far shore of security to 
those who would cross this ocean. 

3ilcHH TfaT WPT I 

ff^ ^ mrf«f *r t: ^ m ii 

3. Know the body for a chariot and the soul for the master of 
the chariot: know Reason for the charioteer and the mind 
for the reins only. 

4. The senses they speak of as the steeds and the objects of sense 
as the paths in which they move; and One yoked with Self 
and the mind and the senses is the enjoyer, say the thinkers. 

•Mndld^NdH 4dc4^4dd *RTTT I 
d^r^iu^iTH fCTW ww mw: II « II 

5. Now he that is without knowledge with his mind ever 
unapplied, his senses are to him as wild horses and will 
not obey the driver of the chariot. 

%44R wfd - *TWT *PfTI 

d^r^lTui diHlId fT *TTW: II ", II 

6. But he that has knowledge with his mind ever applied, his 
senses are to him as noble steeds and they obey the driver. 

•Mndld^NdH 4 d cM H d Hi: I 

T ’T dcH d41 Hi (d WR - dlldJI-^Jd || vs || 

7. Yea, he that is without knowledge and is unmindful and is 
ever unclean, reaches not that goal, but wanders in the cycle 
of phenomena. 
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FFf Pd^lddH HFfF dHdHi: FTT 5ffV: I 
F ^ ddKdlHlPd •M'f-H|<i ifFp F ^l-Md II c; || 

8. But he that has knowledge and is mindful and pure always, 
reaches that goal whence he is not born again. 

ld5lHflKM^ FF:mJ£dld FT: I 
FfS^TF - : H KFI Hi Pd d Ps^H: TW W II \ II 

9. That man who uses the mind for reins and the knowledge 
for the driver, reaches the end of his road, the highest seat 
of Vishnu. 

W FFFTT FT FF - : I 
ffff^ w f%f%TRFT ii s>°ii 

10. Than the senses the objects of sense are higher; and higher 
than the objects of sense is the Mind; and higher than the 
Mind is the faculty of knowledge; and than that is the Great 
Self higher. 

FfF: >UF°M'tdF°M'tdld.. TT: I 

^WfT FT PPPdrHI FTTFT FT FTT FfF: II 99 II 

11. And higher than the Great Self is the Unmanifest and higher 
than the Unmanifest is the Purusha: than the Purusha there 
is none higher: He is the culmination, He is the highest goal 
of the journey. 

ff Ffy yrry irsfssdFr f tow i 
^srsra- cdJF-MI fur ywrr ^WTfsTfF: II 9= II 

12. The secret Self in all existences does not manifest Himself 
to the vision: yet is He seen by the seers of the subtle by a 
subtle and perfect understanding. 

dl^dd) yi5)fd-4I^^H FIcHPd I 
5l I d d I cd (d F^fF fFFP%T FIcHPd II 93 || 
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13. Let the wise man restrain speech in his mind and mind in 
his self of knowledge, and knowledge in the Great Self, and 
that again let him restrain in the Self that is at peace. 

dip Sid dTTW trRT dTTf^rtw I 

’lttt fdiwr §Tcwr 5# wrr 11 s> * 11 

14. Arise, awake, find out the great ones and learn of them; for 
sharp as a razor’s edge, hard to traverse, difficult of going is 
that path, say the sages. 

dPTTCFFd rrId - : 4T d^TrfWPT y^-dd II rj II 

15. That in which sound is not, nor touch, nor shape, nor 
diminution, nor taste, nor smell, that which is eternal, and It 
is without end or beginning, higher than the Great Self and 
stable, — that having seen, from the mouth of death there is 
deliverance. 

Hlld^diiy IfeMId ^cyyl<td THIdHdl 
d4rdl ^r4T W Wfl si^HidsCldd II ^ II 

16. The man of intelligence having spoken or heard the eternal 
story of Nachiketas wherein Death was the speaker, grows 
great in the world of the Brahman. 

tw st^ptttTti 

trw: dl44»M 4T ddH'-cdld 4>c-yd I 
cKM-rMId 4>rHd II >V9 || 

17. He who being pure recites this supreme secret at the time 
of the Shraddha in the assembly of the Brahmins, that turns 
for him to infinite existence. 
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The Second Cycle; First Chapter 

H hHh *nfT SEf^nTcT H^-lPd dl-d OcHH I 

diPa^l J : II 9 II 

Yama said: 

1. The Self-born hath set the doors of the body to face out¬ 
ward, therefore the soul of a man gazeth outward and not 
at the Self within; hardly a wise man here and there desiring 
immortality turneth his eyes inward and seeth the Self within 
him. 

T’T'T: 'blFH'i-MPd dlHI^rl ^cdldPd Pddd^-I TTSFTI 

3PT dTrr 3I^dcd Pd Pled I ^dH^dP^^ T 5TPF9RT II ^ II 

2. The rest childishly follow after desire and pleasure and walk 
into the snare of Death who gapeth wide for them. But calm 
souls having learned of immortality seek not for permanence 
in the things of this world that pass and are not. 

w w °d h ppiN 
Ud4d Pd^HlPd fWT dP^I^-ld I PTri: 5RT Mil 

3. By the Self one knoweth taste and form and smell, by the 
Self one knoweth sound and touch and the joy of man with 
woman; what is there left in this world of which the Self not 
knoweth? This is the thing thou seekest. 

<-dHI-d ^IJlPtdl-d : dt4t ddl^-MPd I 
•H^l-ri f^BIcHId I TrdT dTT T ^HdPd II II 

4. The calm soul having comprehended the great Lord, the 
omnipresent Self by whom one beholdeth both to the end 
of dream and to the end of waking, ceaseth from grieving. 

uf ^cf 311rHId viftdBPrldild^ I 

fsiTT ^cDTSETRT d - drft Pd^Jj^d I mr|- gyr II y II 
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5 . He that hath known from very close this Eater of sweetness, 
the Jiva, the Self within that is lord of what was and what 
shall be, shrinketh not thereafter from aught nor abhorreth 
any. This is the thing thou seekest. 

*T: TT cTWf I 

ijff Pcm-ci i Tcrl: crt ii ^ ii 

6. He is the seer that seeth Him who came into being before 
austerity and was before the waters; deep in the heart of the 
creature he seeth Him, for there He standeth by the mingling 
of the elements. This is the thing thou seekest. 

VT y-RFT ^dryPjPdTcidm-yl I 

Tjff ypdi»-y Pd^dl tp- ^dPd^'dlAid 1drT II \9 II 

7. This is Aditi, the mother of the Gods, who was born through 
the Prana and by the mingling of the elements had her being; 
deep in the heart of things she has entered, there she is 
seated. This is the thing thou seekest. 


PJ-tflPdRidl 'dldd'il W VP trPMPPf: I 


Tent drf II t; I 


8. As a woman carrieth with care the unborn child in her 
womb, so is the Master of knowledge lodged in the tinders, 
and day by day should men worship him who live their 
waking life and stand before him with sacrifice; for he is 
that Agni. This is the thing thou seekest. 


•Md^n^Pd T J|-*i,Pd I 

cf ddTPMdlHI^ dMPd I pyr || \ \\ 

9. He from whom the sun riseth and to whom the sun re- 
turneth, and in Him are all the Gods established, — none 
passeth beyond Him. This is the thing thou seekest. 
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^5^ cT^f^l 

I Hi Pd W WW 4FPT H^-lPd II 9° II 

10. What is in this world is also in the other, and what is in the 
other, that again is in this; who thinketh he sees difference 
here, from death to death he goeth. 

HMlR-d fWT I 

’T J|-*4,Pd W HPd II 99 II 

11. Through the mind must we understand that there is nothing 
in this world that is really various; who thinketh he sees 
difference here, from death to death he goeth. 

3^-SiHld : *1^ 3ilcHPd PdSiPd I 

f?TRt T drft I Tctl: dcT II 9= II 

12. The Purusha who is seated in the midst of ourself is no 
larger than the finger of a man. He is the lord of what was 
and what shall be; Him having seen one shrinketh not from 
aught nor abhorreth any. This is the thing thou seekest. 

’H^TT rdlPdP’dl'^m.: I 

fill Id I W ff?¥:l Tctl: cRT II 93 II 

13. The Purusha that is within is no larger than the finger of a 
man; He is like a blazing fire that is without smoke, He is 
lord of His past and His future. He alone is today and He 
alone shall be tomorrow. This is the thing thou seekest. 

zpffw fTp rpf%y fwr^fd - 1 
pr w^crrwTf^T^fd - 11 s >* n 

14. As water that raineth in the rough and difficult places, run¬ 
neth to many sides on the mountain-tops, so he that seeth 
separate law and action of the one Spirit, followeth in the 
track of what he seeth. 
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Jpr dl^'ld H^TI 

n^- jptfwrw 3 TTtRT wlrr iftw 11 11 

15. But as pure water that is poured into pure water, even as it 
was such it remaineth, so is it with the soul of the thinker 
who knoweth God, O seed of Gotama. 

The Second Cycle; Second Chapter 

3T^HT T ifldPd Pd^Td^ Pd^-dd I PTTi: drf II 9 II 

Yama said: 

1. The Unborn who is not devious-minded hath a city with 
eleven gates; when He taketh up his abode in it, He grieveth 
not, but when He is set free from it, that is His deliverance. 
This is the thing thou seekest. 

WW-. sjfspr? d^U'dRyd^ldl dPd'KrdPdifl'Jmd.. I 

iftwr dtd^l ^1*^1 W II = II 

2. Lo, the Swan whose dwelling is in the purity, He is the Vasu 
in the interregions, the Sacrificer at the altar, the Guest in 
the vessel of the drinking; He is in man and in the Great 
Ones and His home is in the Law and His dwelling is in 
the firmament; He is all that is born of water and all that is 
born of earth and all that is born of the mountains. He is 
the Truth and He is the Mighty One. 

y lui^dcdd Id yH-DIf^Pd I 

JT^T dldddldld fW ddldd II 3 || 

3. This is He that draweth the main breath upward and casteth 
the lower breath downward. The Dwarf that sitteth in the 
centre, to Him all the Gods do homage. 
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3TFT fFSFFTFFT FffF: | 

frifaFTFFT f%W Hp^l^d I ITcfl: FT II *” II 

4. When this encased spirit that is in the body falleth away 
from it, when He is freed from its casing, what is there then 
that remaineth? This is the thing thou seekest. 

T 5TRFT HNIdH Ft# 'dldPd TTF1 
?TW T 'dldP-d -MR-H^dl^MlP^dl II * II 

5. Man that is mortal liveth not by the breath, no, nor by the 
lower breath; but by something else we live in which both 
these have their being. 

fTT T TT tH^-HPd TIT FTT ddlddd I 
FTT T FW TFT 3TTFFT FtIt TIFF - 1| $ || 

6. Surely, O Gautama, I will tell thee of this secret and eternal 
Brahman and likewise what becometh of the soul when one 
dieth. 

^Tl rH-H-M 5FRFT ill TUcdld FffT: I 
F^u^G^d-MPd TTTTT TTPJFT II V9 II 

7. For some enter a womb to the embodying of the Spirit 
and others follow after the Immovable; according to their 
deeds is their goal and after the measure of their revealed 
knowledge. 

T ft gny ^HlPd' TFT TFT ^FTf Pdl"J|: I 

F%T ipf dr w FFTFJF^SFT I 

dR’HWl'hl: fert: FT FT Hlc4Pd WF I prit FT II c; II 

8. This that waketh in the sleepers creating desire upon desire, 
this Purusha, Him they call the Bright One, Him Brahman, 
Him Immortality, and in Him are all the worlds established; 
none goeth beyond Him. This is the thing thou seekest. 
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yP#! w w yPdEy) ^n^ri 
tnfFFppr ^d^dl'd'UcHI W W M Pd EMl II \ II 

9. Even as one Fire hath entered into the world but it shapeth 
itself to the forms it meeteth, so there is one Spirit within all 
creatures but it shapeth itself to form and form; it is likewise 
outside these. 

y Pd^'l W W yPdEMl *PJ?TI 
tr^FFppr ^d^dl'd'UrHI W W M Pd % Ml *rf#T II S>° II 

10. Even as one Air hath entered into the world but it shapeth 
itself to the forms it meeteth, so there is one Spirit within all 
creatures but it shapeth itself to form and form; it is likewise 
outside these. 

2J# W fMHld-d-d Pd'-Md : I 

tr^=FP2T fl 4 ^d I tK I cd I d" PH^d PTs|r: II 99 II 

11. Even as the Sun is the eye of all this world, yet it is not soiled 
by the outward blemishes of the visual, so there is one Spirit 
within all creatures, but the sorrow of this world soils it not, 
for it is beyond grief and his danger. 

P/# wf fl 4 ^d 1 -tK 1 cd I P# P - : #tfFT I 

ddlcH# #^ya-yhd #rp%rr 517W #TtTFT II 9R II 

12. One calm and controlling Spirit within all creatures that 
maketh one form into many fashions; the calm and strong 
who see Elim in the self as in a mirror, theirs is eternal felicity 
and ’tis not for others. 

Idcdl3 (d cMIdi ddd^ddldlhdil *TfdT # PddHlPd 'bI-HIH I 
ddicH##*jyy-ypd #rp%rr 5rrf#: snwf ddfMid ii ?3 ii 

13. The One Eternal in many transient, the One Conscious in 
many conscious beings, who being One ordereth the desires 
of many; the calm and strong who behold Him in the self 
as in a mirror, theirs is eternal peace and ’tis not for others. 
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dddPdPd WT p[ I 

W =f dPcdldV-li fWf HTfd - fwfd - 4T II 9 * II 

14. “This is He,” is all they can realise of Him, a highest felicity 
which none can point to nor any define it. How shall I 
know of Him whether He shineth or reflecteth one light and 
another? 

■T cTT HTfd" d - d^dl PTT Pd^dd HTf^T ^dd^dPH : I 
d*PT dl-ddddlPd HT rTRT HT4TT ddTdd fwfd - II II 

15. There the Sun cannot shine and the moon has no lustre; all 
the stars are blind; there our lightnings flash not, neither 
any earthly fire. For all that is bright is but the shadow of 
His brightness and by His shining all this shineth. 

The Second Cycle; Third Chapter 

Udldd : I 

tpf dT dddl^d^-dd I 
d R-HFsTl'hl: felt: dT dlcdPd I nrTlt drT II 9 ll 

Yama said: 

1. This is the eternal uswattha tree whose roots are aloft, but 
its branches are downward. It is He that is called the Bright 
One and Brahman and Immortality, and in Him are all the 
worlds established; none goeth beyond Him. This is the 
thing thou seekest. 

dfct fw TRTcd# 5TPJT tprfd' I 

W WpT W tpr wf^cT II = II 

2. All this universe of motion moveth in the Prana and from 
the Prana also it proceeded; a mighty terror is He, yea, a 
thunderbolt uplifted. Who know Him are the immortals. 
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d 4 K T-*-| | pH T-d H Rl Tp - : I 

: 11311 

3. For fear of Him the fire burneth, for fear of Him the sun 
giveth heat, for fear of Him Indra and Vayu and Death 
hasten in their courses. 


fer: I 

cTcT: tfirtTr^ra - 4TRRP II * II 

4. If in this world of men and before thy body fall from 
thee, thou art able to apprehend it, then thou availest for 
embodiment in the worlds that are His creations. 


rPMIcHPd W rPTT fpRTt% I 
WTRf 4Tp rPTT ^I4ld14lpf.4 II if II 

5. In the self one seeth God as in a mirror but as in a dream 
in the world of the fathers, and as in water one seeth the 
surface of an object, so one seeth Him in the world of the 
Gandharvas; but He is seen as light and shade in the heaven 
of the Spirit. 

pjjcH4l4HHi ITTUT T ifldPd II ", II 

6. The calm soul having comprehended the separateness of the 
senses and the rising of them and their setting and their 
separate emergence putteth from him pain and sorrow. 

4T *T-tT JTW: TTW’JtFPT I 
4v4KlV 4£ddW-l4d^d4H II V9 II 

7. The mind is higher than the senses, and above the mind is 
the thought, and above the thought is the mighty Spirit, and 
above the Mighty One is the Unmanifest. 
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3T^rwr^ tt: sqrr^n:f^rf tpr ^1 

*f $TTcdT ^-4d ^t^dcd W d-*i,Pd II c; || 

8. But highest above the Unmanifest is the Purusha who per- 
vadeth all and alone hath no sign nor feature. Mortal man 
knowing Him is released into immortality. 

T Pd&Pd WTPf T M^-MPd d^dd. I 

ddH I dddlPd^Hl W Pd^f^dldd wf^rT II \ II 

9. He hath not set His body within the ken of seeing, neither 
doth any man with the eye behold Him, but to the heart and 
mind and the supermind He is manifest. Who know Him 
are the immortals. 

Ha-dMPd&'d $HdlPd dWT ^ I 

ffer T Pdd^Pd dldl§: TW pf^iT || ?o || 

10. When the five senses cease and are at rest and the mind 
resteth with them and the Thought ceaseth from its work¬ 
ings, that is the highest state, say thinkers. 

dt TldPdPd d-M'd f^l f I Id p-^ldd I f u l IH I 

^Mdddddl Hdfd - hr tTHdN-P-fl II 99 II 

11. The state unperturbed when the senses are imprisoned in the 
mind, of this they say “it is Yoga”. Then man becomes very 
vigilant, for Yoga is the birth of things and their ending. 12 

%cT d" dWT STTfT ?TddT d^TI 

^ddlPd W d^MH^Md II ?= II 

12. Not with the mind hath man the power to see God, no, nor 
by speech nor with the eye. Unless one saith “He is,” how 
can one become sensible of Him? 


Shankara interprets, “As Yoga hath a beginning (birth) so hath it an ending.” But 
this is not what the Sruti says. 
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^4d1c4dlHM-*l<>M'(-dTd4ldd ^m^TT: I 
3TWfc^dT7dTWPT dvddld : Wfcfd - II ?3 II 

13. One must apprehend Him in the concept “He is” and also 
in His essential principle, but when he hath grasped Him as 
the Is, then the essential of Him dawneth upon a man. 

till l fffr P*ini: I 

3PP iTrsffejJrfr ddcdd s^T 44^d II 9x II 

14. When every desire that harboureth in the heart of a man 
hath been loosened from its moorings, then this mortal put- 
teth on immortality; even here he enjoyeth Brahman in this 
human body. 

W srpTCRT SRipcr: I 

3T^r ddcddld-sLI*j,i»ll4d4 II II 

15. When all the strings of the heart are rent asunder, even here 
in this human birth, then the mortal becometh immortal. 
This is the whole teaching of the Scriptures. 

srt ^ JjqHdPdPd 1 

d dl ^d d 14 4^dcd 4 Id Pddc*4U| II ^ II 

16. A hundred and one are the nerves of the heart and of all 
these only one issueth out through the head of a man; by 
this the soul mounteth up to its immortal home but the rest 
lead him to all sorts and conditions of births in his passing. 

3i ^4ld: T^S-dtlcHI fTT dTdPdSi: I 

d - ■Hl^'PUld y^-ycKdlPdddl4.i twi 

d~ PddJI-^.4iHTd d - Pd dJ I-3>,d->4 ^d P4 Pd II >V9 || 

17. The Purusha, the Spirit within, who is no larger than the 
finger of a man is seated for ever in the heart of creatures; 
one must separate Him with patience from one’s own body 
as one separates from a blade of grass its main fibre. Thou 
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shalt know Him for the Bright Immortal, yea, for the Bright 
Immortal. 

Iwrctt ^ 1 

sl^MIHl RK'jfliiJT % f^srrpqw II S>c; II 

18. Thus did Nachiketas with Death for his teacher win the 
God-knowledge; he learned likewise the whole ordinance 
of the Yoga: thereafter he obtained Brahman and became 
void of stain and void of death. So shall another be who 
cometh likewise to the science of the Spirit. 
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Chapter One: Section I 
^TRT m: Epp^T fwRT didT ^ddfd dtHT I 

w T%^mT 11 s> 11 

1. Brahma first of the Gods was born, the creator of all, the 
world’s protector; he to Atharvan, his eldest son, declared 
the God-knowledge in which all sciences have their founda¬ 
tion. 

3iwr df 5Tciw d^jiddi m ^PldNiPfp: dfgfddmT i 

TT dK^MId dcdd^ld ^ HTW^PsffW HHdHH II ^ II 

2. The God-knowledge by Brahma declared to Atharvan, 
Atharvan of old declared to Angir; he to Satyavaha the 
Bharadwaja told it, the Bharadwaja to Angiras, both the 
higher and the lower knowledge. 

sffrrn f w^i 

wfr Pddld ddTdd Pddki dddlPd II 3 || 

3. Shaunaka, the great house-lord, came to Angiras in the due 
way of the disciple and asked of him, “Lord, by knowing 
what does all this that is become known?” 

cH# W I f f^T dPdd°d stItt f t=fT dT d^Pddi ddPd 

W -ddEUI d - II «• II 

4. To him thus spoke Angiras: Twofold is the knowledge that 
must be known of which the knowers of the Brahman tell, 
the higher and the lower knowledge. 


ddlMtl dtJddl d^dd: dlddddsd^PT: fw ssrrdvnjf 

Pd ddd vrdl Pd d Pd Pd I 3PT W W ddHKd Pd d*-dd II * II 
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5 . Of which the lower, the Rig Veda and the Yajur Veda 
and the Santa Veda and the Atharva Veda, chanting, rit¬ 
ual, grammar, etymological interpretation, and prosody and 
astronomy. And then the higher by which is known the 
Immutable. 

W cKHlIuiHKH I farR 

dddd ddoMii RT ^ddlPd TlVwrfRT dW: II a II 

6. That the invisible, that the unseizable, without connections, 
without hue, without eye or ear, that which is without hands 
or feet, eternal, pervading, which is in all things and impal¬ 
pable, that which is Imperishable, that which is the womb 
of creatures sages behold everywhere. 

^nuHlPf: tpi^r ^ WT ^| o*p 41M RwfRT I 

W *RT: cPITO i I rH H d dl £ fWT II \9 II 

7. As the spider puts out and gathers in, as herbs spring up 
upon the earth, as hair of head and body grow from a living 
man, so here all is born from the Immutable. 

RWT dd'Rvmrh'dNd I 

srwsrpjfr rpr: Rrtf rHr: dl^dH II c; || 

8. Brahman grows by his energy at work, and then from Him 
is Matter born, and out of Matter life, and mind and truth 
and the worlds, and in works immortality. 

d^HHd'i RFT RRW WRRT II \ II 

9. He who is the Omniscient, the all-wise, He whose energy 
is all made of knowledge, from Him is born this that is 
Brahman here, this Name and Form and Matter. 
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Chapter One: Section II 

d ddcdcd wfw ^TFWf'WrfT ddldi ^fMT 

'H d d I (d I 

dl-MN^q- faw drM'hlHI mp ^ ?Tt% II 9 II 

1. This is That, the Truth of things: works which the sages 
beheld in the Mantras 1 were in the Treta 2 manifoldly ex¬ 
tended. Works do ye perform religiously with one passion 
for the Truth; this is your road to the heaven of good deeds. 

viHidd spTr: fssfcrriT 1 

d«|'^ld|J|M'df | J|l|d'l : y PdM fcPT II = II 

2. When the fire of the sacrifice is kindled and the flame sways 
and quivers, then between the double pourings of butter 
cast therein with faith thy offerings. 

•y^lPH^ldq'iiliqyl'JHifiq^i^qiwiqHiq-MUiqrdrqcjrvHd T I 
3 i|dq^<dqPdP=Hi idqmnqiHif^ P^dR-d 11311 

3. For he whose altar-fires are empty of the new-moon offering 
and the full-moon offering and the offering of the rains 
and the offering of the first fruits, or unfed, or fed without 
right ritual, or without guests or without the dues to the 
Vishwa-Devas, destroys his hope of all the seven worlds. 

Wirfp dvtl<T) w ddlvddl T ^HlP^dl *TT ^ I 

^PhP^h) Pd^Ml ^ HdiddMi ^Irr *tet frrgr: II * II 

4. Kali, the black, Karali, the terrible, Manojava, thought- 
swift, Sulohita, blood-red, Sudhumravarna, smoke-hued, 
Sphulingini, scattering sparks, Vishwaruchi, the all-beauti¬ 
ful, these are the seven swaying tongues of the fire. 


1 The inspired verses of the Veda. 
- The second of the four ages. 
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d*Kd 3Tdl<t>M dl|ddd s^KdlddJ 

cf Hd-cddl: W ddldi MPd f'hlifWFT: II 'i II 

5. He who in these when they are blazing bright performs 
the rites, in their due season, him his fires of sacrifice take 
and they lead him, these rays of the Sun, there where the 
Overlord of the gods is the Inhabitant on high. 

U^Pd ddl§dd : dddd : TNwOTT d^Pd I 

fw d N d Pd d d "-cdd4d*vd <7T d - : *T?dt d^Hld.: II ", II 

6. “Come with us”, “Come with us”, they cry to him, these 
luminous fires of sacrifice, and they bear him by the rays of 
the Sun speaking to him pleasant words of sweetness, doing 
him homage, “This is your holy world of Brahman and the 
heaven of your righteousness.” 

RTdT ^rPr 3P^T dsHdl diyjdiPldddd J Tf dvR~ I 

ifd^dl ^rsfdd-dPd jjst drrpjrg'd" ^rwfr 11 ^ n 

7. But frail are the ships of sacrifice, frail these forms of sacri¬ 
fice, all the eighteen of them, in which are declared the lower 
works; fools are they who hail them as the highest good and 
they come yet again to this world of age and death. 

3| IddJ Id Id-rlP dddldl: RRT dTrr: H pJ-ddd-dd Id I: I 

'dt-ddldl: dPtdPd JJST dlddldl WRdT: II c; || 

8. They who dwell shut within the Ignorance and they hold 
themselves for learned men thinking “We, even we are 
the wise and the sages” — fools are they and they wander 
around beaten and stumbling like blind men led by the 
blind. 

3| Pd dJ I d i dfHT dddldl W f^TTdt 3cdPdd-dPd dTvTT: I 
dr^Pduil d" ddddPd TRUrT ddl^.l: sftwtddWdRT II \ II 

9. They dwell in many bonds of the Ignorance, children think¬ 
ing, “We have achieved our aim of Paradise”; for when the 
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men of works are held by their affections, and arrive not 
at the Knowledge, then they are overtaken by anguish, then 
their Paradise wastes by enjoying and they fall from their 
heavens. 

d-Mdldl tnjsr: I 

Hi'h'H-i 'pr ftwt dr Iwf^r n 9° 11 

10. Minds bewildered who hold the oblation offered and the 
well dug for the greatest righteousness and know not any 
other highest good, on the back of heaven they enjoy the 
world won by their righteousness and enter again this or 
even a lower world. 

^n-di ^t^t: i 

Pk^I : MdlP'd ddl^d : W ^®MdIcd I II 99II 

11. But they who in the forest follow after faith and self- 
discipline, calm and full of knowledge, living upon alms, 
cast from them the dust of their passions, and through the 
gate of the Sun they pass on there where is the Immortal, 
the Spirit, the Self undecaying and imperishable. 

TfteT Hl'hl'd-.dTddH dltyufl PddddldMI^cdfri: I 

dP^ldld'^rfHP htMI rh|: dlPdd d^PdiAH 11?= II 

12. The seeker of the Brahman, having put to the test the worlds 
piled up by works, arrives at world-distaste, for not by work 
done is reached He who is Uncreated. 3 For the knowledge 
of That, let him approach, fuel in hand, a Guru, one who is 
learned in the Veda and is devoted to contemplation of the 
Brahman. 

cH# ’T Pdsil-HfMI-M *P=W Mill I'd Pd did iildlPddld I 

WSTT TW ^Tcd - MidN m drddd d^PddJIH II 93 || 


3 Or, “He, the uncreated, lives not by that which is made.” Literally, “not by the made 
(or, by that which is done) the Unmade (He who is uncreated)”. 
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13. To him because he has taken entire refuge with him, with a 
heart tranquillised and a spirit at peace, that man of knowl¬ 
edge declares in its principles the science of the Brahman by 
which one comes to know the Immutable Spirit, the True 
and Real. 
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Chapter Two: Section I 

d4dcHc4 W IrMN'bl'i PdH£pM.^|: f|s^i!|: tTRcRT 

HW: I 

cr^rarrTT Rrfw: eTrt *tptt: 5 ftrpt ctt twrfr n ? 11 

1. This is That, the Truth of things: as from one high-kindled 
fire thousands of different sparks are born and all have 
the same form of fire, so, O fair son, from the immutable 
manifold becomings are born and even into that they depart. 

faafr siPJrr: ^ I 

3TWfr I: spfh ^rarTTcTTcT: TT: II R II 

2. He, the divine, the formless Spirit, even he is the outward 
and the inward and he the Unborn; he is beyond life, beyond 
mind, luminous, Supreme beyond the immutable. 

TPJfT JT=T: f|dT-pipJ| W I 
*f ^T^wffdTpr: f^T HI Tfufl || 3 || 

3. Life and mind and the senses are born from Him and the sky, 
and the wind, and light, and the waters and earth upholding 
all that is. 

fwsr: 4 W RrfcTPST T?T: I 

4HU TT°fr f^T T^rf spT 

d 4 ^d I tI 11 rH I II ^ II 

4. Fire is the head of Him and his eyes are the Sun and Moon, 
the quarters his organs of hearing and the revealed Vedas 
are his voice, air is his breath, the universe is his heart, Earth 
lies at his feet. He is the inner Self in all beings. 

d<-HKlH : ErfipTl" ^E?T T: T^TFT I 

TFTT Pn Rt^Pd -MlPid14i STW: piled spdl: II a II 

5. From Him is fire, of which the Sun is the fuel, then rain 
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from the Soma, herbs upon the earth, and the male casts his 
seed into woman: thus are these many peoples born from 
the Spirit. 

d<-HI-£d : *TFT 4t8TT ^famT^T I 

fidrH WTTW *TfTf W # W ’fT: II S, II 

6. From Him are the hymns of the Rig Veda, the Sama and the 
Yajur, initiation, and all sacrifices and works of sacrifice, 
and dues given, the year and the giver of the sacrifice and 
the worlds, on which the moon shines and the sun. 

d<-HI-d ^TT ^fVTT dy*idl: : W3T d-MiPfl I 

y Iu|IH mD dlP^-Mdl *TctT f4f*FST II vs II 

7. And from Him have issued many gods, and demi-gods and 
men and beasts and birds, the main breath and downward 
breath, and rice and barley, and askesis and faith and Truth, 
and chastity and rule of right practice. 

w ywr: d^HicHHiRy: *rfw: w fbrn i 

w w dfPri mt tjfRnrr Pd P^d i: w w n <; ii 

8. The seven breaths are born from Him and the seven lights 
and kinds of fuel and the seven oblations and these seven 
worlds in which move the life-breaths set within with the 
secret heart for their dwelling-place, seven and seven. 

3Td": ^rr ftp^psr *HT^HIcK|-<-d *T4wn i 

3 FTST 3 Ttw 4 f RrlSid II \ II 

9. From Him are the oceans and all these mountains and from 
Him flow rivers of all forms, and from Him are all plants, 
and sensible delight which makes the soul to abide with the 
material elements. 

TjW mpr fw sf^T M fl^dH I 

tr^fp Ph P^d Jj^i-yi *fpRr ii s>° n 
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10. The Spirit is all this universe; He is works and askesis and 
the Brahman, supreme and immortal. O fair son, he who 
knows this hidden in the secret heart, scatters even here in 
this world the knot of the Ignorance. 

Chapter Two: Section II 

3TTIV: i TFT ddRldd I 

d<dvrdH'iT fKfld/uii xpr p^NK 

yvdHiH ii 9 ii 

1. Manifested, it is here set close within, moving in the secret 
heart, this is the mighty foundation and into it is consigned 
all that moves and breathes and sees. This that is that great 
foundation here, know, as the Is and Is-not, the supremely 
desirable, greatest and the Most High, beyond the knowl¬ 
edge of creatures. 

iKRH'i w FfMrrm fdffdT h I I>h ^ i 

d'id'iJirr d - y dl$Jd : I d^drHrM d«^d 

fdf^ II = II 

2. That which is the Luminous, that which is smaller than the 
atoms, that in which are set the worlds and their peoples, 
That is This, — it is Brahman immutable: life is That, it is 
speech and mind. That is This, the True and Real, it is That 
which is immortal: it is into That that thou must pierce, O 
fair son, into That penetrate. 

•Hfjii-d ^rrarfdlw dwtd - i 

3TFTRT d'idMJIdd %ddT dT8dT dWSTr EfpRT fdf^ II 3 || 

3. Take up the bow of the Upanishad, that mighty weapon, set 
to it an arrow sharpened by adoration, draw the bow with 
a heart wholly devoted to the contemplation of That, and 
O fair son, penetrate into That as thy target, even into the 
Immutable. 
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w# igj irH i rn' i 

3T^FT%R %^osj- SflTW d-Hdl HW II * II 

4. OM is the bow and the soul is the arrow, and That, even the 
Brahman, is spoken of as the target. That must be pierced 
with an unfaltering aim; one must be absorbed into That as 
an arrow is lost in its target. 

^ srFbsr ?#: 1 

dh4di RTW 3BcHH4~MI 4T4T Rf: II it II 

5. He in whom are inwoven heaven and earth and the mid¬ 
region, and mind with all the life-currents, Him know to 
be the one Self; other words put away from you: this is the 
bridge to immortality. 

3TTT fT twfr *TldT W RW: W U.dU'd^Kd 4J4T 

vdNBH: I 

STtfacW «4TW 3ilcHH ^R-d T: HKI4 cTW: H<<-dId II 4 II 

6. Where the nerves are brought close together like the spokes 
in the nave of a chariot-wheel, this is He that moves within, 
— there is He manifoldly born. Meditate on the Self as OM 
and happy be your passage to the other shore beyond the 
darkness. 

tr: 44Id4 I 

f^T STITT" ITT °41 Ic4 I y Id Pad : II \9 II 

7. The Omniscient, the All-wise, whose is this might and 
majesty upon the earth, is this self enthroned in the divine 
city of the Brahman, in his ethereal heaven. 

ddld-y: yiui^i'O'Hdi y Idfedds^r dTddi-y i 
dkdHd y Rya-yPd 4Trr m I 441 Id 11 c; 11 

8. A mental being, leader of the life and the body, has set a 
heart in matter, in matter he has taken his firm foundation. 
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By its knowing the wise see everywhere around them That 
which shines in its effulgence, a shape of Bliss and immortal. 

fiRRr HW5PTT: I 

sPPsrt wfar nidi ii \ 11 

9. The knot of the heart-strings is rent, cut away are all doubts, 
and a man’s works are spent and perish, when is seen That 
which is at once the being below and the Supreme. 

ffTrcrsr Tt dT?T faw m I 

cT^f vrifl Pd d i 'HflId fd dJ d I <?H Id dl f%T: II 9° || 

10. In a supreme golden sheath the Brahman lies, stainless, with¬ 
out parts. A Splendour is That, It is the Light of Lights, It is 
That which the self-knowers know. 

■T rHT ^ff HTRr T d-ildM.'h T*TT Pd^dd HtRtT $ddhdBpH : I 
cFPT dI’-d'H^dIId HT cTW HT*TT ddTdd fwfd - II 99 || 

11. There the sun shines not and the moon has no splendour and 
the stars are blind; there these lightnings flash not, how then 
shall burn this earthly fire? All that shines is but the shadow 
of his shining; all this universe is effulgent with his light. 

dtpddHBri !i«-dld Wtp" WTT sT^T ^aTWSftrTW I 
STWh# T STCJcf d^dd Pd^ Pdd dP’.aH II 9^ II 

12. All this is Brahman immortal, naught else; Brahman is in 
front of us, Brahman behind us, and to the south of us and 
to the north of us 4 and below us and above us; it stretches 
everywhere. All this is Brahman alone, all this magnificent 
universe. 


4 Or, “to the right and the left of us”. 
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Chapter Three: Section I 

ST pt PpIT WIT TfTTTTWRT I 

d -Ml : pTHH ■MI d IN vl -Ml 3ff44 I'htflPd II 9 II 

1. Two birds, beautiful of wing, close companions, cling to one 
common tree: of the two one eats the sweet fruit of the tree, 
the other eats not but watches his fellow. 

EFTFt fST PdHH'lSdlill-MI NildPd I 

^ ^T HNMrM-MHlNIdl-N d IH pH Id didn't.: II ^ II 

2. The soul is the bird that sits immersed on the one common 
tree; but because he is not lord he is bewildered and has 
sorrow. But when he sees that other who is the Lord and 
beloved, he knows that all is His greatness and his sorrow 
passes away from him. 

tw: TTW WW 'hdH.4)^i d^-MlPdH I 

cP^T fw^T^LTTT fr^T Pdf^dd : TW fH^^Pd II 3 || 

3. When, a seer, he sees the Golden-hued, the maker, the Lord, 
the Spirit who is the source of Brahman, 5 then he becomes 
the knower and shakes from his wings sin and virtue; pure 
of all stain he reaches the supreme identity. 6 

tTPJfr spT ^4^dP4dlPd Pddldd^ dlPddldl I 

3TTpT#r 3HcHi.Pd : PdvMMIdN d^Pddi Tf^T: II * II 

4. This is the life in things that shines manifested by all these 
beings; a man of knowledge coming wholly to know this, 
draws back from creeds and too much disputings. In the 
Self his delight, at play in the Self, doing works, — the best 
is he among the knowers of the Eternal. 


5 Or, “whose source is Brahman”; Shankara admits the other meaning as an alternative, 
but explains it as “the source of the lower Brahman”. 

^ Or, “pure of all staining tinge he reaches to a supreme equality.” 
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^Tc^FT ^-H-dMdl ^TT 3TTrRT st^TW f^Tc?FT 1 

3FrT:?rrfr ff tpfP *T wrf^T WT: sfb'RtYT: II * II 

5. The Self can always be won by truth, by self-discipline, by 
integral knowledge, by a life of purity, — this Self that is 
in the inner body, radiant, made all of light whom by the 
perishing of their blemishes the doers of askesis behold. 

dcMEd ^FFT =TFpf ^FT 'F^TT Pdddd '^i|M : I 
W^FFr^pFTf W dc^cM^-l TW f^FTFFT II 5 II 

6. It is Truth that conquers and not falsehood; by Truth was 
stretched out the path of the journey of the gods, by which 
the sages winning their desire ascend there where Truth has 
its supreme abode. 

df^FTf^^r^r rTr^a^rar fwlyr i 

T H^dpH-dld Pd P^d UfFTFT II \9 II 

7. Vast is That, divine, its form unthinkable; it shines out sub¬ 
tler than the subtle: 7 very far and farther than farness, it is 
here close to us, for those who have vision it is even here in 
this world; it is here, hidden in the secret heart. 

t ^aprr ippr difr TF^t^rwr wrwr i 

5TFTWPT Pd^drdHldHJ, rf Pd'*M ^PFFTFT: II c; || 

8. Eye cannot seize, speech cannot grasp Him, nor these other 
godheads; not by austerity can he be held nor by works: 
only when the inner being is purified by a glad serenity of 
knowledge, then indeed, meditating, one beholds the Spirit 
indivisible. 

PppiJTTrFT %cRTT dPid^ I 

y i3lPad d44ld y^ni Itwf 3ttfft ii \ ii 

9. This Self is subtle and has to be known by a thought-mind 


^ Or, “minuter than the minute”. 
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into which the life-force has made its fivefold entry: all the 
conscious heart of creatures is shot through and inwoven 
with the currents of the life-force and only when it is purified 
can this Self manifest its power. 8 

*r *r ifw dTddiPd fhtpirw: *rNr -h i h i 

cf W FTHL TRRr dTST 'hldi<-dddKlcd;i silddd II s>° II 

10. Whatever world the man whose inner being is purified 
sheds the light of his mind upon, and whatsoever desires 
he cherishes, that world he takes by conquest, and those 
desires. Then, let whosoever seeks for success and well-being 
approach with homage a self-knower. 


Chapter Three: Section II 

W d^dHHd sf^T ^TPT W fw Pd Rid HTfTT 3]W I 
dM Idd T ^Idldd ^dihddPddd c Pd dTr: II 9 1| 

1. He knows this supreme Brahman as the highest abiding 
place in which shines out, inset, the radiant world. The wise 
who are without desire and worship the Spirit pass beyond 
this sperm. 9 

'hidId R: 'hld-Md d-Mdld : W 'hldPd'dl-Md cTT cTT I 
WMW W y PdHl-Mhd ^PTT: II ^ II 

2. He who cherishes desires and his mind dwells with his long¬ 
ings, is by his desires born again wherever they lead him, 
but the man who has won all his desire 10 and has found his 
soul, for him even here in this world vanish away all desires. 


® The verb vibhauati seems here to have a complex sense and to mean, “to manifest its 
full power and pervading presence”. 

9 Shankara takes it so in the sense of semen virile, which is the cause of birth into the 
cosmos. But it is possible that it means rather “pass beyond this brilliant universe”, the 
radiant world which has just been spoken of, to the greater Light which is its abiding 
place and source, the supreme Brahman. 

Or, “finished with desires”. 
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HI44lcHI W^FT T iFFTT =T ^TT ^FT I 

^rtr ?Ft 3ttfft ^ ftft 11311 

3. This Self is not won by exegesis, nor by brain-power, nor by 
much learning of Scripture. Only by him whom It chooses 
can It be won; to him this Self unveils its own body. 

HI44lcHI dH^ldd F^fT T T 441414441 41 ^4 Ph ;j-1 dj 
irtwr^FFT 3TTrRT faw 4^414 II * II 

4. This Self cannot be won by any who is without strength, 
nor with error in the seeking, nor by an askesis without the 
true mark: but when a man of knowledge strives by these 
means his self enters into Brahman, his abiding place. 

’TSTT^FTWl 5TFFJHT: fdlvHIdl dldlMI: WFtTT: I 
#T 4W: STRF dTrr ^4dlc4H : 4444^4^-4 II 4 II 

5. Attaining to him, seers glad with fullness of knowledge, per¬ 
fected in the Self, all passions cast from them, tranquillised, 
— these, the wise, come to the all-pervading from every 
side, and, uniting themselves with him, enter utterly the 
All. 

d'il'dPd^H^PHpadl’ift: 4-4l44d4K W4 - : tpTTW: I 
d" 'UI-d'frH Htl^di: MPf^P-d W II ^ II 

6. Doers of askesis who have made sure of the aim 11 of the 
whole-knowledge of Vedanta, the inner being purified by 
the Yoga of renunciation, all in the hour of their last end 
passing beyond death are released into the worlds of the 
Brahman. 

imr: 4v4T: ypdai ^TFST 4FT 4Pd44dl*} I 

4>HlpJ| P4;IH44^ 3TTr4T m°44 4FT tr^twf^T II V 9 || 


H Or, “meaning”. 
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7. The fifteen parts return into their foundations, and all the 
gods pass into their proper godheads, works and the Self 
of Knowledge, — all become one in the Supreme and Im¬ 
perishable. 

W TCR ■wi-ctHHI: P^l-M I 

cDTT r^lH TnrwrflTJW: TUtTT I^^Pd RioMH II c; || 

8. As rivers in their flowing reach their home 12 in the ocean 
and cast off their names and forms, even so one who knows 
is delivered from name and form and reaches the Supreme 
beyond the Most High, even the Divine Person. 

drfyr siw drfd - hi'-hh wItt ii \ ii 

9. He, verily, who knows that Supreme Brahman becomes him¬ 
self Brahman; in his lineage none is born who knows not 
the Brahman. He crosses beyond sorrow, he crosses beyond 
sin, he is delivered from the knotted cord of the secret heart 
and becomes immortal. 

d<d£dl^'tdH — 

raid'd : V) Pd M I sl^Pd&l: W tnfrff ‘il-sid'd : 1 
cHId^di d^Pd^li dW fsirtw PdPddd flw II II 

10. This is That declared by the Rig Veda. Doers of works, 
versed in the Veda, men absorbed in the Brahman, who 
putting their faith in the sole-seer offer themselves to 
him sacrifice, — to them one should speak this Brahman- 
knowledge, men by whom the Vow of the Head has been 
done according to the rite. 

dddcdcd^P'UPfj-fl : ^dddDlsId'Rdtd’ I 

ipr; *PT: H J HdtPM^r: II 99 1| 


^ Or, “come to their end”. 
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11. This is That, the Truth of things, which the seer Angiras 
spoke of old. This none learns who has not performed the 
Vow of the Head. Salutation to the seers supreme! Salutation 
to the seers supreme! 




Readings in the Taittiriya Upanishad 




The Knowledge of Brahman 


The knower of Brahman reacheth that which is supreme. 
This is that verse which was spoken; “Truth, Knowledge, 
Infinity the Brahman, 

He who knoweth that hidden in the secrecy in the supreme 
ether, 

Enjoyeth all desires along with the wise-thinking Brahman.” 

This is the burden of the opening sentences of the Taittiriya 
Upanishad’s second section; they begin its elucidation of the 
highest truth. Or in the Sanskrit, 

brahmavid apnoti param — 

tad esdbhyuktd — satyam jnanam anantam brahma — 
yo veda nihitam guhdydm — parame vyoman — 
so ’snute sarvdn kdmdn saha — brahmand vipasciteti. 

But what is Brahman? 

Whatever reality is in existence, by which all the rest subsists, 
that is Brahman. An Eternal behind all instabilities, a Truth 
of things which is implied, if it is hidden in all appearances, 
a Constant which supports all mutations, but is not increased, 
diminished, abrogated, — there is such an unknown x which 
makes existence a problem, our own self a mystery, the universe 
a riddle. If we were only what we seem to be to our normal self- 
awareness, there would be no mystery; if the world were only 
what it can be made out to be by the perceptions of the senses 
and their strict analysis in the reason, there would be no riddle; 
and if to take our life as it is now and the world as it has so 
far developed to our experience were the whole possibility of 
our knowing and doing, there would be no problem. Or at best 
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there would be but a shallow mystery, an easily solved riddle, 
the problem only of a child’s puzzle. But there is more, and that 
more is the hidden head of the Infinite and the secret heart of the 
Eternal. It is the highest and this highest is the all; there is none 
beyond and there is none other than it. To know it is to know 
the highest and by knowing the highest to know all. For as it is 
the beginning and source of all things, so everything else is its 
consequence; as it is the support and constituent of all things, so 
the secret of everything else is explained by its secret; as it is the 
sum and end of all things, so everything else amounts to it and 
by throwing itself into it achieves the sense of its own existence. 

This is the Brahman. 


If this unknown be solely an indecipherable, only indefinable x, 
always unknown and unknowable, the hidden never revealed, 
the secret never opened to us, then our mystery would for ever 
remain a mystery, our riddle insoluble, our problem intangible. 
Its existence, even while it determines all we are, know and do, 
could yet make no practical difference to us; for our relation to it 
would then be a blind and helpless dependence, a relation bind¬ 
ing us to ignorance and maintainable only by that ignorance. 
Or again, if it be in some way knowable, but the sole result 
of knowledge were an extinction or cessation of our being, then 
within our being it could have no consequences; the very act and 
fructuation of knowledge would bring the annihilation of all that 
we now are, not its completion or fulfilment. The mystery, riddle, 
problem would not be so much solved as abolished, for it would 
lose all its data. In effect we should have to suppose that there is 
an eternal and irreconcilable opposition between Brahman and 
what we now are, between the supreme cause and all its effects or 
between the supreme source and all its derivations. And it would 
then seem that all that the Eternal originates, all he supports, all 
he takes back to himself is a denial or contradiction of his being 
which, though in itself a negative of that which alone is, has yet 
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in some way become a positive. The two could not coexist in 
consciousness; if he allowed the world to know him, it would 
disappear from being. 

But the Eternal is knowable, He defines himself so that we 
may seize him, and man can become, even while he exists as man 
and in this world and in this body, a knower of the Brahman. 

The knowledge of the Brahman is not a thing luminous but 
otiose, informing to the intellectual view of things but without 
consequence to the soul of the individual or his living; it is a 
knowledge that is a power and a divine compulsion to change; 
by it his existence gains something that now he does not possess 
in consciousness. What is this gain? it is this that he is conscious 
now in a lower state only of his being, but by knowledge he 
gains his highest being. 

The highest state of our being is not a denial, contradic¬ 
tion and annihilation of all that we now are; it is a supreme 
accomplishment of all things that our present existence means 
and aims at, but in their highest sense and in the eternal values. 


To live in our present state of self-consciousness is to live and to 
act in ignorance. We are ignorant of ourselves, because we know 
as yet only that in us which changes always, from moment to 
moment, from hour to hour, from period to period, from life to 
life, and not that in us which is eternal. We are ignorant of the 
world because we do not know God; we are aware of the law 
of appearances, but not of the law and truth of being. 

Our highest wisdom, our minutest most accurate science, 
our most effective application of knowledge can be at most a 
thinning of the veil of ignorance, but not a going beyond it, so 
long as we do not get at the fundamental knowledge and the 
consciousness to which that is native. The rest are effective for 
their own temporal purposes, but prove ineffective in the end, 
because they do not bring to the highest good; they lead to no 
permanent solution of the problem of existence. 
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The ignorance in which we live is not a baseless and whole¬ 
sale falsehood, but at its lowest the misrepresentation of a Truth, 
at its highest an imperfect representation and translation into 
inferior and to that extent misleading values. It is a knowledge 
of the superficial only and therefore a missing of the secret es¬ 
sential which is the key to all that the superficial is striving for; 
a knowledge of the finite and apparent, but a missing of all that 
the apparent symbolises and the finite suggests; a knowledge 
of inferior forms, but a missing of all that our inferior life and 
being has above it and to which it must aspire if it is to fulfil its 
greatest possibilities. The true knowledge is that of the highest, 
the inmost, the infinite. The knower of the Brahman sees all 
these lower things in the light of the Highest, the external and 
superficial as a translation of the internal and essential, the finite 
from the view of the Infinite. He begins to see and know existence 
no longer as the thinking animal, but as the Eternal sees and 
knows it. Therefore he is glad and rich in being, luminous in joy, 
satisfied of existence. 


Knowledge does not end with knowing, nor is it pursued and 
found for the sake of knowing alone. It has its full value only 
when it leads to some greater gain than itself, some gain of being. 
Simply to know the eternal and to remain in the pain, struggle 
and inferiority of our present way of being, would be a poor 
and lame advantage. 

A greater knowledge opens the possibility and, if really pos¬ 
sessed, brings the actuality of a greater being. To be is the first 
verb which contains all the others; knowledge, action, creation, 
enjoyment are only a fulfilment of being. Since we are incom¬ 
plete in being, to grow is our aim, and that knowledge, action, 
creation, enjoyment are the best which most help us to expand, 
grow, feel our existence. 

Mere existence is not fullness of being. Being knows itself as 
power, consciousness, delight; a greater being means a greater 
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power, consciousness and delight. 

If by greater being we incurred only a greater pain and 
suffering, this good would not be worth having. Those who 
say that it is, mean simply that we get by it a greater sense 
of fulfilment which brings of itself a greater joy of the power 
of existence, and an extension of suffering or a loss of other 
enjoyment is worth having as a price for this greater sense of 
wideness, height and power. But this could not be the perfection 
of being or the highest height of its fulfilment; suffering is the 
seal of a lower status. The highest consciousness is integrally 
fulfilled in wideness and power of its existence, but also it is 
integrally fulfilled in delight. 

The knower of Brahman has not only the joy of light, 
but gains something immense as the result of his knowledge, 
brahmavid dpnoti. 

What he gains is that highest, that which is supreme; he 
gains the highest being, the highest consciousness, the highest 
wideness and power of being, the highest delight; brahmavid 
dpnoti param. 


The Supreme is not something aloof and shut up in itself. It is not 
a mere indefinable, prisoner of its own featureless absoluteness, 
impotent to define, create, know itself variously, eternally buried 
in a sleep or a swoon of self-absorption. The Highest is the 
Infinite and the Infinite contains the All. Whoever attains the 
highest consciousness, becomes infinite in being and embraces 
the All. 

To make this clear the Upanishad has defined the Brahman 
as the Truth, Knowledge, Infinity and has defined the result of 
the knowledge of Him in the secrecy, in the cave of being, in the 
supreme ether as the enjoyment of all its desires by the soul of 
the individual in the attainment of its highest self-existence. 

Our highest state of being is indeed a becoming one with 
Brahman in his eternity and infinity, but it is also an association 
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with him in delight of self-fulfilment, asnute saha brahmand. 
And that principle of the Eternal by which this association is 
possible, is the principle of his knowledge, his self-discernment 
and all-discernment, the wisdom by which he knows himself 
perfectly in all the world and all beings, brahmand vipascita. 

Delight of being is the continent of all the fulfilled values 
of existence which we now seek after in the forms of desire. To 
know its conditions and possess it purely and perfectly is the 
infinite privilege of the eternal Wisdom. 



Truth, Knowledge, Infinity 


Truth, Knowledge, Infinity, not as three separate things, but in 
their inseparable unity, are the supernal conscious being of the 
Eternal. It is an infinite being, an infinite truth of being, an 
infinite self-knowledge of self-being. Take one of these away 
and the idea of the Eternal fails us; we land ourselves in half- 
lights, in dark or shining paradoxes without issue or in a vain 
exaggeration and apotheosis of isolated intellectual conceptions. 

Infinity is the timeless and spaceless and causeless infinity of 
the eternal containing all the infinities of space and time and the 
endless succession which humanly we call causality. But in fact 
causality is only an inferior aspect and translation into mental 
and vital terms of something which is not mechanical causality, 
but the harmonies of a free self-determination of the being of 
the Eternal. 

Truth is truth of the infinite and eternal, truth of being, and 
truth of becoming only as a self-expression of the being. The 
circumstances of the self-expression appear to the mind as the 
finite, but nothing is really finite except the way the mind has 
of experiencing all that appears to its view. All things are, each 
thing is the Brahman. 

Knowledge is the Eternal’s inalienable self-knowledge of his 
infinite self-existence and of all its truth and reality and, in that 
truth, of all things as seen not by the mind, but by the self-view 
of the Spirit. This knowledge is not possible to the mind; it can 
only be reflected inadequately by it when it is touched by a ray 
from the secret luminous cavern of our superconscient being; 
yet of that ray we can make a shining ladder to climb into the 
source of this supreme self-viewing wisdom. 

To know the eternal Truth, Knowledge, Infinity is to know 
the Brahman. 




Part Two 

Translations and Commentaries 
from Manuscripts 


These texts written between c. 1900 and 1914 were found 
among Sri Aurobindo’s manuscripts and typescripts. He did 
not revise them for publication. 




Section One 
Introduction 




On Translating the Upanishads 


OM TAT SAT 


This translation of a few of the simpler & more exoteric Upani¬ 
shads to be followed by other sacred and philosophical writings 
of the Hindus not included in the Revealed Scriptures, all under 
the one title of the Book of God, has been effected on one defi¬ 
nite and unvarying principle, to present to England and through 
England to Europe the religious message of India only in those 
parts of her written thought which the West is fit to hear and to 
present these in such a form as should be attractive & suggestive 
to the Occidental intellect. The first branch of this principle ne¬ 
cessitated a rigid selection on definite lines, the second dictated 
the choice of a style & method of rendering which should be 
literary rather than literal. 

The series of translations called the Sacred Books of the 
East, edited by the late Professor Max Muller, was executed in 
a scholastic and peculiar spirit. Professor Max Muller, a scholar 
of wide attainments, great versatility and a refreshingly active, 
ingenious & irresponsible fancy, has won considerable respect 
in India by his attachment to Vedic studies, but it must fairly be 
recognized that he was more of a grammarian and philologist, 
than a sound Sanscrit scholar. He could construe Sanscrit well 
enough, but he could not feel the language or realise the spirit 
behind the letter. Accordingly he committed two serious errors 
of judgment; he imagined that by sitting in Oxford and evolving 
new meanings out of his own brilliant fancy he could under¬ 
stand the Upanishads better than Shankaracharya or any other 
Hindu of parts and learning; and he also imagined that what was 
important for Europe to know about the Upanishads was what 
he and other European scholars considered they ought to mean. 
This, however, is a matter of no importance to anybody but the 
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scholars themselves. What it is really important for Europe to 
know is in the first place what the Upanishads really do mean, so 
far as their exoteric teaching extends, and in a less degree what 
philosophic Hinduism took them to mean. The latter knowledge 
may be gathered from the commentaries of Shankaracharya and 
other philosophers which may be studied in the original or in the 
translations which the Dravidian Presidency, ignorantly called 
benighted by the materialists, has been issuing with a truly noble 
learning & high-minded enterprise. The former this book makes 
some attempt to convey. 

But it may be asked, why these particular Upanishads alone, 
when there are so many others far larger in plan and of a not 
inferior importance? In answer I may quote a sentence from 
Professor Max Muller’s Preface to the Sacred Books of the East. 
“I confess” he says “it has been for many years a problem to me, 
aye, and to a great extent is so still, how the Sacred Books of the 
East should, by the side of so much that is fresh, natural, simple, 
beautiful and true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, 
artificial and silly, but even hideous and repellent.” Now I am 
myself only a poor coarseminded Oriental and therefore not 
disposed to deny the gross physical facts of life & nature or 
able to see why we should scuttle them out of sight and put on 
a smug, respectable expression which suggests while it affects 
to hide their existence. This perhaps is the reason why I am 
somewhat at a loss to imagine what the Professor found in the 
Upanishads that is hideous and repellent. Still I was brought up 
almost from my infancy in England and received an English edu¬ 
cation, so that sometimes I have glimmerings. But as to what he 
intends by the unmeaning, artificial and silly elements, there can 
be no doubt. Everything is unmeaning in the Upanishads which 
the Europeans cannot understand, everything is artificial which 
does not come within the circle of their mental experience and 
everything is silly which is not explicable by European science 
and wisdom. Now this attitude is almost inevitable on the part of 
an European, for we all judge according to our lights and those 
who keep their minds really open, who can realise that there may 
be lights which are not theirs and yet as illuminating or more 
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illuminating than theirs, are in any nation a very small handful. 
For the most part men are the slaves of their associations. 

Let us suppose that the ceremonies & services of the Roman 
Catholic were not mere ceremonies and formularies, borrowed 
for the most part from Eastern occultisms without understand¬ 
ing them, — that they had been arranged so as to be perfect 
symbols of certain deep metaphysical truths and to produce 
certain effects spiritual and material according to a scientific 
knowledge of the power of sound over both mind and matter; 
let us suppose that deep philosophical works had been written 
in the terminology of these symbols and often in a veiled allusive 
language; and let us suppose finally that these were translated 
into Bengali or Hindustani and presented to an educated Pundit 
who had studied both at Calcutta & at Nuddea or Benares. 
What would he make of them? It will be as well to take a 
concrete instance. Jesus Christ was a great thinker, a man who 
had caught, apparently by his unaided power, though this is not 
certain, something of the divine knowledge, but the writers who 
recorded his sayings were for the most part ordinary men of a 
very narrow culture and scope of thought and they seem grossly 
to have misunderstood his deepest sayings. For instance when 
he said “I and my Father are one” expressing the deep truth that 
the human self and the divine self are identical, they imagined 
that he was setting up an individual claim to be God; hence 
the extraordinary legend of the Virgin Mary & all that followed 
from it. Well, we all know the story of the Last Supper and Jesus’ 
marvellously pregnant utterance as he broke the bread and gave 
of the wine to his disciples “This is my body and this is my 
blood” and the remarkable rite of the Eucharist and the doc¬ 
trine of Transubstantiation which the Roman Catholic Church 
has founded upon it. “Corruption! superstition! blasphemous 
nonsense!” cries the Protestant. “Only a vivid Oriental metaphor 
and nothing more.” If so, it was certainly an “unmeaning, artifi¬ 
cial and silly” metaphor, nay, “even a hideous and repellent” 
one. But I prefer to believe that Jesus’ words had always a 
meaning & generally a true & beautiful one. On the other 
hand the Transubstantiation doctrine is one which the Catholics 
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themselves do not understand, it is to them a “mystery”. And yet 
how plain the meaning is to an Oriental intelligence! The plasm 
of matter, the foodsheath of the universe to which bread and 
wine belong, is indeed the blood and body of God and typifies 
the great primal sacrifice by which God crucified himself so that 
the world might exist. The Infinite had to become finite, the Un¬ 
conditioned to condition himself, Spirit to evolve matter. In the 
bread and the wine which the communicant eats, God actually is 
but he is not present to our consciousness, and he only becomes 
so present by an act of faith; this is the whole doctrine of the 
Transubstantiation. For as the Upanishad says, we must believe 
in God before we can know him; we must realise him as the “He 
is” before we realise him in his essential. And indeed if the child 
had not believed in what his teacher or his book told him, how 
could the grown man know anything? But if a deep philosophical 
work were written on the Eucharist hinting at great truths but 
always using the symbol of the bread and wine and making 
its terminology from the symbol & from the doctrine of Tran¬ 
substantiation based upon the symbol, what would our Hindu 
Pundit make of it? Being a scholar & philosopher, he would find 
there undoubtedly much that was fresh, natural, simple, beauti¬ 
ful & true but also a great deal that was unmeaning, artificial & 
silly & even to his vegetarian imagination hideous & repellent. 
As for the symbol itself, its probable effect on the poor vegetarian 
would be to make him vomit. “What hideous nonsense,” says 
the Protestant, “we are to believe that we are eating God!” But 
that is exactly what the Protestant himself does believe if he is 
sincere & not a parrot when he says “God is everywhere”, which 
is true enough, though it would be truer to say everything is in 
God. If God is everywhere, He must be in the food we eat. Not 
only is God the eaten, but He is the eater and eventually, says the 
Vedanta, when you come to the bottom fact of existence there 
is neither eaten or eater, but all is God. These are hard sayings 
for the rationalist who insists on limiting knowledge within the 
circle of the five senses. “God to whom the sages are as meat & 
princes as excellent eating & Death is the spice of his banquet, 
how shall such an one know of Him where He abideth?” 
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Many of the Upanishads are similarly written round sym¬ 
bols and in a phraseology and figures which have or had once a 
deep meaning and a sacred association to the Hindus but must 
be unintelligible and repellent to the European. What possible 
use can be served by presenting to Europe such works as the 
Chandogya or Aitareya Upanishads in which even the majority 
of Hindus find it difficult or impossible to penetrate every sym¬ 
bol to its underlying truth? Only the few Upanishads have been 
selected which contain the kernel of the matter in the least tech¬ 
nical and most poetical form; the one exception is the Upanishad 
of the Questions which will be necessarily strange and not quite 
penetrable to the European mind. It was, however, necessary 
to include it for the sake of a due presentation of Upanishad 
philosophy in some of its details as well as in its main ideas, and 
its technical element has a more universal appeal than that of 
the Chandogya or Taittiriya. 

An objection may be urged to the method of translation that 
has been adopted. Professor Max Muller in his translation did 
not make any attempt to render into English the precise shades 
of Aryan philosophical terms like Atman & Prana which do 
not correspond to any philosophical conception familiar to the 
West; he believed that the very unfamiliarity of the terms he used 
to translate them would be like a bracing splash of cold water 
to the mind forcing it to rouse itself and think. In this I think the 
Professor was in error; his proposition may be true of undaunted 
philosophical intellects such as Schopenhauer’s or of those who 
are already somewhat familiar with the Sanscrit language, but 
to the ordinary reader the unfamiliar terminology forms a high 
& thick hedge of brambles shutting him off from the noble 
palace & beautiful gardens of the Upanishads. Moreover the 
result of a scholastic faithfulness to the letter has been to make 
the style of the translation intolerably uncouth and unworthy 
of the solemn rhythmic grandeur and ineffable poetical depth 
and beauty of these great religious poems. I do not say that this 
translation is worthy of them, for in no other human tongue than 
Sanscrit is such grandeur & beauty possible. But there are ways 
and their degrees. For instance Etadwaitad, the refrain of the 
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Katha Upanishad has a deep & solemn ring in Sanscrit because 
etad and tad so used have in Sanscrit a profound and grandiose 
philosophical signification which everybody at once feels; but in 
English “This truly is That” can be nothing but a juggling with 
demonstrative pronouns; it is far better and renders more nearly 
both rhythm & meaning to translate “This is the God of your 
seeking” however inadequate such a translation may be. 

It may, however, fairly be said that a version managed on 
these lines cannot give a precise & accurate idea of the meaning. 
It is misleading to translate Prana sometimes by life, sometimes 
by breath, sometimes by life breath or breath of life, because 
breath & life are merely subordinate aspects of the Prana. At¬ 
man again rendered indifferently by soul, spirit & self, must 
mislead, because what the West calls the soul is really the Atman 
yoked with mind & intelligence, and spirit is a word of variable 
connotation often synonymous with soul; even “self” cannot be 
used precisely in that way in English. Again the Hindu idea of 
“immortality” is different from the European; it implies not life 
after death, but freedom from both life and death, for what we 
call life is after all impossible without death. Similarly Being does 
not render Punish a, nor “matter” rayi, nor askesis the whole 
idea of “tapas”. To a certain extent all this may be admitted, 
but at the same time I do not think that any reader who can 
think & feel will be seriously misled, and at any rate he will 
catch more of the meaning from imperfect English substitutes 
than from Sanscrit terms which will be a blank to his intelligence. 
The mind of man demands, and the demand is legitimate, that 
new ideas shall be presented to him in words which convey to 
him some association, with which he will not feel like a foreigner 
in a strange country where no one knows his language nor he 
theirs. The new must be presented to him in the terms of the 
old; new wine must be put to some extent in old bottles. What 
is the use of avoiding the word “God” and speaking always of 
the Supreme as “It” simply because the Sanscrit usually, — but 
not, be it observed, invariably — employs the neuter gender? 
The neuter in Sanscrit applies not only to what is inanimate 
but to what is beyond such terms as animate and inanimate, 
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not only to what is below gender but to what is above gender. 
In English this is not the case. The use of “It” may therefore 
lead to far more serious misconceptions than to use the term 
“God” & the pronoun “He”. When Matthew Arnold said that 
God was a stream of tendency making towards righteousness, 
men naturally scoffed because it seemed to turn God into an 
inanimate force; yet surely such was not Arnold’s meaning. On 
the other side if the new ideas are presented with force and 
power, a reader of intelligence will soon come to understand 
that something different is meant by “God” from the ideas he 
attaches to that word. And in the meanwhile we gain this distinct 
advantage that he has not been repelled at the outset by what 
would naturally seem to him bizarre, repulsive or irreverent. 

It is true however that this translation will not convey a pre¬ 
cise, full and categorical knowledge of the truths which underlie 
the Upanishads. To convey such knowledge is not the object of 
this translation, neither was it the object of the Upanishads them¬ 
selves. It must always be remembered that these great treatises 
are simply the gate of the Higher Knowledge; there is much that 
lies behind the gate. Srikrishna has indeed said that the knowl¬ 
edge in the Vedas is sufficient for a holy mind that is capable of 
knowing God, just as the water in a well is sufficient for a man’s 
purpose though there may be whole floods of water all around. 
But this does not apply to ordinary men. The ordinary man 
who wishes to reach God through knowledge, must undergo an 
elaborate training. He must begin by becoming absolutely pure, 
he must cleanse thoroughly his body, his heart and his intellect, 
he must get himself a new heart and be born again; for only the 
twiceborn can understand or teach the Vedas. When he has done 
this he needs yet four things before he can succeed, the Sruti or 
recorded revelation, the Sacred Teacher, the practice of Yoga and 
the Grace of God. The business of the Sruti and especially of the 
Upanishads is to seize the mind and draw it into a magic circle, 
to accustom it to the thought of God and aspirations after the 
Supreme, to bathe it in certain ideas, surround it with a certain 
spiritual atmosphere; for this purpose it plunges & rolls the 
mind over & over in an ocean of marvellous sound thro’ which 
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a certain train of associations goes ever rolling. In other words it 
appeals through the intellect, the ear and the imagination to the 
soul. The purpose of the Upanishad cannot therefore be served 
by a translation; a translation at best prepares him for & attracts 
him to the original. But even when he has steeped himself in the 
original, he may have understood what the Upanishad suggests, 
but he has not understood all that it implies, the great mass of 
religious truth that lies behind, of which the Upanishad is but 
a hint or an echo. For this he must go to the Teacher. “Awake 
ye, arise & learn of God seeking out the Best who have the 
knowledge.” Hard is it in these days to find the Best; for the 
Best do not come to us, we have to show our sincerity, patience 
and perseverance by seeking them. And when we have heard the 
whole of the Brahmavidya from the Teacher, we still know of 
God by theory only; we must farther learn from a preceptor the 
practical knowledge of God, the vision of Him and attainment 
of Him which is Yoga and the goal of Yoga. And even in that 
we cannot succeed unless we have the Grace of God, for Yoga 
is beset with temptations not the least of which are the powers 
it gives us, powers which the ignorant call supernatural. “Then 
must a man be very vigilant for Yoga, as it hath a beginning, 
so hath it an ending.” Only the Grace of God, the blessing 
of triumphant self-mastery that comes from long and patient 
accumulation of soul-experience, can keep us firm and help us 
over these temptations. “The Spirit is not to be won by eloquent 
teaching, nor by brain power, nor by much learning: but he 
whom the Spirit chooseth, he getteth the Spirit, and to him God 
discovereth His body.” Truly does the Upanishad say “for sharp 
as a razor’s edge is the path, difficult & hard to traverse, say the 
seers.” Fortunately it is not necessary & indeed it is not possible 
for all to measure the whole journey in a single life, nor can 
we, or should we abandon our daily duties like Buddha and flee 
into the mountain or the forest. It is enough for us to make a 
beginning. 
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Complete Translations 
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The Upanishads 


rendered into simple and rhythmic English. 

(comprising 3ix Upanishads namely the Isha, Kena.Katha, 
yoondaca,Prusna, and Mandoukya). 


Swulpumupyusya dhurmusya trayate mahato bhayat 

Qhagavudgeta. 

Even a little of this Law delivoreth one out of great fear 

X 

d * 0 

Qual chella par quand un poco sorride 

r- k 

Non si piio dicer ne tener a mente, 

. - " €• 

Si e novo miracolo gentile. 

Dante 

What She appears when She smiles a little. 

Cannot be spoken of, neither can the mind lay hold on it, 
It is so sweet and strange and sublime a miracle. 


—o: o: o: 





The Prusna Upanishad 

of the Athurvaveda 

being the Upanishad of the Six Questions. 

Before ivhich one repeats the Mantra. 

3* wj; wwhr: spfSTFT vrj : I 

f^-U. J ^ m ddP^d 11 

■MR-d T dI: ■Mhd T: 'JTT Pd^ddl: I 

3d R-d ^TFcrr^ff 3riTE%fit: 3d R-d Tt l^Pdddltf II 

3* Kl I r*d : Kl I r*d : $11 Rd : II 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacrifice; 
giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may we 
enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain 
weal unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto 
us Tarkshya Arishtanemi; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. 
Peace! peace! peace! 

Then the Chapter of the First Question. 

3* J T T T: TPM? I ffr: 3* II *JWT T : ?Npg 

3lcdd>IH : fTl-MI-Mufl T iTPnp: +131 pyn I d d) whrP : 

<t>lcdldd3d |T d^Hfl d^Pdlil: TT 
'JTl't’rrrFTTd^ld'ird ^ f 31 Pd cH I u| dl dddA fT^TvTT^JT- 
WT: II 9 1| 

1. OM! Salutation to the Supreme Spirit. The Supreme is 
OM. 

Sukesha the Bharadwaja; the Shaivya, Satyakama; Gargya, 
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son of the Solar race; the Coshalan, son of Uswal; the 
Bhargove of Vidurbha; and Cobundhy Catyaian; — these 
sought the Most High God, believing in the Supreme and 
to the Supreme devoted. Therefore they came to the Lord 
Pippalada, for they said “This is he that shall tell us of that 
Universal.” 


dTT C *T ^ rTWT ^ng^TT fidcfK 

fi d <4-M 4" WW l^TWFT: d^TFT 

ii = ii 

2. The Rishi said to them, “Another year do ye dwell in ho¬ 
liness and faith and askesis; then ask what ye will, and if I 
know, surely I will conceal nothing. ” 

3PP dilcdldd 1 HW frfr f dT V. 

5TW: Mold'd II 3 || 

3. Then came Cobundhy, son of Katya, to him and asked: 
“Lord, whence are all these creatures born?” 

cH# ffaId ydldddl MvjjlHPd : W rPThS^RT W ddHIHI 
firyd^rMK-Md TAf T dW dcddi T dpTT STW: d.P>dd 
sTRl II * II 

4. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “The Eternal Fa¬ 
ther desired children, therefore he put forth his energy and 
by the heat of his energy produced twin creatures, Prana 
the Life, who is Male, and Rayi the Matter, who is Fe¬ 
male. ‘These’ said he ‘shall make for me children of many 
natures.’ 

IPdcdl f t - tTTofr fPAd d~*HI Tfw Udcdd : dPJ# 

d - dWRjfdW TlV: II * II 

5. “The Sun verily is Life and the Moon is no more than Mat¬ 
ter; yet truly all this Universe formed and formless is Matter; 
therefore Form and Matter are One. 
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3T^lRrM dcMIdf feT yId^1 Id ITT H1-dlHlFIH 'l>H^ 
#1%w i ^fanrr TTSRfNff TjrHt tttI- Tpr feft 

Mf wRnrf^r dr -h<= il-y fin TfsRY Tf^wn ^ 11 

6. “Now when the Sun rising entereth the East, then absorbeth 
he the eastern breaths into his rays. But when he illumineth 
the south and west and north, and below and above and all 
the angles of space, yea, all that is, then he taketh all the 
breaths into his rays. 

T ITT t^FRf fww: yFlUlH^ddd I ddd^dl^ddd H ^ II 

7. “Therefore is this fire that riseth, this Universal Male, of 
whom all things are the bodies, Prana the breath of exis¬ 
tence. This is that which was said in the Rigveda. 

frrw ffrof vdldddd TTTW FTFFT I 

5RTTT dd'^ld : TPT: TTRT^TcTT *JT: II c; || 

8. “‘Fire is this burning and radiant Sun, he is the One lustre 
and all-knowing Light, he is the highest heaven of spirits. 
With a thousand rays he burneth and existeth in a hundred 
existences; lo this Sun that riseth, he is the Life of all his 
creatures.’ 

fidcHfl t’y'dlMfd^d^-MIdd ^f8PTTtrlTT IT^l’I’dR^l^d 
^dPHc^HIdd Tdl^Hddd Id-d d-d I rT ildd'-b 

d^HIdd W: JFTTftFTT ^f8PT TlTFRFTr I FT f t - Tfw: 
fbcTTPT: II \ II 

9. “The year also is that Eternal Father and of the year there 
are two paths, the northern solstice and the southern. Now 
they who worship God with the well dug and the oblation 
offered, deeming these to be righteousness, conquer their 
heavens of the Moon; these return again to the world of 
birth. Therefore do the souls of sages who have not yet 
put from them the desire of offspring, take the way of the 
southern solstice which is the road of the Fathers. And this 
also is Matter, the Female. 
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SPMItA'JI 3TWT ^-n Pd dJ died I Redd IV- 

^TERTl ITcrl: y|U|Hldldddddd^ddddddd^ M i mdddd Id 

Idtldd'-d f^TThRcRT JRTfT: II 9° ll 

10. “But by the way of the northern solstice go the souls that 
have sought the Spirit through holiness and knowledge and 
faith and askesis; for they conquer their heavens of the Sun. 
There is the resting place of the breaths, there immortality 
casteth out fear, there is the highest heaven of spirits; thence 
no soul returneth; therefore is the wall and barrier. Whereof 
this is the Scripture. 

Id fhrTT g^TSTTfrPd fed - 3TTf: Tt 3TT phfwr I 

3TW 3RT T Tf IwSPJf ^41^Rd HM (Tl || 99 || 

11. ‘“Five-portioned, some say, is the Father and hath twelve 
figures and he floweth in the upper hemisphere beyond 
the heavens; but others speak of him as the Wisdom who 
standeth in a chariot of six spokes and seven wheels.’ 

*rraT I - y-diyPd^d<-41 fwrar tx^- rftr: ipr: yluiddddfdd 

wr: spr wt fR-dldf 3d 1 R-dd II 9= II 

12. “The month also is that Eternal Father, whereof the dark 
fortnight is Matter the Female and the bright fortnight is Life 
the Male. Therefore do one manner of sages offer sacrifice 
in the bright fortnight and another in the dark. 

si141 % yviiiy Id^-d^y stt# uPdid tV: yw dr qV 
yHi-dhd T Iw Tc?TT d^^d d^Jdddd rfdlT Tr4P TcdT 
d^-d || 93 II 

13. “Day and night also are the Eternal Father, whereof the day 
is Life and the night is Matter. Therefore do they offend 
against their own life who take joy with woman by day; by 
night who take joy, enact holiness. 

3T>f I - y^iypdfddl C I - ITT Id id dd I Pdd 1: Wr: y^ld'd 

ltd’ll \ < || 
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14. “Food is the Eternal Father; for of this came the seed and 
of the seed is the world of creatures born. 

4% f dcM^IH Pddd 4fPd 4" fV^d^cH K4-d I %TFttT 
W 44f Vj 444 yPdRidH II II 

15. “They therefore who perform the vow of the Eternal Father 
produce the twin creature. But theirs is the heaven of the 
spirit in whom are established askesis and holiness and in 
whom Truth has her dwelling. 

4YFT4P Pd <vsTl 4" 4 J 4" 4T4T %fV II II 

16. “Theirs is the heaven of the Spirit, the world all spotless, 
in whom there is neither crookedness nor lying nor any 
illusion.” 


And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Second Question. 

344 t>T HT44f Vffif: I 4W 4444 44T: 44T IV- 

4 Kd’ri 44T P4R44RT44T 4: 4^ W II ? II 

1. Then the Bhargove, the Vidurbhan, asked him: “Lord, how 
many Gods maintain this creature, and how many illumine 
it, and which of these again is the mightiest?” 

4*# 4 ^idNIdilVl f 4T 44 W dl^tPdtlM: '{fW 
dl^4^*f: W 4" I V y^ia-MlPdddPd d-MBdd 4P444E44 

fVcr^rnr: n = 11 

2. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “These are the Gods, 
even Ether and Wind and Fire and Water and Earth and 
Speech and Mind and Sight and Blearing. These nine illu¬ 
mine the creature; therefore they vaunted themselves, — We, 
even we support this harp of God and we are the preservers. 


474 4f^r: 4P4 44T41 4T M>44lrHI4 

y pcHvdtldd dluiHd^^T f4NK4l4lPd ^154^4141 : II 3 || 
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3. “Then answered Breath, their mightiest: ‘Yield not unto 
delusion; I dividing myself into this fivefold support this 
harp of God, I am its preserver.’ But they believed him not. 

P^fdPdH'-dpcPHd fp dR'H^cPHcdddR PP UpltPH'-d 
dR-nhy yIda^H pp pp yiPda-d i pupt pfarpr pppm- 
<NH^r=bH-d PPT UplcPH'-d dR-H^ y Id&WH PPT pp 
y iPda-d pp Plfpw: pfp P P fm: PPP ^dRd II * II 

4. “Therefore offended he rose up, he was issuing out from the 
body. But when the Breath goeth out, then go all the others 
with him, and when the Breath abideth all the others abide; 
therefore as bees with the kingbee: when he goeth out all go 
out with him, and when he abideth all abide, even so was 
it with Speech and Mind and Sight and Hearing; then were 
they well-pleased and hymned the Breath to adore him. 

P^ffpPTTtPP *JP pr y^-ifl WIT prp: I 
pp pfpfr fP-Kd : fK4-4ipd P W 11X11 

5. “‘Lo this is he that is Fire and the Sun that burneth, Rain 
and Indra and Earth and Air, Matter and Deity, Form and 
Formless, and Immortality. 

3TTT fT PPTTPf PTP PP yfpfSPP I 
^tPT pffp PTPTfP Pp: STP P II 5 II 

6. “‘As the spokes meet in the nave of a wheel, so are all things 
in the Breath established, the Rigveda and the Yajur and the 
Sama, and Sacrifice and Brahminhood and Kshatriyahood. 

pprrfpprfp pp pipp pIpptpp i 

p*P OT ywfpppr pfp frfpr p: PRf: yPdPdaP^ II V9 II 

7. “‘As the Eternal Father thou movest in the womb and art 
born in the likeness of the parents. To thee, O Life, the world 
of creatures offer the burnt offering, who by the breaths 
abidest. 
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«dHHPd ^cFT: Pi^li WfTT ^=TT I 

^ftWT ^iTcT ^rWT^%WFrlTr II c; || 

8. ‘“Of all the Gods thou art the strongest and fiercest and to 
the fathers thou art the first oblation; thou art the truth and 
virtue of the sages and thou art Athurvan among the sons 
of Ungirus. 

yw Tfrdwr i 

r^rflTST vrdl Pd y i yfd - : II \ II 

9. “‘Thou art Indra, O Breath, by thy splendour and energy 
and Rudra because thou preservest; thou walkest in the 
welkin as the Sun, that imperial lustre. 

zp?T rdHPddMV-lilHl: tTPJT ^ 5TW: I 
^H'd'MlpHmPd 'hlHHIvi dP^dlPd II 9 ° II 

10. “‘When thou, O Breath, rainest, thy creatures stand all joy 
because there shall be grain to the heart’s desire. 

dlcM<-cd srT^r^dTTrTT flcM Id: I 

^prraw 3ldK: fwr oT HldPt^ T: II 99 II 

11. “‘Thou art, O Breath, the unpurified and thou art Fire, the 
only purity, the devourer of all and the lord of existences. We 
are the givers to thee of thy eating; for thou, O Matariswun, 
art our Father. 

m d - d-idiPd y Pd Pad I *TT W T ^ffr I 

*TT rprirr *TWT fw eft ffT 41 c*4): II ?= II 

12. “‘That body of thine which is established in the speech, 
sight and hearing, and in the mind is extended, that make 
propitious; O Life, go not out from our midst! 

y |U|HK W PdPid -yry Rlfed9. I 

*trpt 'prrr wr ^ f^rfi’ *r 11 s>311 
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13. ‘“For all this Universe, yea, all that is established in the 
heavens to the Breath is subject; guard us as a mother 
watches over her little children; give us fortune and beauty, 
give us Wisdom.’ ” 

And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Third Question. 

3PP It ^1 WPT W TF ^TPJfr 

ftr ^ichh' pt trhpdw w yiTd&d 

4>dlc*dd W dl^jdPdW dvPd’'^ I cd Pd Pd II ? II 

1. Then the Coshalan, the son of Uswal, asked him: “Lord, 
whence is this Life born? How comes it in this body or 
how stands by self-division? By what departeth, or how 
maintaineth the outward and how the inward spiritual?” 

rH# W ^HNlRmid dT^alidlTd dddld. dSf 

ddlPd II = II 

2. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “Many and difficult 
things thou askest; but because thou art very holy, therefore 
will I tell thee. 

3dcdd PT ppjfr WPd"l 'd>.l5dR-ddddldd 

d dd $d d I d I cM Pdd ^1 J T J II 3 || 

3. “Of the Spirit is this breath of Life born; even as a shadow 
is cast by a man, so is this Life extended in the Spirit and by 
the action of the Mind it entereth into this body. 

PPT ddl^dlPdfdld PdPd-^f I UdlHddlddlHddldPdrda - 
PET skKIddulld T^'Llddd PfPW II II 

4. “As an Emperor commandeth his officers, and he sayeth to 
one ‘Govern for me these villages’, and to another ‘Govern 
for me these others’, so this breath, the Life, appointeth the 
other breaths each in his province. 
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H ■f-RSTTR R8f :RfR yTR: *RR ylldfeLd R>=R 

^ RTR - : I PR spR|RR?f RR RtrfR dRIIddl: d HIRR 
HRfRT II a II 

5. “In the anus and the organ of pleasure is the lower breath, 
and in the eyes and the ears, the mouth and the nose, the 
main breath itself is seated; but the medial breath is in the 
middle. This is he that equally distributeth the burnt offering 
of food; for from this are the seven fires born. 

CTr spr 3 TTRITI dlTldi RIRT RR RRR#RT- 

RR SJRRlRRiRRfR: y Pdi»l Pd H iTtfl^ | ftl dd'R-ll^ ssnR- 
rtIr n s, 11 

6. “The Spirit in the heart abideth, and in the heart there 
are one hundred and one nerves, and each nerve hath a 
hundred branch-nerves and each branch-nerve hath seventy 
two thousand sub-branch-nerves; through these the breath 
pervasor moveth. 

R^RRhR RRR: fW Tjuzf Rpff RtrfR RTTR RTRpRRTTRR 
R=fRRtRR II \9 II 

7. “Of these many there is one by which the upper breath 
departeth that by virtue taketh to the heaven of virtue, by 
sin to the hell of sin, and by mingled sin and righteousness 
back to the world of men restoreth. 

^iRrMl c Rnir: yw dd-Mcdd rtstr y iur^j^r : i 
^jRotrr rt trr ^fRRRTTRRRRRRRrrr : r 

'H-HIHl dl^oyR : II c; || 

8. “The Sun is the main breath outside this body, for it cher- 
isheth the eye in its rising. The divinity in the earth, she 
attracteth the lower breath of man, and the ether between 
is the medial breath; air is the breath pervasor. 

RjfT f RT RRRRTRTTIWrRRW: I ^^wIrI^RrIr R- 
TdRTRh II \ II 
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9. “Light, the primal energy, is the upper breath; therefore 
when the light and heat in a man hath dwindled, his senses 
retire into the mind and with these he departeth into another 
birth. 

•yP~ld<-d3y yI<J|-HI-MIRl PRMT I d^lcHdl W- 

'H ^R-Md II 9o II 

10. “Whatsoever be the mind of a man, with that mind he 
seeketh refuge with the breath when he dieth, and the breath 
and the upper breath lead him with the Spirit within him to 
the world of his imaginings. 

tnr fadJH OT I T fTW 5TW ftWSJJrfr wfd - 
II 99II 

11. “The wise man that knoweth thus of the breath, his progeny 
wasteth not and he becometh immortal. Whereof this is the 
Scripture. 

^cTf^FTT^fd - 'T^P=m 

3TWRTf y|U|M| Pd^l-Ml^dE^d ?fd" II 95 || 

12. ‘“By knowing the origin of the Breath, his coming and his 
staying and his lordship in the five provinces, likewise his 
relation to the Spirit, one shall taste immortality.’ ” 

And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Fourth Question. 

spy dl-yi-yuft iTpnh: w^ri 

Pd 1-MR-H5-^d|Hd ^kTt pt ^HI-H^Pd 'b^dd^ 

WpT diP-H W d'y PdRidl dd-dPId II 9 || 

1. Then Gargya of the Solar race asked him, “Lord, what are 
they that slumber in this Existing and what that keep vigil? 
Who is this god who seeth dreams or whose is this felicity? 
Into whom do all they vanish?” 
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cR# W 5»M N I W J|-*i,d : w 

q^twfRT I dT: ^T: ^T^W: f 

It cTtFPT T 7 - Hdfd'hlHTfd’ I RT T^P 4" *i u HId T 
Mi»i|Pd R Rd^Pd R RIW R RJW HlPdddd RPTT HH-idd 

■T Pd^dd Hdldd ■MPd d'lcd NfJRT II ^ II 

2. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “O Gargya, as are the 
rays of the sun in its setting, for they retire and all become 
one in yonder circle of splendour, but when he riseth again 
once more they walk abroad, so all the man becomes one 
in the highest god, even the mind. Then indeed this being 
seeth not, neither heareth, nor doth he smell, nor taste, nor 
touch, nor speaketh he aught, nor taketh in or giveth out, 
nor cometh nor goeth; he feeleth not any felicity. Then they 
say of him, ‘He sleepeth’. 

y I^IIHd U^dR'Hd Tt dltlPd I Jll^yrdl f dT T^-5TRp 
odldR'dl^lddddl RT I TTt 1 TcW WtW yuiddldl^ddld: 

W: II 3 || 

3. “But the fires of the breath keep watch in that sleeping city. 
The lower breath is the householder’s fire and the breath 
pervasor the fire of the Lares that burneth to the south¬ 
ward. The main breath is the orient fire of the sacrifice; and 
even as the eastern fire taketh its fuel from the western, so 
in the slumber of a man the main breath taketh from the 
lower. 

d^.dldPH^middldlgdl wt dddlPd W RRRT: I *Rf f dRT 
WRTT 3!i'+Hhd'ldH : W Ppf JHdPd II * II 

4. “But the medial breath is the priest, the sacrificant; for 
he equaliseth the offering of the inbreath and the offering 
of the outbreath. The Mind is the giver of the sacrifice 
and the upper breath is the fruit of the sacrifice, for it 
taketh the sacrificer day by day into the presence of the 
Eternal. 
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srtr tcp^t dP^iHd'iddlTr i dd W ^cr 

^TWW^spftftr ^iRui-vA^ dcd^pjd 'Jd: 'Jd: ycM^Pd 
dT?d d - ^cT dl^d dEPJd dTd^pjd d - d-dld-d dd 
M i»i| Pd dd: Mi»dPd II 'J II 

5. “Now the Mind in dream revelleth in the glory of his imag¬ 
inings. All that it hath seen it seemeth to see over again, and 
of all that it hath heard it repeateth the hearing; yea, all that 
it hath felt and thought and known in many lands and in 
various regions, these it liveth over again in its dreaming. 
What it hath seen and what it hath not seen, what it hath 
heard and what it hath not heard, what it hath known and 
what it hath not known, what is and what is not, all, all it 
seeth; for the Mind is the Universe. 

W ddT dddlPPfdP ddfd I 3Ttd dd: <-dHH d dddcdd 
d^dR-H>«|PU ddr^d ddfd II ^ II 

6. “But when he is overwhelmed with light, then Mind, the 
God, dreameth no longer; then in this body he hath felicity. 

d ddT dd=d ddffd dTdTT&T dypd&'-d I Pd f drdd TT 
3TTrdfd fiy Pdad II d II 

7. “O fair son, as birds wing towards their resting tree, so do 
all these depart into the Supreme Spirit: 


'jfddf d" 'jfddld Id I dTddTdTdTdT d - ddd dvdld Id I d - dPJdT 
dTJdTdT dTddddTddddTdT d - dSTd ^dd d - dPd d - dld°M 
d" dW d~ yid°M d - '’dPT Jfip^doif d - cddT d~ dTstfdcTSd d - 
dTdT d~ ddrPd d - fddf dTdTdSd dTTdTdTdd1w°d d - TPJdT 
fdWfdcTSd d - TTdf d - ddTSd d - ddd ddfstf d - ffer dTldd 
dl^l J dn4T.d c otj d - fdrf d - ddfdd^f d - ddd fddftdfddW 
d- dFTdr fddrrfdcrsd d - n d n 


8. “Earth and the inner things of earth; water and the inner 
things of water; light and the inner things of light; air and 
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the inner things of air; ether and the inner things of ether; 
the eye and its seeings; the ear and its hearings; smell and 
the objects of smell; taste and the objects of taste; the skin 
and the objects of touch; speech and the things to be spo¬ 
ken; the two hands and their takings; the organ of pleasure 
and its enjoyings; the anus and its excretions; the feet and 
their goings; the mind and its feelings; the intelligence and 
what it understandeth; the sense of Ego and that which is 
felt to be Ego; the conscious heart and that of which it is 
conscious; light and what it lighteneth; Life and the things 
it maintaineth. 


trr fl - ?TTrrr tdP-ldl *T^TT WT fa ^ H I cH I 

Tw: i TTsarr ^ichIh dyPd&d 11 11 

9. “For this that seeth and toucheth, heareth, smelleth, tasteth, 
feeleth, understandeth, acteth, is the reasoning self, the Male 
within. This too departeth into the Higher Self which is 
Imperishable. 

TTwarr srPrreRT w # c I - ipFran 1 

dddd 1 ^ wf wfd - d%T JFTHt: II s>o || 

10. “He that knoweth the shadowless, colourless, bodiless, 
luminous and imperishable Spirit, attaineth to the Imper¬ 
ishable, even to the Most High. O fair son, he knoweth the 
All and becometh the All. Whereof this is the Scripture. 

Id$1 Id IcH I dlT : tlWT iJdTpT wfd^rT W I 

d^STT dddd W *T#5T: WTdTfawfd - II ?5> II 

11. ‘“He, O fair son, that knoweth the Imperishable into whom 
the understanding self departeth, and all the Gods, and the 
life-breaths and the elements, he knoweth the Universe!’ ” 
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And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Fifth Question. 


3PP t^T tw: flrM't.H : I W % f cP? MW 

y I-M u l I"-d4f'hl fF 14)d I WFf W W rfftr 'd-MdlPd II 9 II 

1. Then the Shaivya Satyakama asked him: “Lord, he among 
men that meditate unto death on OM the syllable, which of 
the worlds doth he conquer by its puissance?” 

W# W N I nrr|- JPWR TT W T ■Mdl'hK: I 
d^HId II = II 

2. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “This imperishable 
Word that is OM, O Satyakama, is the Higher Brahman and 
also the Lower. Therefore the wise man by making his home 
in the Word, winneth to one of these. 


w whr fidRd^'Jihd 'jpihihPl- 

dy<Jd I B^-M'l'MjMd-y'-d MrtTrtWT ^-41 

Br^BHB'iddrd II 3 || 

3. “If he meditate on the one letter of OM the syllable, by that 
enlightened he attaineth swiftly in the material universe, 
and the hymns of the Rigveda escort him to the world of 
men; there endowed with askesis and faith and holiness he 
experienceth majesty. 


spy mPt fi?TTW rmIw dy^Jd ’frcwfwr ^twlw 
tffHTftW I W fTl-HHi^HtMdd II ^ II 

4. “Now if by the two letters of the syllable he in the mind 
attaineth, to the skies he is exalted and the hymns of the 
Yajur escort him to the Lunar World. In the heavens of 
the Moon he feeleth his soul’s majesty; then once more he 
returneth. 
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*r: ^TtcTTTTWTpTwpPTtcT W dvdR h 

?jif FW: I W PdPd^d ^ f I - ^ MI '-H HI 

PdPdJj'td : W miTpTWtW sl^Hl'h W Ud^H IvrdldMd IcH flcH i 
^frw YWffW dWf ^HldPl W: II a II 

5. “But he who by all the three letters meditateth by this syl¬ 
lable, even by OM on the Most High Being, he in the Solar 
World of light and energy is secured in his attainings; as a 
snake casteth off its slough, so he casteth off sin, and the 
hymns of the Samaveda escort him to the heaven of the 
Spirit. He from that Lower who is the density of existence 
beholdeth the Higher than the Highest of whom every form 
is one city. Whereof these are the verses. 


*TTTT JJrffTr^T: tHpfrTT ^-dV-ifl'tdl 3HTdM^<tdl: I 
PdvMI^ ^IP J -l'dt'H'> , -IHI^ ^TRm^TfRf T WnW $n II ^ I 


6. ‘“Children of death are the letters when they are used as 
three, the embracing and the inseparable letters; but the wise 
man is not shaken; for there are three kinds of works, out¬ 
ward deed and inward action and another which is blended 
of the two, and all these he doeth rightly without fear and 
without trembling. 


dtPdPd -M^PH-dPttf- dHPd-Mdc^ddl d'id'd I 

d-Hl'^ltu)cj|-MdddMPd Pd^ld M d-tij*d^'dT*T^d H W 

TT %fd" II V9 II 

7. “‘To the earth the Rigveda leadeth, to the skies the Yajur, 
but the Sama to That of which the sages know. Thither the 
wise man by resting on OM the syllable attaineth, even to 
that Supreme Quietude where age is not and fear is cast out 
by immortality.’ ” 
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And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Sixth Question. 

spy trf gwr htw^t: i wr P^ddid - : d^n-T) 

Ri^y^d i fr^r^r htw^t fw i 

HI^pHH %TI ddl^RlHJ-ldPit dFp Pf dTdW- 
fafPri dT 1JT yR.^Pd •M'li'iddrdd'ird d^HNI - 

fpRFJcP dd^H I W g^ff WTTW MdsIM I cP rdT J^5J Pd 

+d Idl II > II 

1. Then Sukesha the Bharadwaja asked him, “Lord, Hiranyan- 
abha of Coshala, the king’s son, came to me and put me this 
question, ‘O Bharadwaja, knowest thou the Being and the 
sixteen parts of Him?’ and I answered the boy, ‘I know Him 
not; for if I knew Him, surely I should tell thee of Him: but I 
cannot tell thee a lie; for from the roots he shall wither who 
speaketh falsehood.’ But he mounted his chariot in silence 
and departed from me. Of Him I ask thee, who is the Being?” 

dRf W did Id I sidl'd :SFT 3 “ FpRP W Y^fP dR-dddl: ’TRdT 
dvdT: tTHd-rflId II = II 

2. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “O fair son, even here 
is that Being, in the inner body of every creature for in Him 
are the sixteen members born. 

w farpd%l d.pRHd^cd.l-d dcdiiml dPdmiPR dtP-Hd dT 

yPdPad yPdaifdmlPd ii 3 ii 

3. “He bethought Him. ‘What shall that be in whose issuing 
forth I shall issue forth from the body and in his abiding I 
shall abide?’ 

’T WTfW y|U||^,4i *p dl^vrdTPdtiy: PR - : I 

3T>rwreifPf rTTP *FdT: ddT dftdd - dff%y d - TFT d - II <r II 

4. “Then he put forth the Life, and from the Life faith, next 
ether and then air, and then light, and then water, and then 
earth, the senses and mind and food, and from food virility 
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and from virility askesis, and from askesis the mighty verses 
and from these action, and the worlds from action and name 
in the worlds; in this wise were all things born from the 
Spirit. 

W WTT jpar: fd-iRHI : ^PJ^TWr: 

wmr rtrxt yVdd iudRdi<-y 
ftw dvRT: ^mi: fW yI'-MI<-d J|-*i,bd dTRT 

HIRHl 5W fcW yl-Md W ^yUd-Hl^dd HXfd - d%T 

sxpfr: II y II 

5. “Therefore as all these flowing rivers move towards the sea, 
but when they reach the sea they are lost in it and name and 
form break away from them and all is called only the sea, so 
all the sixteen members of the silent witnessing Spirit move 
towards the Being, and when they have attained the Being 
they are lost in Him and name and form break away from 
them and all is called only the Being; then is He without 
members and immortal. Whereof this is the Scripture. 

3TTT fT TWPTf dvRT d R-H -d Id fed I : I 

cf 5 RT *nr wr m df Jjcj: 11 5 n 

6. ‘“He in whom the members are set as the spokes of a wheel 
are set in its nave, Him know for the Being who is the goal 
of knowledge, so shall death pass away from you and his 
anguish.’ ” 

d"PT ^)d l^d Mdd I^Rdd^ 'TTSf kl dlcf: MIRddlPd II vs II 

7. And Pippalada said to them: “Thus far do I know the Most 
High God; than He there is none Higher.” 

d - dRdd'dHd fir T: fw ddo^-H IdiR IddJ Id I: RT RTT 
d I fddlId I XR - : M XR - : RXR^tfx^T: II c; || 

8. And they worshipping him: “For thou art our father who 
hast carried us over to the other side of the Ignorance. ” 
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Salutation to the mighty sages, salutation! 

After ivhich one repeats the Mantra. 

& *r j wrPt: sjujiim wTRarPtw^n i 

fPs-R J RTW^fif °M $1H %RffcP II 
■Mp-d =T Hpd T: 'JTT Pt^W: I 

■Hp-d ^RcTTSRp ^ P a.H Ph : <dP-d TP ^<-HpKMI3, II 

3* ill I Pd : $11 Pd : Jil I Pd : II 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacrifice; 
giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may we 
enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain 
weal unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto 
us Tarkshya Arishtanemi; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. 
Peace! peace! peace! 



The Mandoukya Upanishad 

Before which one repeats the Mantra. 

3* HtRHISfM'ddl : I 

f^r^ idt-d^Pd °M £lH R?TT : II 

Rfer R ^ R-d T: 'JTT fa^KT: I 

■M R-d RRTSRf 3Tfrs%fJT: 3d R-d Tf II 

3* STiRtH ill I R-d : $11 Rd: II 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacrifice; 
giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may we 
enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain 
weal unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto 
us Tarkshya Arishtanemi; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. 
Peace! peace! peace! 

artfacSRRsrrfipr ijyf w hIrrIrIr 

wffw mr I RRTRcT r^MIdld cK'41'hK PR II ? II 

f. OM is this imperishable Word, OM is the Universe, and 
this is the exposition of OM. The past, the present and 
the future, all that was, all that is, all that will be, is OM. 
Likewise all else that may exist beyond the bounds of Time, 
that too is OM. 

3TR 1RT FfS-MBIcHI II ^ II 

2. All this Universe is the Eternal Brahman, this Self is the 
Eternal, and the Self is fourfold. 

vdiJiRd^idl Mif t^r- 

PT: ttw: TK: II 3 || 
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3. He whose place is the wakefulness, who is wise of the out¬ 
ward, who has seven limbs, to whom there are nineteen 
doors, who feeleth and enjoyeth gross objects, Vaiswanor, 
the Universal Male, He is the first. 

MTf u*nr^ird^ : 51 Id IdtwT 

flrffsr: tk: ii ll 

4. He whose place is the dream, who is wise of the inward, who 
has seven limbs, to whom there are nineteen doors, who 
feeleth and enjoyeth subtle objects, Taijasa, the Inhabitant 
in Luminous Mind, He is the second. 

*<n=T M iP-l Pd dc^HB I 

y l^^dl-M: TPT: II * ll 

5. When one sleepeth and yearneth not with any desire, nor 
seeth any dream, that is the perfect slumber. He whose place 
is the perfect slumber, who is become Oneness, who is wis¬ 
dom gathered into itself, who is made of mere delight, who 
enjoyeth delight unrelated, to whom conscious mind is the 
door, Prajna, the Lord of Wisdom, He is the third. 

1JT tmr 1JT PPP5T U.y'U'd-MlUH VrfV ddW-1 tTHdl^dl ff 

^dHW H 3 II 

6. This is the Almighty, this is the Omniscient, this is the Inner 
Soul, this is the Womb of the Universe, this is the Birth and 
Destruction of creatures. 

TFtf :vrt 4" T WT =T W I 

tPT^IWR- 5TT^r fwrtcT W W 3TTWT W fV- 
fur: II \9 II 

7. He who is neither inward-wise, nor outward-wise, nor both 
inward and outward wise, nor wisdom self-gathered, nor 
possessed of wisdom, nor unpossessed of wisdom, He Who 
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is unseen and incommunicable, unseizable, featureless, un¬ 
thinkable, and unnameable, Whose essentiality is awareness 
of the Self in its single existence, in Whom all phenomena 
dissolve, Who is Calm, Who is Good, Who is the One than 
Whom there is no other, Him they deem the fourth; He is 
the Self, He is the object of Knowledge. 

fil M dIcHIffsfWT 'TTCT JTTdT dldl^l TldT 3TW 
dWTf dW II c; || 

8. Now this the Self, as to the imperishable Word, is OM; and 
as to the letters, His parts are the letters and the letters are 
His parts, namely, A U M. 

'dmRd^ldl J : tDFTT dldlHflRdvdlsilHird f 

fldlHilHHini^ Hdfd - d - PyT %TII <*. II 

9. The Waker, Vaiswanor, the Universal Male, He is A, the 
first letter, because of Initiality and Pervasiveness; he that 
knoweth Him for such pervadeth and attaineth all his de¬ 
sires; he becometh the source and first. 

ddd J 'l fiyfUrr Plddcd^l^cdlsilcd-.'tTd f 
$1 Iddd(d ^FTTW Hdfd - dTWTWlw JHT wfd - d - tnp 
II >o || 

10. The Dreamer, Taijasa, the Inhabitant in Luminous Mind, He 
is U, the second letter, because of Advance and Centrality; 
he that knoweth Him for such, advanceth the bounds of his 
knowledge and riseth above difference; nor of his seed is 
any born that knoweth not the Eternal. 

STTsfr >TDTT fadtHlddl rHdlPd f dT 

W* WPTtlw d - tnp II 99 II 

11. The Sleeper, Prajna, the Lord of Wisdom, He is M, the third 
letter, because of Measure and Finality; he that knoweth 
Him for such measureth with himself the Universe and 
becometh the departure into the Eternal. 
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: SPT^ftWiT: f^T^TSl^r iMTfF 3TTr*PT 
^ tnT W P/T II 9^ II 

12. Letterless is the fourth, the Incommunicable, the end of phe¬ 
nomena, the Good, the One than Whom there is no other; 
thus is OM. He that knoweth is the Self and entereth by his 
self into the Self, he that knoweth, he that knoweth. 

Here ends the Mandoukya Upanishad. 

After which one repeats the Mantra. 

WWpf : spfSTFT Wp I : I 

o>4c| «cjP$d II 

T ^rl dI: 'HdR-d T: 'JTT Pd^ddl: I 

■m R-d ^TRrr^ff ^Pt^dPH: ^rP 11 

3* Kl I Pd : ill I Pd : *11 Pd : II 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacrifice; 
giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may we 
enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain 
weal unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto 
us Tarkshya Arishtanemi; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. 
Peace! peace! peace! 



The Aitereya Upanishad 

Chapter I 

3 TTWT 3 T tnpTT 3 mftcT I dl-Mprdidd f*TW I W fSTcT 

pw 11 ? 11 

1. In the beginning the Spirit was One and all this (universe) 
was the Spirit; there was nought else that saw. The Spirit 
thought, “Lo, I will make me worlds from out my being.” 

’T sPilfsiHHP'dd I for ^fb 

y Pdai'dRaf Htld-y: irfr *rr ap^rrrr m sttt: ii ^ 11 

2. These were the worlds he made; Ambhah, of the ethereal 
waters, Marichih of light, Mara, of death and mortal things, 
Apah, of the lower waters. Beyond the shining firmament 
are the ethereal waters and the firmament is their base and 
resting-place; Space is the world of light; the earth is the 
world mortal; and below the earth are the lower waters. 

’T Iwh - p hHh Mivi pw i pr ^f 

II 3 || 

3. The Spirit thought, “Lo, these are the worlds; and now will I 
make me guardians for my worlds.” Therefore he gathered 
the Purusha out of the waters and gave Him shape and 
substance. 

d^lPddH^y p*T PdtPd<Jd I fW 7 ! 

dldUPHdlPfl* PdtPd^ldi HlPd'hl^TT tTPT: HIu|Idjp<PsTWf 
i^rd^rawrfap«rr ^ iP; cm: wf frrfd^idi wi^qt 

PdfPd'tJd c^fHlHlPd 3p)y P=ldd - 

^HdTl PdfPd'tJd ^<-yi-Hdd Hdd^HI dlPdPdtPd^d 
TT«TT aTWrSTrTRJrp: fw PdfPd'tJd fwpTcfr tw 
3TTT: II * II 
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4. Yea, the Spirit brooded over Him and of Him thus brooded 
over the mouth broke forth, as when an egg is hatched and 
breaketh; from the mouth brake Speech and of Speech fire 
was born. The nostrils brake forth and from the nostrils 
Breath and of Breath air was born. The eyes brake forth 
and from the eyes Sight and of Sight the Sun was born. The 
ears brake forth and from the ears Hearing and of Hearing 
the regions were born. The skin brake forth and from the 
skin hairs and from the hairs herbs of healing and all trees 
and plants were born. The heart brake forth and from the 
heart Mind and of Mind the moon was born. The navel 
brake forth and from the navel Apana and of Apana Death 
was born. The organ of pleasure brake forth and from the 
organ seed and of seed the waters were born. 

Chapter II 

dT PTTT MIHdd I dd^HIdlpHIdl - 

«TFF^TW I dT d": y^ldlhl ^R-HRl Hid I 

ii 9 ii 

1. These were the Gods that He created; they fell into this great 
Ocean, and Hunger and Thirst leaped upon them. Then they 
said to Him, “Command unto us an habitation that we may 
dwell secure and eat of food. ” 

dPdf J 11 ■H H ■M d dT 3TfW I - dl d d M Pd Pd 1 dT«fP5WRW 
dT 3Tfd>T dY>-MdMPdPd II = II 

2. He brought unto them the cow, but they said, “Verily, it is 
not sufficient for us.” He brought unto them the horse, but 
they said, “Verily, it is not enough for us.” 

dT«T: dT 3Tfdd ^fd - ddfd - dPT I 

dT WdtdPPRdT jrfdWfd- II 3 || 

3. He brought unto them Man, and they said, “O well fash¬ 
ioned truly! Man indeed is well and beautifully made.” Then 
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the Spirit said unto them, “Enter ye in each according to his 
habitation.” 

q*r y iP^h trrofr diRt* yrfw- 
^iRr^^j^lwrfarwt- trrf^rr fW: wf trrfw- 

pHcH^ddl hI-hiPh y iP^Pa^Hi ^wr 

f^r yipciiti^r^ty ini ^rfw yiPpKiy'l %rfr fw 
y I i>l H II * II 

4. Fire became Speech and entered into the mouth; Air became 
Breath and entered into the nostrils; the Sun became Sight 
and entered into the eyes; the Quarters became Hearing and 
entered into the ears; Herbs of healing and the plants and 
trees became Hairs and entered into the skin; the Moon 
became Mind and entered into the heart; Death became 
Apana, the lower breathing, and entered into the navel; the 
Waters became Seed and entered into the organ. 

d^HI-MlPyy 14 ^gdHNI^HPdy'dH'l^Pd ^ddHdl - 
4T<ddl^dl4'dl J -ydl^ 41P J I -Ml 4.fl4tPd ld4HI<Jf3 
W «dd|il ^Ppp^d dini-MNdl^lHilHI-yiryy 14 W: II * II 

5. Then Hunger and Thirst said unto the Spirit, “Unto us too 
command an habitation.” But He said unto them, “Even 
among these gods do I apportion you; lo! I have made you 
sharers in their godhead.” Therefore to whatever god the 
oblation is offered, Hunger and Thirst surely have their 
share in the offering. 


Chapter III 

w farr t Hl4>y 11 s> 11 

1. The Spirit thought, “These verily are my worlds and their 
guardians; and now will I make me food for these.” 

JjfdWTW I W *TT JjfdT- 

'dl'Mdld % cTcTII ^ II 
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2. The Spirit brooded in might upon the waters and from the 
waters brooded mightily over Form was born. Lo, all this 
that was born as form, is no other than Food. 

dI Rd^FiTcT d vl I*1 sh)I 

F" dNiy|'^drd'^l^rM |dNFd'd-Md II 3 || 

3. Food being created fled back from his grasp. By speech He 
would have seized it, but He could not seize it by speech. 
Had He seized it by speech, then would a man be satisfied 
by merely speaking food. 

FcFTWf^FpFT FFTSra^FFTW TTfFf ^ M|UHiy|^l - 

IdNFd'd-Md II « II 

4. By the breath He would have seized it, but He could not 
seize it by the breath. Had He seized it by the breath, then 
would a man be satisfied by merely breathing food. 

IdNFd'd-Md, II * II 

5. By the eye He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the eye. Had He seized it by the eye, then would a man 
be satisfied by merely seeing food. 

cT^WfdpfW cT?rrsrat^lW FfFf F - - 

IFTW^FFERT II S, II 

6. By the ear He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the ear. Had He seized it by the ear, then would a man 
be satisfied by merely hearing food. 

Fvwrfdr^aTcr ct>rrsndvwr tt^Ff ^ F^Fvwrat^Fr 

IdMFd'd-Md II vs || 

7. By the skin He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the skin. Had He seized it by the skin, then would a 
man be satisfied by merely touching food. 
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d^TWlfd^W dv||$lsh)-HH'HI JlfEi d - d-tfd-Hddltl| w -ld 
m^l IdMHd'd-Md II c; || 

8. By the mind He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the mind. Had He seized it by the mind, then would a 
man be satisfied by merely thinking food. 

dP-^dlPd^ dvn*lsh)F«t4*H TTfhj ’T d^dP-ti,^HI - 

Pd^vrM |dNddW-Md_ II \ II 

9. By the organ He would have seized it, but He could not 
seize it by the organ. Had He seized it by the organ, then 
would a man be satisfied by merely emitting food. 

ddHIddlPd^TcT ddlddd^ dldUvIdd TTfl 9T 

II 90 II 

10. By the Apana He would have seized it, and it was seized. 
Lo this is the seizer of food which is also Breath of the Life, 
and therefore all that is Breath hath its life in food. 

w fw w spp - miRfa ’T <t>dfui trwr ^ri w 
twdTrdNiPdoqi^d dTr totMw dTr w dTr 
’sftw ^cT dTr C^T dTr dTdT «TTcf ddJHIdd IH I Pdd 
dTr hm Pd^H^ dih^rdPd ii s>s> n 

11. The Spirit thought, “Without Me how should all this be?” 
and He thought, “By what way shall I enter in?” He thought 
also, “If utterance is by Speech, if breathing is by the Breath, 
if sight is by the Eye, if hearing is by the Ear, if thought is by 
the Mind, if the lower workings are by Apana, if emission 
is by the organ, who then am I?” 

W Uddd did Id PddlJfd-MI SsJTT MlMdJd I tTT Pd^Pddld 
SJddddvH-ddd I rTBP WW ^Nddl^d-M: ^-Mdldd^ 

SddMddtVdHMdd’ sTfd" II ?? II 

12. It was this bound that He cleft, it was by this door that He 
entered in. ’Tis this that is called the gate of the cleaving; this 
is the door of His coming and here is the place of His delight. 
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He hath three mansions in His city, three dreams wherein 
He dwelleth, and of each in turn He saith, “Lo, this is my 
habitation” and “This is my habitation” and “This is my 
habitation.” 

W W^^dl-MPd^V-ld, PbPH^M-i M RM RPd I^TUdhd 
I IprmrsHwH II 93 II 

13. Now when He was born, He thought and spoke only of 
Nature and her creations; in this world of matter of what 
else should He speak or reason? Thereafter He beheld that 
Being who is the Brahman and the last Essence. He said, 
“Yea, this is He; verily, I have beheld Him.” 

d<-HlP44^1 f t - 4W I cffWT d'dPB^ 3cMNSPT 

FffsPT i Tffarfwr jft fir TTarfwr fir ii ii 

14. Therefore is He Idandra; for Idandra is the true name of 
Him. But though He is Idandra, they call Him Indra because 
of the veil of the Unrevelation; for the gods love the veil of 
the Unrevelation, yea, verily, the gods love the Unrevelation. 


Chapter IV 

TW f 4T SFFTTfofr 44^ 44d-4 tcH I d4dd_ 

4\d41 cH *-4 41 cH H f44fff rRKT f^PTT f^r^r- 

c^d^HdPd cKFET 4W II 9 || 

1. In the male first the unborn child becometh. This which 
is seed is the force and heat of him that from all parts of 
the creature draweth together for becoming; therefore he 
beareth himself in himself, and when he casteth it into the 
woman, ’tis himself he begetteth. And this is the first birth 
of the Spirit. 

rRT R-441 STTFPJsf d-tijd 44T 44T I d<-4l4di 4 

R-d I fUf^dBIcHHBd 44 4MdPd II = II 
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2. It becometh one self with the woman, therefore it doeth her 
no hurt and she cherisheth this self of her husband that hath 
got into her womb. 

?tt didPddt ^mP^hi wPr i d - w Pr*rPr i mq- 
frcrp - i dcf.dK 

cdlcHHdd cTT dlddcddi Hi 'til H i d'dcdl ^ *TcRTT 
Ml'hldddfd P^dld II 3 || 

3. She the cherisher must be cherished. So the woman beareth 
the unborn child and the man cherisheth the boy even from 
the beginning ere it is born. And whereas he cherisheth the 
boy ere it is born, ’tis verily himself that he cherisheth for 
the continuance of these worlds and their peoples; for ’tis 
even thus the thread of these worlds spinneth on unbroken. 
And this is the second birth of the Spirit. 

dUfdlddlcHI fW: yPddldd I 3Td I fd Id Pd d i 

3TTr*rr f.df>cdd ddldd : tfd - 1 W ^T. tTdW fd^ldd cK^T 
^ni II 

4. Lo this is the spirit and self of him and he maketh it his 
vicegerent for the works of righteousness. Now this his other 
self when it hath done the works it came to do and hath 
reached its age, lo! it goeth hence, and even as it departeth, 
it is born again. And this is the third birth of the Spirit. 

4f4d J fPd IJ ll — 

W dvMdlddddsi ddldi H Pd-H I PH fWTI 
W m fT 3TTWl^gTW: H'd'H I pK.dldPdPd I 

W dlddd Ud^dld II * II 

5. Therefore it was said by the sage Vamadeva: “I, Vamadeva, 
being yet in the womb, knew all the births of these gods 
and their causes. In a hundred cities of iron they held me 
down and kept me; I broke through them all with might & 
violence, like a hawk I soared up into my heavens.” While 
yet he lay in the womb, thus said Vamadeva. 
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W n^r fdlJdmTT J ddTdmr dddFdTgfmd; md ddTT 
'hHHIMI^d : TOMWiT II S, II 

6. And because he knew this, therefore when the strings of the 
body were snapped asunder, lo he soared forth into yonder 
world of Paradise & there having possessed all desires, put 
death behind him, yea, he put death behind him. 


Chapter V 

'kki-MHIc'Hrd dmr: W 3ddRT I dm dT M JP-1 Pd dm 

dT spftfd - dm dT dmTmrfdrdfm dm dT dm '^I'bOPd dm dT 

TdTT dl*dl£ W (dvs|Hl(d II ? II 

1. Who is this Spirit that we may adore Him? and which of 
all these is the Spirit? by whom one seeth or by whom one 
heareth or by whom one smelleth all kinds of perfume or 
by whom one uttereth clearness of speech or by whom one 
knoweth the sweet and bitter. 

ddd-^dd dmidmi d5lHdl5lH Pd^H WTT ddT dfe*ffm- 

dTdddhl drfm: ^jfd": ddmr: ddpdf: dddt dm dfm1 ddT- 

u44dlPd WTdW dlW-HPd ddfmr II ^ II 

2. This which is the heart, is mind also. Concept and will and 
analysis and wisdom and intellect and vision and continuity 
of purpose and feeling and understanding, pain and memory 
and volition and operation of thought and vitality and desire 
and passion, all these, yea all, are but names of the Eternal 
Wisdom. 


TnTd#Td^mT!«Miyrdfd dd ddT I pH m dm d^ dlPd 
Tfddf 3TPTT myldPhlcddldldlPd d - ^rfddrrwfd - 1 

41 vj|I dld 11pj| ddTTfor dl'J^'dlPd m drrwrfm m Hd'dlPn 
dlPddvrdipH dm did": T^rr ffmdT •MPmd4 trrfar m^m w 
wfd d - dm mm mm dm wet dfdfsm srsnddf 

dim: trmr yPd&i wet d^r ii 3 ii 
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3. This creating Brahma; this ruling Indra; this Prajapati Father 
of his peoples; all these Gods and these five elemental sub¬ 
stances, even earth, air, ether, water and the shining princi¬ 
ples; and these great creatures and those small; and seeds 
of either sort; and things egg-born and things sweat-born 
and things born of the womb and plants that sprout; and 
horses and cattle and men and elephants; yea, whatsoever 
thing here breatheth and all that moveth and everything that 
hath wings and whatso moveth not; by Wisdom all these are 
guided and have their firm abiding in Wisdom. For Wisdom 
is the eye of the world, Wisdom is the sure foundation, 
Wisdom is Brahman Eternal. 

W PTFT y I cH HI I fsil I I ■y Rj-H WT 

ll II 

4. By the strength of the wise and seeing Self the sage having 
soared up from this world ascended into his other world 
of Paradise; and there having possessed desire, put death 
behind him, yea, he put death behind him. 



Taittiriya Upanishad 

Shiksha Valli 

Chapter I 

fft: 3> I ?T dl" fHW: 5T dW: I 5T dt WWTT I 5T T S^t 

Id : I 5T dt | iptfr if^r I dRR SRt I RRT 

srtst si^ilfi i rfr sprst ^Ri^iPM i w dPtRiPn i 

*TRT dfdRTfd I rTRFR^I I 3R^ JTPT I 3R^ 

TOTW I & sttRtT: ill I R-d : Kl I Rd : II 

Hari OM. Be peace to us Mitra. Be peace to us Varouna. Be 
peace to us Aryaman. Be peace to us Indra & Brihaspati. May 
far-striding Vishnu be peace to us. Adoration to the Eternal. 
Adoration to thee, O Vaiou. Thou, thou art the visible Eternal 
and as the visible Eternal I will declare thee. I will declare Right¬ 
eousness! I will declare Truth! May that protect me! May that 
protect the Speaker! Yea, may it protect me! May it protect the 
Speaker. OM Peace! Peace! Peace! 


Chapter II 

3* sffgrr RTWRTFT: I w: RT: I JTRT *PW I ffFT RTR": I 
Srgw: sfteTTRR: II 

OM. We will expound Shiksha, the elements. Syllable and Ac¬ 
cent, Pitch and Effort, Even Tone and Continuity, in these six 
we have declared the chapter of the elements. 


Chapter III 


dt W: I dff I 3RTrT: dP^dl-MI 

RTWTRTFr: I TRRiWRl I 
JTRy'dBRIrHH I dT B^dRidl SRR"STd" I 


dHTd^K 
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I '{fwt pwi #WTRW| 3TT^Rr: 
*HV: i w['- ^trtt i f^rfwrw i 

sr^rrfNvrifiRn h i arf^r: iwri ^iR cm ^rr^wi 

3TTT: *HV: I t^Jcr: ^TR^T I 3cM Iw-fl PcHH ' 

3T^rrfNR<JH i ^ni4: i 3t^%tr5titwr:i f^rr 

*HV: | 5RRR ^TRTT I ^tM4^FT I 

3T^lw5Fr i *t mr ^twr i frotriT^w i strt *rfV: i 
SRRR ^NtRTTI ???fwwi 

3Tm^lrHH I 3TRTT IT : F^WI ^TTT f^WTWR: I 
*TTfr tffV: I ^TRTT I ^cM^IrHH I 

i JT^rnffcrr: i udhdi °Mi*»Midi i 

*f*ftW W^TT I d$Jd4FHMl4H MldH II 


Together may we attain glory, together to the radiance of ho¬ 
liness. Hereupon we will expound next the secret meaning of 
Sanhita whereof there are five capitals; Concerning the Worlds: 
Concerning the Shining Fires: Concerning the Knowledge: Con¬ 
cerning Progeny: Concerning Self. These are called the great 
Sanhitas. 

Now concerning the worlds. Earth is the first form; the 
heavens are the second form; ether is the linking; air is the joint 
of the linking. Thus far concerning the worlds. 

Next concerning the shining fires. Fire is the first form; the 
Sun is the latter form; the waters are the linking; electricity is 
the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning the shining fires. 

Next concerning the Knowledge. The Master is the first 
form; the disciple is the latter form; Knowledge is the linking; 
exposition is the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning the 
Knowledge. 

Next concerning progeny. The mother is the first form; the 
father is the latter form; progeny is the linking; act of procreation 
is the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning progeny. 

Next concerning Self. The upper jaw is the first form; the 
lower jaw is the latter form; speech is the linking; the tongue is 
the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning Self. 

These are the great Sanhitas. He who knoweth thus the great 
Sanhitas as we have expounded them, to him are linked progeny 
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and wealth of cattle and the radiance of holiness and food and 
all that is of food and the world of his high estate in heaven. 


Chapter IV 

hw: I ; 3P^P^^d*idlrHd*fd‘l W ipjh 
ifw i hr prpfr i sttIt p fh^wr i 

f^T P - P^dddl I PTT«fT ^ffr Pd^dH I 
ifW frffd - : I P - PtTPT I 

STTdlpff Pdd-dHI I fid PI Idh tdIrHd : I dldiPd PP 
PTW I 3T>TTR" T PW I ppf P - P^dHId^ I Hi-H411 i Pffp: 
PIT Pp^TI 

3TT PT PPf d$|dlP*PI: PP^T I 

fh dld-f d^dlP J u|: PdT^T I 

W PTPPf d^dlP'PI: PtT^r I 

ddld'-f d^JdIftw: PP^TI 

4*1 -HI-M-rj, d^dlP J u|: PdT^T I 

ppf vdd^diPd pp^ti 

%ppt d^fThdiPd pp^ti 

p rdr w plwrfp pp^ti 

p~ pt ’hp pfw pp^ti 

pfpqp pippwi fp wri - prfp jj^t pp^ti 

PPTT: PPTT pfpTI W PTPT P^PPP I PP PT st^T- 
dIP* u l: I dldild'-f IW: PP^T I 

y Pdd^n^lpr W PT PTfl - W PT MdJH II 


The bull of the hymns of Veda whose visible form is all this 
Universe, he above the Vedas who sprang from that which is 
deathless, may Indra increase intellect unto me for my strength¬ 
ening. O God, may I become a vessel of immortality. May my 
body be swift to all works, may my tongue drop pure honey. 
May I hear vast and manifold lore with my ears. O Indra, thou 
art the sheath of the Eternal and the veil that the workings of 
brain have drawn over Him; preserve whole unto me the sacred 
lore that I have studied. 

She bringeth unto me wealth and extendeth it, yea, she 
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maketh speedily my own raiment and cattle and drink and food 
now and always; therefore carry to me Fortune of much fleecy 
wealth and cattle with her. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins come unto me. Swaha! 

From here and there may the Brahmacharins come unto me. 
Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins set forth unto me. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins attain self-mastery. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins attain to peace of soul. Swaha! 
May I be a name among the folk! Swaha! 

May I be the first of the wealthy! Swaha! 

O Glorious Lord, into That which is Thou may I enter. 
Swaha! 

Do thou also enter into me, O Shining One. Swaha! 

Thou art a river with a hundred branching streams, O Lord 
of Grace, in thee may I wash me clean. Swaha! 

As the waters of a river pour down the steep, as the months 
of the year hasten to the old age of days, O Lord that cherisheth, 
so may the Brahmacharins come to me from all the regions. 
Swaha! 

O Lord, thou art my neighbour, thou dwellest very near me. 
Come to me, be my light and sun. 


Chapter V 

^dPtPd dT UdIPdddil °MI£dd : I dldl^ f ^rTT d^dfd | 
dldNddd : ydddd I ^ ^fd - 1 rPT d^T I d - 3TTddT I dTjj-l-d-MI 
I 

ijfrfb- dT 3PT dftdT: I ^d - ^rM-dRsjPT I ^dPfcddi I 

| Red : I 3! I Redd did - Tpf FTtdd d^ld-d I 

dr srffvr: i >jd- drj: i ^RcmiRcm : i pi - 
d^dl: I did - ddlRl vrdldl'R dsCld'-d I 

dT dvd - : I ^fd - did I Id I gdfrfd - I PI - 
?fd" I ^Jd" dT ddT d^ld’rl I 

^ffrfd" I - W: I >Jd" 3rd Hid : I ^dPtPd setr - : I Scdvld I 
3TdR" dTd" dT MT d^ld-d I 
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m 3T Udl^d^^tfr I dd^d^l ^l^dd : I dT *fp %TI 
W %T sf^T I ^fs^ - dP-HM^P'd II 

Bhur, Bhuvar and Suvar, these are the three Words of His naming. 
Verily the Rishi Mahachamasya made known a fourth to these, 
which is Mahas. It is Brahman, it is the Self, and the other gods 
are his members. 

Bhur, it is this world; Bhuvar, it is the sky; Suvar, it is the 
other world: but Mahas is the Sun. By the Sun all these worlds 
increase and prosper. 

Bhur, it is Fire; Bhuvar, it is Air; Suvar, it is the Sun: but 
Mahas is the Moon. By the Moon all these shining fires increase 
and prosper. 

Bhur, it is the hymns of the Rigveda; Bhuvar, it is the hymns 
of the Sama; Suvar, it is the hymns of the Yajur: but Mahas is 
the Eternal. By the Eternal all these Vedas increase and prosper. 

Bhur, it is the main breath; Bhuvar, it is the lower breath; 
Suvar, it is the breath pervasor: but Mahas is food. By food all 
these breaths increase and prosper. 

These are the four & they are fourfold; — four Words of His 
naming and each is four again. He who knoweth these knoweth 
the Eternal, and to him all the Gods carry the offering. 


Chapter VI 

’T *T ^dU'd^dd 3TTW9T: I dR-Hd-M d dl d d: I SFRfT 

P^d-M : | 3FFP-UI dl^* I *T FT 3d MHHd I d-V-HPd : I 
•Mdldl WPrfP Pddd'd I °dHl^| 5ftWTTH I 

^PtcdHl yPdPdaPd I dT*fh ^dPfcdlPdcd I 

^ d^JpJI I 3d Hi Pd HKIHdd, I ^ I Hi Pd dddHPdd, I 
dl'tdPd^HPd : I I Udddl wfd - 1 3TTW5T- 

?rfpr if^TI dcdlcd MluiKId ddaddHd. I ^11 Rd d ^4d ^d d^ I 
M Idldd'l J dl H IH-d II 

Lo this heaven of ether which is in the heart within, there 
dwelleth the Being who is all Mind, the radiant & golden Im¬ 
mortal. Between the two palates, this that hangeth down like 
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the breast of a woman, is the womb of Indra; yea where the hair 
at its end whirleth round like an eddy, there it divideth the skull 
and pusheth through it. 

As Bhur He is established in Agni, as Bhuvar in Vaiou, 
as Suvar in the Sun, as Mahas in the Eternal. He attaineth to 
the kingdom of Himself; He attaineth to be the Lord of Mind; 
He becometh Lord of Speech, Lord of Sight, Lord of Hearing, 
Lord of the Knowledge. Thereafter this too He becometh, — the 
Eternal whose body is all ethereal space, whose soul is Truth, 
whose bliss is in Mind, who taketh His ease in Prana, the Rich 
in Peace, the Immortal. As such, O son of the ancient Yoga, do 
thou adore Him. 


Chapter VII 

pst- 

TrftTI 3TTT sftwsft dd^-Hd-M 3TTPRT 3TTrRT I I 

I pit oMIHRmH ^PTR - : I arfaf 

*Rp TPfT rPfTI pp ITPFT I Ud <4 Pd Pd dId 

dtPudddd I TTf - PT #11 H l#3d TTf - ^ildlPd II 

Earth, sky, heaven, the quarters and the lesser quarters; Lire, 
Air, Sun, Moon and the Constellations; Waters, herbs of healing, 
trees of the forest, ether and the Self in all; these three concerning 
this outer creation. 

Then concerning the Self. The main breath, the middle 
breath, the nether breath, the upper breath and the breath perva- 
sor; eye, ear, mind, speech and the skin; hide, flesh, muscle, bone 
and marrow. Thus the Rishi divided them and said, “In sets of 
five is this universe; five and five with five and five He relateth.” 


Chapter VIII 

ailI bP d ir^ri aitlwtT #ti artfacdP^pfffPrf' *=r- pt apzfP 
anddcdididdP-d i ailpqPd diBiPd didP-d i art - i*PlP bP d 
sfrwfp iiifiPd i : y Pddi yrdquiipd i ail Pq Pd 
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MflUd I PicM Ph HI Pd I ail Pi Pd sd$|U|; yd>N?ll!| 

d^lMIHdldlPd M^dlMIHlPd II 

OM is the Eternal, OM is all this universe. OM is the syllable 
of assent: saying OM! let us hear, they begin the citation. With 
OM they sing the hymns of the Sama; with OM SHOM they 
pronounce the Shastra. With OM the priest officiating at the 
sacrifice sayeth the response. With OM Brahma beginneth cre¬ 
ation (or With OM the chief priest giveth sanction). With OM 
one sanctioneth the burnt offering. With OM the Brahmin ere 
he expound the Knowledge, crieth “May I attain the Eternal.” 
The Eternal verily he attaineth. 


Chapter IX 

t i m i Jfppsr ■miwin - 

yddd T I N|W||-Myc|^d ^ \ ^pH^ld T NlwiN - 

Mddd T I 3Tl%W^r Niw||-L|yc|^d ^ \ rp^f T NlwiN - 
tr^r t i traT i 

trwlw T I ^cMpBPd flrMddl TPftcTT: I rPT 

dHlPdcM : I NI’N|i|y c |^d trpfp- ifRtf : I 

rPPRffe rPT: II 

Righteousness with the study & teaching of Veda; Truth with the 
study and teaching of Veda; askesis with the study and teaching 
of Veda; self-mastery with the study and teaching of Veda. Peace 
of soul with the study and teaching of Veda. The household fires 
with the study and teaching of Veda. The burnt offering with the 
study and teaching of Veda. Progeny with the study and teaching 
of Veda. Act of procreation with the study and teaching of Veda. 
Children of thy children with the study and teaching of Veda — 
these duties. “Truth is first” said the truth-speaker, the Rishi son 
of Rathitar. “Askesis is first” said the constant in austerity, the 
Rishi son of Purushishta. “Study and teaching of Veda is first” 
said Naka son of Mudgala. For this too is austerity and this too 
is askesis. 
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Chapter X 

3Tf- Vfw i ts - HkRci i 3T'4rfNY dTfdrpRr 
ddgpHR-H I ^rfw fMddH I fWT 3PJrfr5faTcr: I ^fd - fddTft - 
dRigdddd I 

“I am He that moveth the Tree of the Universe & my glory is like 
the shoulders of a high mountain. I am lofty and pure like sweet 
nectar in the strong, I am the shining riches of the world, I am 
the deep thinker, the deathless One who decayeth not from the 
beginning. ” This is Trishanku’s voicing of Veda and the hymn 
of his self-knowledge. 


Chapter XI 

dddg^NIdT^dlPddd^llR-d I 

dcP ^1 ■HI'-MMI-HI PPP: I SfNTW fw 

dddlsicd Mvdld^ m oMd^rdl: I dcMM 5wfclW I 
tPW wferswi tHTfersEFTI d" ydPtd^d I 

T5RfelWI 

ddR^I-MlWT d" wRcTSspri dl^ddl Wl Pi^dd! 
Wl 3iNl4<dl W I ^PdPdddl Wl M l-M dd<J I Pd WlPl I 

dTfd - PlRd^lPd | dt 3d’lpi| I WFTO gdP’dlPd I dTpT 

cddHlddlPd I dt wnfon 

T #r dTPfr^rraT sp^utt: i drr iwwr y j yPdd° i -iH i 
d^dl WP I ^4-MlVd-MH I RrdT WP I f^TT WP I fddT 

dWIfipKI ddW W dIR ^ dPtTd Pd Pdv-fl I dT ^d R Rl Ricd I 

dT WTcT I T dd" dl^UII: dRfdTd - : I ’JddT 3il^ddl: I dryTSTT 
dWIHI: W: I W T dd - ddW I ddT dd - ddfdT: I 3TdFdT- 
WdPf I T dd" dl^jun ; fjdpi»H: I ’JddT dTTJddT: I dlyim 
WW: ’dp: I ddT d - dy ddW I ddT dy ddfdT: I 

itt 3TTddr: I PT ddddT: I PdT ddfrfdW I Ud^l Iddd I 

tTd^rrrlwsddr I tr^g- II 

When the Master hath declared Veda, then he giveth the com¬ 
mandments to his disciple. 

Speak truth, walk in the way of thy duty, neglect not the 
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study of Veda. When thou hast brought to the Master the wealth 
that he desireth, thou shalt not cut short the long thread of 
thy race. Thou shalt not be negligent of truth; thou shalt not 
be negligent of thy duty; thou shalt not be negligent of wel¬ 
fare; thou shalt not be negligent towards thy increase and thy 
thriving; thou shalt not be negligent of the study & teaching of 
Veda. 

Thou shalt not be negligent of thy works unto the Gods 
or thy works unto the Fathers. Let thy father be unto thee as 
thy God and thy mother as thy Goddess whom thou adorest. 
Serve the Master as a God and as a God the stranger within thy 
dwelling. The works that are without blame before the people, 
thou shalt do these with diligence and no others. The deeds we 
have done that are good and righteous, thou shalt practise these 
as a religion and no others. 

Whosoever are better and nobler than we among the Brah¬ 
mins, thou shalt refresh with a seat to honour them. Thou shalt 
give with faith and reverence; without faith thou shalt not give. 
Thou shalt give with shame, thou shalt give with fear; thou 
shalt give with fellow-feeling. Moreover if thou doubt of thy 
course or of thy action, then whatsoever Brahmins be there 
who are careful thinkers, devout, not moved by others, lovers 
of virtue, not severe or cruel, even as they do in that thing, so 
do thou. Then as to men accused & arraigned by their fellows, 
whatsoever Brahmins be there who are careful thinkers, devout, 
not moved by others, lovers of virtue, not severe or cruel, even 
as they are towards these, so be thou. 

This is the law & the teaching. These are the Command¬ 
ments. In such wise shalt thou practise religion, yea, verily in 
such wise do ever religiously. 


Chapter XII 

?f TT fHW: 5T 3W: I 5T ^ I 5T T I 5T 

Tt : I ir^T I cTPTh I <WT 5frW 1TW 

fw\ oTFPT tfrW I ^cPT^Tf^W I f|rMIRMH I 
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d-HHl41d I dsi'MK'HM'ld I 3il41-HIH I ^Id'U'tdKH I 3* 
iil I Pd : 5 TtNt: HI I T-d: I fft: 3* II 

Be peace to us Mitra. Be peace to us Varouna. Be peace to us 
Aryaman. Be peace to us Indra and Brihaspati. May far-striding 
Vishnu be peace to us. Adoration to the Eternal. Adoration to 
thee, O Vaiou. Thou, thou art the visible Eternal & as the visible 
Eternal I have declared thee. I have declared Righteousness; I 
have declared Truth. That has protected me. That has protected 
the Speaker. Yea it protected me; it protected the Speaker. OM. 
Peace. Peace. Peace. Hari OM. 



Brahmananda Valli 


ffr: 3* I 3T1 - 13T1 - ^ I 3TI - ff# I PmR<( 

HNNldB^I m PiP^mI I 3* lilIPd : iilIBd : KlIBd : II 

Hari OM. Together may He protect us, together may He possess 
us, together may we make unto us strength and virility. May our 
study be full to us of light and power. May we never hate. OM! 
Peace, peace, peace. 


Chapter I 

3> d PcK I Hi Id WTI d^TFJWTI *Tc*f sINdd'd W^T I % 

PdRid Tfnrr m otfl-nn 1 3^ i d^un 

r«iM Rydld 1 

d<-HISJ Ud^HKIcHH 3TT^RT: 1 3TTW9TTT I 

dl-yUPH: I 3FWT: I '{Ppff I I 

3TtwP4UdH I 3T3TRTW: I 3T dT t^T I rT^TT- 

ipT f?rc: | 3p5T sfw: T8f: I SR^vTT: w: I 3^BlcHI I WZ 
T 5 ?? y Pdai I dd^H UHldfl WpT II 

OM. The knower of Brahman attaineth the Highest; for this is 
the verse that was declared of old, “Brahman is Truth, Brah¬ 
man is Knowledge, Brahman is the Infinite, he that findeth Him 
hidden in the cavern heart of being; in the highest heaven of 
His creatures, lo he enjoyeth all desire and he abideth with the 
Eternal, even with that cognisant and understanding Spirit. ” 
This is the Self, the Spirit, and from the Spirit ether was 
born; and from the ether, air; and from the air, fire; and from 
the fire, the waters; and from the waters, earth; and from the 
earth, herbs and plants; and from the herbs and plants, food; 
and from food man was born. Verily, man, this human being, is 
made of the essential substance of food. And this that we see is 
the head of him, and this is his right side and this is his left; and 
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this is his spirit & the self of him; and this is his lower member 
whereon he resteth abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter II 

3r?rri: srw: vMM'd i ^rr: pftr# lw: i arsphr 

'TNUd I : I 3Tvf ff ^JrTRT I d<-Hld 

I - *rs?r d^lMidd i arvf 

ff pd'R’f ^TOTI FT^TT^rrfWT^rfT I 3T5TK pdllV 'dl-M'd I 
^Idl^vM ^P^T I STARTS 1%" ^ ^irnfT I d<-HKvi d^-Md ^fd - 1 
d^HISJ Ud^HK^KdB-MId.. I SFtffs^dT 3TTdRT STPWp; I 
d^T p^T: I d - dT trr pwfw pT | cTdd pwfdWPT I 3T^f 
pwfw: I ddtr dT°T pr fspr; I oErpfr dfartir: TST: I 3PTTT 
ddr: T8f: I 3TTdddT 3TTdRT I pftpff 'ptST dfdW I dT^dT Mdl 
Hdfd" II 

Verily all sorts and races of creatures that have their refuge upon 
earth, are begotten from food; thereafter they live also by food 
and ’tis to food again that they return at the end and last. For 
food is the eldest of created things and therefore they name it 
the Green Stuff of the Universe. Verily they who worship the 
Eternal as food, attain the mastery of food to the uttermost; for 
food is the eldest of created things and therefore they name it 
the Green Stuff of the Universe. From food all creatures are born 
and being born they increase by food. Lo it is eaten and it eateth; 
yea it devoureth the creatures that feed upon it, therefore it is 
called food from the eating. 

Now there is a second and inner Self which is other than this 
that is of the substance of food; and it is made of the vital stuff 
called Prana. And the Self of Prana filleth the Self of food. Now 
the Self of Prana is made in the image of a man; according as is 
the human image of the other, so is it in the image of the man. 
The main Breath is the head of him, the breath pervasor is his 
right side and the lower breath is his left side; ether is his spirit 
which is the self of him, earth is his lower member whereon he 
resteth abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 
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Chapter III 

tlW srpjrf^r I TO1 % I JITJfr flT I 

d^HIcddl-^p-f-ld I ddHd W 3ll^4Pd I % tlW d^flMIdd I 
5TPJfr ff ^ d Id IHI ^: I d^HIrHdl^^-dd ^fd - 1 cP#Y tpT i»| | 0 j. 
3TTtRT I d - : I 

dt-HISJ l^d^Hlry luiddld^ I 31-MU-dt 3TTrRT ddld-M : I 
d^T t{W: I W dT PY pwfw tnp I W pwfdWFT I 3T^TY 
pwfw: I W -M^fd fsir: I dv^fgpir: TSf: I dldldt: YST: I 
3TTY?T 3TTdRT I STYPTf^TY: MRd»l Idd^d JMldd Hdfd - II 

The Gods live and breathe under the dominion of Prana and 
men and all these that are beasts; for Prana is the life of created 
things & therefore they name it the Life-Stuff of the All. Verily 
they who worship the Eternal as Prana attain mastery of Life to 
the uttermost; for Prana is the life of created things and therefore 
they name it the Life-Stuff of the All. And this Self of Prana is 
the soul in the body of the former one which was of food. 

Now there is yet a second and inner Self which is other 
than this that is of Prana, and it is made of Mind. And the 
Self of Mind filleth the Self of Prana. Now the Self of Mind is 
made in the image of a man; according as is the human image 
of the other, so is it in the image of the man. Yajur is the head 
of him and the Rigveda is his right side and the Samaveda is 
his left side: the Commandment is his spirit which is the self of 
him, Atharvan Ungirus is his lower member whereon he resteth 
abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter IV 

WT PRY I 3TYFY WT PIT I 3TPPY Pd^ld I 

■T fairPr dWNdPd I cP#Y PY ill I J 'l i 3TTPPT I Y: pY=p I 

d*-HI£J Md^HI-Hdld-MId.. I 3W-fC'dt 3TTrRT PddHd-M : I 

dtr T $w: i y pt py pwfpY pr i cp=y pwfpwrp i spyy 

pwfpY: I cTRP YltY far: I W pfsPY: Y8T: I dcM^dt: YST: I 
YpP 3TTrPT I dl - : psgi; ^ Trial I YYYY i'Hl'hl Ypfp II 
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The delight of the Eternal from which words turn away without 
attaining and the mind also returneth baffled, who knoweth the 
delight of the Eternal? Tie shall fear nought now or hereafter. 
And this Self of Mind is the soul in the body to the former one 
which was of Prana. 

Now there is yet a second and inner Self which is other than 
this which is of Mind and it is made of Knowledge. And the Self 
of Knowledge filleth the Self of Mind. Now the Knowledge-Self 
is made in the image of a man; according as is the human image 
of the other, so is it in the image of the man. Faith is the head 
of him, Law is his right side, Truth is his left side; Yoga is his 
spirit which is the self of him; Mahas (the material world) is his 
lower member whereon he resteth abidingly. Whereof this is the 
Scripture. 


Chapter V 

W rT^T I wfw cT-fTsfr T I Pd^ld %^TT: I 

i r«5iH ir^r ^ipri ctptpsw y- hi<jRi i srfft 

H I l hT| ffcTTI flH^d I tpr i>| | T i 

3TTWT I I 

d^HI^I t^TRTTferRWrcT I aT^ffS^rTT : I 

I W dT pr pwfw pT | cP=ST pwf%WPT I 3T^f 
pwfw: I rtW Py-Mhd far: I T8f: I tTRtT 3 tTt: 

TST: I STTrBT I T 5 ?? yPd&l I dd^d tMl^l wfd - II 

Knowledge spreadeth the feast of sacrifice and knowledge 
spreadeth also the feast of works; all the gods offer adoration 
to him as to Brahman and the Elder of the Universe. For if one 
worship Brahman as the knowledge and if one swerve not from 
it neither falter, then he casteth sin from him in this body and 
tasteth all desire. And this Self of Knowledge is the soul in the 
body to the former one which was of Mind. 

Now there is yet a second and inner self which is other than 
this which is of Knowledge and it is fashioned out of Bliss. And 
the Self of Bliss filleth the Self of Knowledge. Now the Bliss 
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Self is made in the image of a man; according as is the human 
image of the other, so is it made in the image of the man. Love 
is the head of Him; Joy is His right side; pleasure is His left side; 
Bliss is His spirit which is the self of Him; the Eternal is His 
lower member wherein He resteth abidingly. Whereof this is the 
Scripture. 


Chapter VI 

W wf?TI 3PTT sl^| Id %cf I 3Tfer si^lld I 

d-din deft Id^Rld I tnp ^11 J 'l J 3TTWT I ' 

3T^rrrfr5^TmT: I ddlPd^HJi FTHP SlcT I I 3TTfP 

IdsiHJj ScTI 't.RarHH^dl^ Tl 

fiU'hlB-Md I *Tf ^TT I W rPTPSrrWI W 

dHfdMI I WPFjW I fw I dHJ^I I d%^TTTl%W I 
d^^ypdit-y i w^r e-HdMdd i ftwr #iwi i PdHdd 
dlPdH-Md T I Id 5 )Id dlPd^H T I *Tc*f Jrf W drMBddd I 
fw I drHrdPBrdN^ I dd^dd Idil wfd - II 

One becometh as the unexisting, if he know the Eternal as nega¬ 
tion; but if one knoweth of the Eternal that He is, then men 
know him for the saint & the one reality. And this Self of Bliss is 
the soul in the body to the former one which was of Knowledge. 
And thereupon there arise these questions. “When one who hath 
not the Knowledge, passeth over to that other world, doth any 
such travel farther? Or when one who knoweth, hath passed 
over to the other world, doth any such enjoy possession?” 

The Spirit desired of old “I would be manifold for the birth 
of peoples.” Therefore He concentrated all Himself in thought, 
and by the force of His brooding He created all this universe, 
yea all whatsoever existeth. Now when He had brought it forth, 
He entered into that He had created, He entering in became 
the Is here and the May Be there; He became that which is 
defined and that which hath no feature; He became this housed 
thing and that houseless; He became Knowledge and He became 
Ignorance; He became Truth and He became falsehood. Yea He 
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became all truth, even whatsoever here existeth. Therefore they 
say of Him that He is Truth. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter VII 

smftcri rrat *t^ttwi d^ioHM h-mh - 
fRcTI d<-Hld sTfd" I Rft dr^t^H I Wf ^ 

W: I W ^ldl4 wfd - 1 Rt trn^TTrT I 

R?T 3TTW5T T RTTcT I PR *||cj H-d-M I Pd I RR 

UdR-HdI{>Pd *<td!>IdH M d!>W yPd&i fwi 3TR 
RfSW Wf wlRI RR sptT i^d R-H dfH -d i fTW I 3TR 
RRT W wRf1 cRT W W RH'flSH-dldR-l I dd^H JMl'h) 
RtRt II 


In the beginning all this Universe was Non-Existent and Unman¬ 
ifest, from which this manifest Existence was born. Itself created 
itself; none other created it. Therefore they say of it the well and 
beautifully made. Lo this that is well and beautifully made, verily 
it is no other than the delight behind existence. When he hath 
gotten him this delight, then it is that this creature becometh a 
thing of bliss; for who could labour to draw in the breath or who 
could have strength to breathe it out, if there were not that Bliss 
in the heaven of his heart, the ether within his being? It is He 
that is the fountain of bliss; for when the Spirit that is within us 
findeth his refuge and firm foundation in the Invisible Bodiless 
Undefinable and Unhoused Eternal, then he hath passed beyond 
the reach of Fear. But when the Spirit that is within us maketh 
for himself even a little difference in the Eternal, then he hath 
fear, yea the Eternal himself becometh a terror to such a knower 
who thinketh not. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter VIII 

dhl^HK RRH RRTI HhldPd HR: I dhI *-H I d Rd ^1 ^ I 

^.c^MPd ffRI fhld-dR-l HlHifll wfd - 1 RPTtT 

I 3TTfsret ?fsst HfHR: I d'H'M ^f^P 
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T’ri' ^trt i n^r jtt^t i w hi-^i 
: I W tn# I ’sftf^PTW WT- 

fcTW I T W ; | if m# ?WWWT- 

HH-i: I ^itfw^r^TWrirTW I T W?WWWTT^r: I 
W w: Pm^U| i I ^tf^TW I 

Hw Pm^m rxKHl<t)Hl<t>HIHH^i: I W tn=ft 3)NHdHi 
i<IHIHHd: I ^ftf^TW dl'blH^dW) I ^ T KldHMH^Hi 
^IHIHMdl: I ’T tt^t: ^ddldi <dHWMd: I % W^TT 
ddIdP-l-Mp-d I ^'1 Pd-M'HM dl'hlH^dWI I d" T 5RT 'bdddldi 
dd Id Id H’-<l: I W tnjtT ddldldld’-d: I ‘dlPd-i-H-d dldilH^d^d I 
d" % 5RT ddldldld-dl: I W ^^w||d-i: I ‘dlPd-MWI 
dldilH^d^d I d" T illdId’-dl: I *T 'T^Tt ^^MpKId-d: I 
JiTlPddf^ dldilH^d^d I^TTW -l^pKId'dl: I W: MT- 
Mdtld-d: I ‘dlPd-MW-l dldilH^dWI I %" % 5RT y^ldd tld-dl: I 
’T tnjTt s^T STTd^d - : I ‘dlPdd^d dldilH^dWI I 

W d^aid 1 -M^lfUdlPlrd I W TTcft: I W W UdTdd^ I 

^^Hlfdl'bld Stc^TI ^dd^dddlcHId^MfidildPd I T^r y|U|Hd - 

dlrHId^M^ldPd I ITcT ddldddlrHIdJiM^dildPd I ^ IV- 

^IddddlcHId^y^dildPd I ^ddld'ddddlrHId^y^dildPd I 
dd^dd JFT# wfVll 


Through the fear of Him the Wind bloweth; through the fear of 
Him the Sun riseth; through the fear of Him Indra and Agni and 
Death hasten in their courses. Behold this exposition of the Bliss 
to which ye shall hearken. Let there be a young man, excellent 
& lovely in his youth, a great student; let him have fair manners 
and a most firm heart and great strength of body, and let all this 
wide earth be full of wealth for his enjoying. That is the measure 
of bliss of one human being. Now a hundred and a hundredfold 
of the human measure of bliss, is one bliss of men that have 
become angels in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise 
whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and a 
hundredfold of this measure of angelic bliss is one bliss of Gods 
that are angels in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise 
whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and a 
hundredfold of this measure of divine angelic bliss is one bliss of 
the Fathers whose world of heaven is their world for ever. And 
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this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire 
not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of 
bliss of the Fathers whose worlds are for ever, is one bliss of 
the Gods who are born as Gods in heaven. And this is the bliss 
of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. 
A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of bliss of the 
firstborn in heaven, is one bliss of the Gods of work who are 
Gods, for by the strength of their deeds they depart and are 
Gods in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul 
the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold 
of this measure of bliss of the Gods of work, is one bliss of 
the great Gods who are Gods for ever. And this is the bliss of 
the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A 
hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of divine bliss, is 
one bliss of Indra, the King in Heaven. And this is the bliss of 
the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A 
hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of Indra’s bliss is 
one bliss of Brihaspati, who taught the Gods in heaven. And 
this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire 
not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of 
Brihaspati’s bliss, is one bliss of Prajapati, the Almighty Father. 
And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of 
desire not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of this mea¬ 
sure of Prajapati’s bliss, is one bliss of the Eternal Spirit. And 
this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire 
not toucheth. 

The Spirit who is here in a man and the Spirit who is there 
in the Sun, it is one Spirit and there is no other. He who knoweth 
this, when he hath gone away from this world, passeth to this 
Self which is of food; he passeth to this Self which is of Prana; 
he passeth to this Self which is of Mind; he passeth to this Self 
which is of Knowledge; he passeth to this Self which is of Bliss. 
Whereof this is the Scripture. 
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Chapter IX 

drfr dTdt I 3TTRP dd4TT ^1 IdsiH I 

•r f^rf^r fd^Pd i tpr f dpr =t drfd - i fwnr ?rpf dTdvtw i 

fdvPir M |MH^<4pHRl I ’T ^ pr r^Hd 3ilcHH 1 dd" 

sfrtr p^r 3 Pchh *=rgd- i zr tnr %r i ^cgrfdwi 

HI - I ^Ti - dt dTI - ftd’ WTWd|-| dvdR-d 

HMdlddHj, m fdfgdTdt I 3* ill I P-d : HI1 Pd : *11 PtI : I ffr: 
3^ II 

The Bliss of the Eternal from which words turn back without 
attaining and mind also returneth baffled, who knoweth the 
Bliss of the Eternal? He feareth not for aught in this world or 
elsewhere. Verily to him cometh not remorse and her torment 
saying “Why have I left undone the good & why have I done 
that which was evil?” For he who knoweth the Eternal, knoweth 
these that they are alike his Spirit; yea, he knoweth both evil and 
good for what they are and delivereth Spirit, who knoweth the 
Eternal. And this is Upanishad, the secret of the Veda. 

Together may He protect us, together may He possess us, 
together may we make unto us strength & virility. May our 
reading be full of light and power. May we never hate. OM 
Peace! Peace! Peace! Hari OM! 



Bhrigu Valli 


ffr: s* idir i dirdfidi - fid d-. j did| iddP-d 

d Iddlddd^ dT Rir^Ni I 2^ Kl IPd : Kl IPd : *11Pd : II 

Hari OM. Together may He protect us, together may He possess 
us, together may we make unto us force & virility. May our 
reading be full of light and power. May we never hate. OM 
Peace! Peace! Peace! 


Chapter I 

ijTjf dl*pi|: I dW ffraT*[dddTT I dftfir ddfP d^lPd I dddT 
PW n'HN I 3T>r dPf did *T=fr d Id Id Id I cT £)dld I 
ddP dT I Pd iJdTpT dld'd I dd dldlPd did Pd I W 

y-M^MpHfiPdillPd I dT PdPd;lld*d I dT d^lPd Id dHUd^-ld I 
W dddtl-dl II 

Bhrigu, Varouna’s son, came unto his father Varouna and said 
“Lord, teach me the Eternal.” And his father declared it unto 
him thus “Food and Prana and Eye and Ear and Mind — even 
these.” Verily he said unto him “Seek thou to know that from 
which these creatures are born, whereby being born they live and 
to which they go hence and enter again; for that is the Eternal. ” 
And Bhrigu concentrated himself in thought and by the askesis 
of his brooding 


Chapter II 

3T>T df^l Id oddHIdJ^vH-gld dP'ddlPd ^fdrfddld'd I 3Tdd 
dldlPd did Pd I 3T>T y d-cd PddTdill -dl Pd I dP^ld I 'JdTT 
W Pld^'iddK I dflfir ddfP d^lPd Id ^IdN IdddTd^I 
PdPddld^ I ddl" d^lPd I d - ddUd'-dd I W dddtl-dl II 
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He knew food for the Eternal. For from food alone, it appeareth, 
are these creatures born and being born they live by food, and 
into food they depart and enter again. And when he had known 
this, he came again to Varouna his father and said “Lord, teach 
me the Eternal.” And his father said to him “By askesis do thou 
seek to know the Eternal, for concentration in thought is the 
Eternal.” He concentrated himself in thought and by the energy 
of his brooding 


Chapter III 

TOWT d^lPd oiMHId I ^(AdUlTd iJdTfTO RRRTI 

JTRFT ^IdlPd 'dldPd I yw y M -rMPdf|TdSITOlPd I dP^I-M I 

dW fTdTOfTWTTI TOTtlir TORT si^Pd I rf ^IdN I 
TTm sT^T PdPd^ldR I TOfT dilPd I W dy'Ud'-Md I W cTT- 
T-dHI II 

He knew Prana for the Eternal. For from Prana alone, it ap¬ 
peareth, are these creatures born and being born they live by 
Prana and to Prana they go hence and return. And when he 
had known this, he came again to Varouna his father and said 
“Lord, teach me the Eternal.” But his father said to him “By 
askesis do thou seek to know the Eternal, for askesis in thought 
is the Eternal.” He concentrated himself in thought and by the 
energy of his brooding 


Chapter IV 

TOTT dilPd stRTRRTI TOTflT s|R ^P-ddlPd RRTOT I 

TOT vrjldlPd 'dldP-Tl I TOT: y M -e-1 Pdd'Pd*1 TO)Pd I dP^I-M I 
^TW TO pyd ViMfldK I TOfflir TORT si^Pd I Tf ^IdN I 

TOT sT^T PdPd^ldR I TOfT d^lPd I W dTOTSdTOd" I W TTT- 
TORTII 

He knew mind for the Eternal. For from mind alone, it ap¬ 
peareth, are these creatures born and being born they live by 
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mind, and to mind they go hence and return. And when he had 
known this, he came again to Varouna his father and said “Lord, 
teach me the Eternal.” But his father said to him “By askesis do 
thou seek to know the Eternal, for concentration of force is the 
Eternal.” He concentrated himself in thought and by the energy 
of his brooding 


Chapter V 

RfIH d^lPd I Pc^HI-dd ^Pc^JflPd I 

PdsIHd vsUdlld 'dldPd I fasIH yd'-ryPdfiP^I'd'lPd I rrfi:- 
$tfti *iw PrwfTwnri aretff wrP dsiiPd i cr 
^IdN I rfWT f^lWRTR I rPTt d^Pd I W dHlid^d I W 
dMRi-dl II 

He knew Knowledge for the Eternal. For from Knowledge alone, 
it appeareth, are these creatures born and being born they live 
by Knowledge and to Knowledge they go hence and return. And 
when he had known this, he came again to Varouna his father 
and said “Lord, teach me the Eternal.” But his father said to him 
“By askesis do thou seek to know the Eternal, for concentration 
of force is the Eternal. ” He concentrated himself in thought and 
by the energy of his brooding 


Chapter VI 

SiH’-'il d^lPd ^^Hld. I^H^I-dd ^P^HlPd vdI'd I 

3TR=%T vdldlPd 'dldPd I 3TR^r y M-xM PdflTd$1-dlPd I #TT 
wNL Rwf f^m rprir osfpRrl%ferr i w ^ srfd - - 

Pd&Pd I wfd - ! d^IRdPd M'd-MI I 

II 

He knew Bliss for the Eternal. For from Bliss alone, it appeareth, 
are these creatures born and being born they live by Bliss and 
to Bliss they go hence and return. This is the lore of Bhrigu, the 
lore of Varouna, which hath its firm base in the highest heaven. 
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Who knoweth, getteth his firm base, he becometh the master of 
food and its eater, great in progeny, great in cattle, great in the 
splendour of holiness, great in glory. 


Chapter VII 

3 Tvf T rd’-'Ll Id I dT sfrFT I tTPJfP dT 3tWI ill ftT*T>T KH I STRf 

dpTr y PdRidd I 5TTtT dPT: dfdfsd - : I dddddTW dfdfSdTr I 
w tTct^rw trfdlw dfdfd^fd - ! arwrwKP ndf^ri 
d^l-ddPd ddTdT I d^Pd?tcdt II 

Thou shalt not blame food; for that is thy commandment unto 
labour. Verily Prana also is food, and the body is the eater. The 
body is established upon Prana and Prana is established upon 
the body. Therefore food here is established upon food. He who 
knoweth this food that is established upon food, getteth his firm 
base, he becometh the master of food and its eater, great in 
progeny, great in cattle, great in the radiance of holiness, great 
in glory. 


Chapter VIII 

3T5T T TprwtcTI dT dd 1 ? I 3TTdP dT 3T?PT I vrifl Pd <vl Kd I 
3TVf vrdlPd : y PdPadH I ^41 Pd W -11M : dfdfSdT: I d«d-ivHvl 
yPdPadH Idd Ud<?ld^ yPdPad dd-yPdPdaPd IdivMHvIK'l 
Pdfd - 1 d^l-ddPd ddTdT I H^I-dUcMI II 

Thou shalt not reject food; for that too is the vow of thy labour. 
Verily the waters also are food, and the bright fire is the eater. The 
fire is established upon the waters and the waters are established 
upon the fires. Here too is food established upon food. He who 
knoweth this food that is established upon food, getteth his firm 
base, he becometh the master of food and its eater, great in 
progeny, great in cattle, great in the radiance of holiness, great 
in glory. 
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Chapter IX 

3T?f dj frfpT I cPT dcFT I 'jfadt dT 3TW I ^ S?TK: I 

^fi|oMiHi^|^|; y Pd fed : I STTdddT y Id fed I I d<dd?mly 
yfdfscpr i w d - prrrdw dfdlw dfdfd^fd - 1 arwrwKh 
ddfd - 1 d^imdPd STdrdT TSfftd^ddfld I H^l-dlcdl II 

Thou shalt increase and amass food; for that too is thy com¬ 
mandment unto labour. Verily, earth also is food and ether is the 
eater. Ether is established upon earth and earth is established 
upon ether. Here too is food established upon food. He who 
knoweth this food that is established upon food, getteth his firm 
base. He becometh the master of food and its eater, great in 
progeny, great in cattle, great in the radiance of holiness, great 
in glory. 


Chapter X 

■T ddFT dWf yrdNSftcTI cPT stem ddHId W W^TT 
d - ftw M I L d' t i M I 3KI dH I 3T?rlmcdrdWI P^Tlt 

gwfsdf tt^tti 3T>r tp^rti prri: JT-ydcfrsdf 

TPS7TI JPmd1(>dHI 3Tvf TP^RTI PdT3X 3PrTrfrs?f ^Tl 
^-dddi^HI 3Tvf tmtr I d - Pd" dd - 1 SFT dfd" dTfV I ’ttWT df^T 
y l^liy Hdl: I ^v£ffdr £<-dd1: I JlPdPtPd M Kdl: I PdJiPtdPtPd 
dTdt I srfd" iTTfff: : I STd - tdf: I riPHPtPd I dHPdPd 

Pd^Pd I W srfd" ddf^i ^ftfdlrfd’ ddfdy I y d I Pd f^dd H-d 
dr^WTI ddlHrdldil£l I dry Pdar^y Idld I yPd&MH Hdfd" I 
rPmi' ^r^ymld I WT Hdfdd rFmT 3r^ym1d I dlddld 
Hdfd - 1 dvW ^r^yiffld I ■T R P%oP^’ WPT: I dT d^lr^M mid I 
d^jdid. HTfri dr d^pir: yPrd J ^ymld 1 m ftiw 
P^yrn: mwr: 1 dfr dslwr TRprn 1 w wpp 1 
d^midlPdrd I *r Pdt: | w d - PdTdd.. 1 IfsTHld Sled - 1 
Pdd*mddlrHH^yfid>*d I Prf y l^ldddIrH fid-d-d I Pd - 

ddldddlcHH^yfiddd I PPT Pd^HdddlrHHJiyfidiAd I PPT- 
dH-ddddlrHId^ydddd I smlslI'ttH 'hlHIvD ddmTWf#- 
dTdd PW dW PTWmd’l fT?T fHl - fHT' 3TfP?RI'- 
ddFTlddPT I 3TfWrdH5fWrdt?5fWK: I 3^ 
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fHl'hf'l i wrar ^ctr^t i te %##t 

SPJcTW TRHTf# I % m <RlPd ’T JTIW: I 3Tf*r?rW- 

Jpr^PTRf# I ST# Iw >pT^T^P>PTIW I pr ^dl: I pT 

#T I ^c^rpTWII 

^ dldd^ I ^1 ^ ft# wrw^#| dvdR-d 

dldftdH^ JTT Pdr^ldl I 3* ^11 Pd : J#l I Pd : Kl I P^d : I fft: 

3^ II 

Thou shalt not reject any man in thy habitation, for that too 
is thy commandment unto labour. Therefore in whatsoever sort 
do thou get thee great store of food. They say unto the stranger 
in their dwelling “Arise, the food is ready.” Was the food made 
ready at the beginning? To him also is food made ready in the 
beginning. Was the food made ready in the middle? To him also 
is food made ready in the middle. Was the food made ready at 
the end & last? To him also is the food made ready at the end 
and last, who hath this knowledge. As prosperity in speech, as 
getting & having in the main breath and the nether, as work in 
the hands, as movement in the feet, as discharge in the anus, 
these are the cognitions in the human. Then in the divine; as 
satisfaction in the rain, as force in the lightning, as splendour in 
the beasts, as brightness in the constellations, as procreation and 
bliss and death conquered in the organ of pleasure, as the All in 
Ether. Pursue thou Him as the firm foundation of things & thou 
shalt get thee firm foundation. Pursue Him as Mahas, thou shalt 
become Mighty; pursue Him as Mind, thou shalt become full 
of mind; pursue Him as adoration, thy desires shall bow down 
before thee; pursue Him as the Eternal, thou shalt become full 
of the Spirit; pursue Him as the destruction of the Eternal that 
rangeth abroad, thou shalt see thy rivals and thy haters perish 
thick around thee and thy kin who loved thee not. The Spirit 
who is here in man & the Spirit who is there in the Sun, lo, it is 
One Spirit and there is no other. He who hath this knowledge, 
when he goeth from this world having passed to the Self which 
is of food; having passed to the Self which is of Prana; having 
passed to the Self which is of Mind; having passed to the Self 
which is of Knowledge; having passed to the Self which is of 
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Bliss, lo he rangeth about the worlds & eateth what he will and 
taketh what shape he will and ever he singeth the mighty Sama. 
“Ho! ho! ho! I am food! I am food! I am food! I am the eater 
of food! I am the eater! I am the eater! I am he who maketh 
Scripture! I am he who maketh! I am he who maketh! I am the 
firstborn of the Law; before the gods were, I am, yea at the very 
heart of immortality. He who giveth me, verily he preserveth me; 
for I being food, eat him that eateth. I have conquered the whole 
world and possessed it, my light is as the sun in its glory.” Thus 
he singeth, who hath the knowledge. This verily is Upanishad, 
the secret of the Veda. 

Together may He protect us, together may He possess us, 
together may we make unto us strength and virility! May our 
study be full of light and power! May we never hate! OM Peace! 
Peace! Peace! Hari OM! 




Section Three 

Incomplete Translations 
and Commentaries 

Circa 1902-1912 
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Chapter IV 

pVrswf 4f*rr <=hji Rh l^d I’srf ^rrf^r i 

IV VfV : 4tVt Vwft w Vn 4t fsrr 3pF4T 11 ? 11 

1. He who is one and without hue, but has ordained manifoldly 
many hues by the Yoga of his Force and holds within himself 
all objects, and in Him the universe dissolves in the end, that 
Godhead was in the beginning. May He yoke us with a good 
and bright understanding. 

d<dlPdHKlPic4<-dsiL4<-d£ : I 

dVr 3pff dT ddlU-drtMIlPd : II ^ II 

2. That alone is the fire and That the sun and That the wind 
and That too the moon; That is the Luminous, That the 
Brahman, That the waters, That the Father and Lord of 
creatures. 

V - V - tftW cr fnnT dd - dr fnrrVi 
tV Vtuff d^dRt V - wtVT 4 dfV fdwPg*n 11311 

3. Thou art the woman and Thou the man; Thou art a boy 
and again a young virgin; Thou art yonder worn and aged 
man that walkest bent with thy staff. Lo, Thou becomest 
born and the world is full of thy faces. 

dVr: dcTfP ffW dtdd - : I 

SRTfdW dT fVgVFT dW ddY ^Idlld ^ddlPd fwr II ^ II 

4. Thou art the blue bird and the green and the scarlet-eyed, 
the womb of lightning and the seasons and the oceans. Thou 
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art that which is without beginning and thou movest with 
thy pervasive extension whence all the worlds are born. 

SFTFPfT *0^ STW: *i^Hi ?TW: I 

arsfr ^ir^Hi ^dridhiH'dls^r: 11 * n 

5. There is One, unborn, white and black and red, who is ever 
bringing forth many creatures with forms and her one un¬ 
born loves and cleaves to and lies with her; another unborn 
abandons, when all her enjoyments have been enjoyed. 

ST pt WRT ^PTR" Tf^TWTRT I 

d-4) t-M : fr^FT HIS.rdv| -Ml srfddFTSflPd II ^ II 

6. Two winged birds cling about a common tree, comrades, 
yoke-fellows; and one eats the sweet fruit of the tree, the 
other eats not, but watches. 

*FTTT TST PdHH'lSd'li'l-MI 4ldPd ^Hld : I 
^ HId 14Id dld^il'h: II V9 II 

7. The Soul upon a common tree is absorbed and because he 
is not lord, grieves and is bewildered; but when he sees and 
cleaves to that other who is the Lord, he knows that all is 
His greatness and his sorrow passes away from him. 

3TSTT TTir °MlHd mR-H^MI 3Tf4 fw 14%T: I 

?pr Pt^dl 'hPl'^Pd *T ^cT dHi$<-d W *fttw II c; || 

8. In the highest immutable Heaven where all the gods have 
taken up their session, there are the verses of the Rigveda, 
and he who knows Him not, what shall he do with the Rik? 
They who know That, lo, it is they who thus are seated. 

iRt ^rpr: wrk ddi Pd >pf w MdPd i 

3TWRTRL Pd^hdd dR4^l-Ml *TTWT flTd^^: II \ II 

9. Rhythms and sacrifices and ritual and vows, what has been 
and what is to be and what the Vedas declare, — the Master 
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of Maya brings forth from that all this that is and there is 
another whom within it his Maya holds imprisoned. 

osrm-w 11 ?°n 

10. Thou shalt know Maya to be Force of Nature and the Mas¬ 
ter of Maya to be the great Lord; this whole universe is 
occupied by His becomings that are His members. 

41 4tf4 -mO Th -h Pn Ri arT )m R-h Hh < *r t f4 4f4 wri 

d•Hi^1H <d4U J 4 r-Mi^ni ill I P-d-Hc-4-d-HRl II 99 II 

11. He who being One enters every womb and in whom all this 
comes together and goes apart, the adorable Godhead who 
rules as lord and gives us our desirable boons, one having 
seen comes exceedingly unto this peace. 

41 ^cndi tTH ci4khw fwrfW 1 

'dl’MHH ’T 41 fgJT fW II ?= II 

12. He who is the coming to birth of the gods and the arising 
of their being, the master of the universe, the Violent One, 
the Great Seer and beheld Hiranyagarbha born, — may he 
yoke us with a bright and good understanding. 


41 «cihhI4h 1 iiR-HRTl'hi srhdwn 1 

zc fir 3 tfst ff4rr f44r n 93 


13. He who is the master of the gods, in whom the worlds are 
lodged and who rules over this two-footed and four-footed, 
to what god should we offer the worship of our oblation? 


^s*TTf4gw jt^t f4^r wjtowt 1 

fw*=44 M Ptd fed 1 1 5flWT f44 iHlPdHcM-dFrd II 9 « II 

14. Subtle beyond the subtle in the midst of the hurtling chaos, 
the creator of the universe who has many forms and being 
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one encompasses all, knowing as the Benign, one comes 
exceedingly to the peace. 

R tier RRR gdd<-y tfTHT fwrfw: RRg%y 3JS - : I 

pit RWPST RRR RRRT JJr^TTSIT- 

fawriRr ii ?y 11 

15. He in Time is the guardian of the world of existence and the 
master of the universe secret in all existences, — in whom 
have union of Yoga the holy sages and the gods; thus know¬ 
ing him one cuts asunder the snares of Death. 

^dldt f $TRRT fSRT dd^d^ IJRR I 

M Ptdfed I i RRRT %R Jf^RT II 95 II 

16. Knowing him who is exceedingly subtle like the cream above 
the clarified butter, the Benign secret in all existences, know¬ 
ing the God who being one encompasses all, one is released 
from every bondage. 

RR RRP Pd^dRII d^lcHI RRT vrldldi fRR dTdPdSi: I 

IRT HdHl dddlPd^RT W tTrTT Pd^.gdldd wfRT II 9\s || 

17. This is the God, the mighty Soul, the Architect of all, seated 
for ever in the hearts of creatures and he is realised by the 
heart and the intellect and the mind; who know this, they 
become immortal. 

4KDdd<-dvl Iw R tlP=H RR dldh^M RR %RR: | 

RRSTC drUPd^dtud SRTT R RRTR5RJRT gTRiff II 9 c; II 

18. When there is no darkness, that is neither day nor night, nor 
being nor non-being, it is the absolute Benign alone; That is 
the immutable, that the supreme light of the Creating Sun 
and from it the Wisdom went forth that is of old. 

tRg«T R Pd J 4>d R RW RfRRCRRT I 

R RRR y Pddl 3TfRR RRR RPR R^^TR: II 9° II 
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19. Him one shall not seize as on high nor as one on a level 
plane nor in the middle; there is no image for him whose 
name is a mighty glory. 

d" Pd&Pd WTPf T M^-MPd I 

cTtpT frwr d - P^^di^-d 11 h 

20. The form of Him stands not within the vision and none 
beholdeth Him by the eye; but by the heart and the mind, 
for in the heart is His station; who thus know Him, they 
become immortal. 

3p5rRr W dPr: yM<Jd I 

ddr dfspjf g*r dr jit fd?w n =? ii 

21. One here and there approaches him with awe thinking 
of him as the Unborn. O Violent One, that which is thy 
auspicious right-hand face, with that protect me ever. 

m CR dp m T STTjfr *TT dl *Tty ^ TP ftftT: I 

dltld JTTdP^rdlPddl d^l^Pd^H'd: d<Pdd rdT^dld^ II dd II 

22. Do no hurt to our son nor our grandson nor our life nor our 
cattle nor our horses. O Violent One, slay not in thy anger 
our heroes; ever to Thee with the oblation we call. 
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Chapter V 

It 3TCTT ^TTT cdd-rl f^nf^T PdP^d W ^ I 

SP~ cdPddJI siPJcT ^ fadlT PddJlPddJ tw *n=g- *TPs^T: II 9 II 

1. Both of these in the Transcendent, the Knowledge & the 
Ignorance, yea both have their hidden being in the Eternal & 
Infinite Who dwelleth beyond Brahman of the Veda, & are 
set in it for ever. But of these Ignorance dieth and Knowledge 
liveth for ever; and He who is master of both is other than 
they. 

*fP ^fpfpp -Md Th-H PnI darT)cjTl PddlPd wrhr qpfpg w: I 
snjrP ^fw di^PddPd ^iddid t ii ^ 11 

2. He being One entereth upon womb & womb, yea upon 
all forms of being and upon all wombs of creatures. This 
was He that of old filled with many sorts of Knowledge 
Kapila, the seer, after his mother bore him; yea He saw 
Kapila shaping. 

P/dvfP PTTPT 4J4T I 

^r: -Md-dddW: ddlPddrM fTW d^lcHI II 3 || 

3. God weaveth Him one net or He weaveth Him another and 
He maketh it of manifold meshes & casteth it abroad in 
this field of the body; then He draweth it in again. Also 
He created Yatis, great Seekers, & thus the Mighty Mind 
wieldeth the sceptre of His universal Lordship. 

*rdt fcr 3r4rp=psr l%w totoitw •MsVHdH i 
tnp W %^P dJMMP-dl dl Iddd d I d I d Id Id &cd «+>: || * \\ 

4. The Sun riseth & driveth the world’s wain, then he blazeth 
illumining all the regions and above and below and the level 
grow one lustre, even so this glorious & shining God, being 
One, entereth upon & ruleth nature that clingeth to the 
womb, to each womb its nature. 
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^ wf^r fawrfr: TP^rNr 'rf^wRr: i 
*pf*Rrr fwrMiM# tprNr *pfPr f^f^ft^Rr: 11 a 11 

5. For He who is the Womb of the World bringeth each nature 
to its perfection and He matureth all those that are yet to be 
perfected. He indwelleth & presideth over all this His world 
and setteth all the modes of Nature to their workings. 

rPT dT 3fT d^-MiPdH I 

ip 1TO dPs^dd d-Hdl 3PJrfT : II 5 II 

6. This is that secret mystery which is hidden in Upanishads; 
for the Upanishad is the secret of the Veda. This is that 
which Brahma knoweth for the Womb of the Eternal and 
the older Gods and the sages who knew of This, became 
This & were immortal. 

jpiMdl *r: MH'MH'hdl fPTW cP#T W dTPdtWT I 
Pd^ ^rrwrfVpr: fid^.Pd H't.dPf: II V9 II 

7. There is One who maketh works and their fruits to them, for 
the moods of Nature cleave to Him; this is He that enjoyeth 
the works He hath done; and the World is His body and He 
hath three modes of His natures & the roads of His travel 
are likewise three. Lo, the Master of Life, by the momentum 
of His own works He moveth in the centuries. 

srpPTpft J Pdd-d * M : d>." l -ll4d--l J ddbddl *t: I 

%T ^Klildldl ^PTffsfT fET: II S II 

8. His size is as the size of a man’s thumb but His aspect as 
the Sun in its glory; and He hath Volition and He hath 
Personality; but there is another whom we see by virtue of 
the Understanding & by virtue of the Spirit for the point of 
a cobbler’s awl is not finer to vision. 

d MI J /l $1 d d I J I <-M 5RPTT 'hR'Md 'f-M T I 
wfr tjftr: W fdfun dld'-cdld II \ II 
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9. Take thou the hundredth part of the point of a hair, divide it 
into a hundred parts again; then as is a part of this hundredth 
part of a hundredth, such shalt thou find this Spirit in man, 
if thou seek to separate Him; yet ’tis this in thee that availeth 
towards Infinity. 


=T 'PTT%T T t^TTsf ■TT’T^T: I 

RT W II 9° II 

10. Not woman is He, nor man either, nor yet sexless; but 
whatsoever body He take, that confineth & preserveth Him. 


^try wrwfaw'rera - ii 99 ii 


11. As body is born and groweth by food and drink and plenty, 
so also the Spirit in body progressively attaineth to succes¬ 
sive forms in their fit places — by the allurements of sight, 
by the witcheries of touch, by the magic of volition, for 
according to his works he progresseth and his forms shape 
themselves to his works. 


^ h i Ph gwbr wrbr ^jjuiluiird i 

iJ]3luRnpfaj dri- w- h >4 ii 

12. Forms gross and forms subtle, forms many, — the Spirit in 
body evolveth them all by his own nature in its working; 
by the law of action of his works & the law of action of 
the Spirit in man, by these he evolveth them. But there is 
Another in Whom we behold Cause whereby all these meet 
together. 

3RRPRT JT^T fw?[RTOiWri 

H Rd fed 1 1 5TTRT %cf jpjpy II 93 || 

13. Without beginning, without end in the welter and the 
chaos, who createth the world by taking many figures & 
as the One girdeth & encompasseth it. He is the Lord & 
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if thou know Him thou shalt break free from all kinds of 
bondage. 

MTOt %cf % H ? *" II 

14. Shiva the Master of all becomings and not-becomings and 
from Him this whole creation floweth and it is only one part 
of Shiva; but He is not named after any nest of the winged 
Spirit, and the heart alone can apprehend Him. They who 
know Shiva, the Blessed One, abandon body for ever. 
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Chapter VI 

ddPd Wfpt cPPFT MnMI: I 
JTff^TT ^ ?=ft% t*FW II ? II 

1. ’Tis Nature and Self-existence, say one school of the Seers. 
Nay, ’tis Time, say another; both are deceived and bewil¬ 
dered. ’Tis the Majesty of the Lord in the world of His 
creatures whereby the Wheel of the Eternal whirleth about 
continually. 

Wfcf Pd cd fa d fir 5r: 't-.IH'bl d JJWf J#fw: I 
cHP^Id Pdddd f T^l^d'dliPdH^lPd few II R II 

2. He envelopeth this whole Universe with Himself for ever, He 
that knoweth, Maker of Time, & the Modes of Nature dwell 
in Him; yea, all things He discerneth and by His governance 
the Law of Works revolveth in its cycle. Earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, of these thou shalt consider (as the substance wherein 
it turneth). 

dcd.R PdPddcd ^dRdrdfd RRcd %WI 

trw ip«ri- PdPd^Pddi d.Hd trn?RTpt^r *p*f: II 3 || 

3. The Lord doeth works and resteth again from His works, 
one or two or three or eight He yoketh Himself with the 
Principle of things in their essence & with Time He yoketh 
Himself and with Self in its subtle workings. 

3TTT«r whr ppJIlPddlPd *TRPST *TdTT PdPddl'dddJ: I 
%TFTRTT f^TWTTST: dvRafT ^Tffr W RWtPs^T: II ^ II 

4. So He beginneth works, that are subject to the modes of 
Nature, and setteth all existences to their workings: & when 
these things are not, thereby cometh annihilation of work 
that hath been done; and with the perishing of work, He 
departeth out of them; for in His final truth He is other than 
they. 
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3TTpr: *T M < R^'hMId'bMlsfT W- I 

rT IWfT >T^d4t^ J 4 II il II 

5. Lo we have beheld Him & He is the Beginning and the 
Cause of all Causes whereby these elements meet together 
& form ariseth; the past, the present and the future are this 
side of Him and Time hath no part in Him. Let us worship 
the Ancient of Days in our own hearts who sitteth. Let us 
wait upon God who must be adored, for the world is His 
shape and the Universe is but His becoming. 

W : H PtddcG-MH I 

TPT^T W ^IrdlcH^B^d f^WFT II ", II 

6. Time & Form and the Tree of Things, none of these is He 
for He is more than they & it is from Him that this Cosmos 
beginneth. We will know this Master of grace & glory for 
He cometh to us carrying righteousness in His hand & He 
driveth Sin from its strong places. We will know Him for 
He is in our Self & immortal & the World’s foundation. 

d-Hi^ f Iu|i rf'dddHi TWT^dH I 

Tf^T Hdldi TW 'TT^dTT IddlH H ^ II 

7. We will know this Mightiest one who is far above all the 
mighty — this summit of the gods & their godhead, King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords, who towereth high above all 
summits & greatnesses. Let us learn of God for He is this 
World’s Master & all shall adore Him. 

■T cTW OT wrruf T f^RT R d H ^ I ^qd I 

RTTW *lPkl^PHlPd'hl ^HdHPdvMI T II c; II 

8. God needeth not to do anything neither hath He any or¬ 
gan of doing; there is none greater than He nor do we 
see any that is His equal — for His power is far over all, 
only men hear of it under a thousand names & various 
fashions. Lo the strength of Him and the works of Him and 
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His Knowledge, they are self-efficient & their own cause & 
nature. 

t ctw nRuR-d r %1wr r rrt ffirfRi 
r rtw Rwfwfffirl r rpr <t> Ha vtvh rn d i r rtIrr: 11 \ n 

9. He hath no master in all this world, there is none that shall 
rule over Him. Nor feature nor distinction hath He; for He 
is begetting cause and sovran over the lords of these natural 
organs, but Himself hath no begetter neither any sovran. 

dfd^HIR 5R rTRjfR: WTR#: RTRTW: I 
%R Rft: RPRPJRtcT R Rf RRTR sT^JTRRR || 9o || 

10. Even as is the spider that out of himself fashioneth his own 
web, so is God One & nought else existeth but by his own 
nature covereth Himself up in the threads He hath spun 
out of primal matter. May the One God ordain unto us 
departure into His Eternal. 

rn# RRJRPJ RT: ’TWTt d4’Jdl'd tlcHI I 
rrNrst: fMRiiffidm: Rrat %rt 4>dMl f^pr^r ii s>s> n 

11. One God who alone is & He lurketh hidden in every crea¬ 
ture for He pervadeth and is the inmost Self of all beings, 
He presideth over all work and is the home of all things 
living. He is the Mighty Witness who relateth thought with 
thought and again He is the Absolute in whom mood is not 
nor any attribute. 

rn# wf rnr^iuii «f|RTW fHr RgRT r: RftfR1 
dRcHRP RSRTRRfRT ’JR RTW %RRRR II R II 

12. One God & alone He controlleth the many who have them¬ 
selves no separate work nor purpose; and He developeth one 
seed into many kinds of creatures; the strong-hearted behold 
God in their own Self, therefore for them is everlasting bliss 
and not for others. 
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(d <-41 o Id cd Id i ddd^ddldlddil ^ R=I<H I Id 4.IHH I 


rRWW 


dddl5i: II ?3 II 


13. One Eternal of all these that pass & are not, One conscious 
in all consciousnesses; He being One ordereth the desires of 
many; He alone is the great Source to which Sankhya and 
Yoga bring us. If thou know God thou shalt break free from 
every sort of bondage. 


T 3HT ^ff HTfd - d - d-*dl J di W Pd^dd HtRtT J.dd3ddPH : I 
rFPT dl-dd-^dlPd HT rTW HT4TT ddTdd fwfd - II 9 <f II 

14. There the sun cannot shine and the moon has no splendour; 
the stars are blind; there our lightnings flash not neither 
any earthly fire; all that is bright is but the shadow of His 
brightness and by His shining all this shineth. 


tn# fffr ^ddfdlfd JT«r W UdI pH : 4H(TdH fiPdPdSi: I 
rFPT PdPdrdlPd Pd dT^H 4^TT PddJcUdd Id II 9a II 

15. One Swan of Being in the heart of all this Universe & He 
is Fire that lieth deep in the heart of water. By Knowledge 
of Him, the soul passeth beyond the pursuit of Death and 
there is no other road for the great passage. 


’T Iddlfid Pd^rddlcHdlPd^ : fiwf ipfl fldTddJ: I 
fid IT 41« R-dPdd-dikD 11 ^ 11 

16. He hath made all and knoweth all; for He is the womb out of 
which Self ariseth, & being possessed of the Nature Moods 
He becometh Time’s Maker and discerneth all things. And 
Matter is subject to Him & the Spirit in Man that cogniseth 
His field of matter & the modes of Nature are His servants. 
He therefore is the cause of this coming into phenomena & 
of the release from phenomena — & because of Him is their 
endurance & because of Him is their bondage. 
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w d-Hdl 5-: wff ^cnt-difd iftnr 1 

W twZ^ WWT Pdrddd TF*Tf fgff^RT II 9\s || 

17. Lo He is Immortal because He is utter existence; but He 
houseth Himself in the Lord & is the Knower, the Om¬ 
nipresent that standeth on guard over this His universe, yea 
He ruleth all this moving world for ever and for ever, and 
there is no other source of lordship and kingliness. 

% d^jiui PdddlPd ’jf *ft t - yp^npd cR*h 

rT C gg«tf ^rwri - WIT II ?c; || 

18. He ordained Brahma the Creator from of old and sent forth 
unto him the Veda, I will hasten unto God who standeth 
self-revealed in the Spirit & in the Understanding. I will 
take refuge in the Lord for my salvation; 

Pd'diH PdP^vM srrRT P'Ud'd Pdt^HHI 

3TgcP=cr 7T fpx d Id d I d H d II 9° || 

19. Who hath neither parts nor works for He is utterly tranquil, 
faultless, stainless, therefore He is the one great bridge that 
carrieth us over to Immortality, even as when a fire hath 
burnt all its fuel. 

WZT qqcKichiiii d^Pd^lPd dlddl: I 
rT^T dddPdslld Jddfdl'd'l dPd Pd II || 

20. When the sons of men shall fold up ether like a skin and 
wrap the heavens round them like a garment, then alone 
without knowledge of the Lord our God shall the misery of 
the World have an ending. 

cTTtWRTK ddMdldl-d C WTWffSd - Pd^ld I 
STcCTPSTfa^r: TW Tppf Mid Id dJ-dqPdd^Sid II =91| 

21. By the might of his devotion & the grace of God in his being 
Svetasvatara hereafter knew the Eternal & he came to the 
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renouncers of the worldly life and truly declared unto them 
the Most High & Pure God, to whom the companies of 
seers resort for ever. 

d'il'd TW tpif MdlRdH I 

TOlRTtT 3ld°d dl^dl-MlITl^-lld 3T ^T: II II 

22. This is the great secret of the Vedanta which was declared in 
former times, not on hearts untranquilled to be squandered 
nor men sonless nor on one who hath no disciples. 

tppq- W dl>d W rPrr Jjfj-1 

fPP': TOW H^lcHd : WTW J^lvHd : II =3 II 

23. But whosoever hath supreme love & adoration for the Lord 
and as for the Lord, so likewise for the Master, to that 
Mighty Soul these great matters when they are told become 
clear of themselves, yea to the Great Soul of him they are 
manifest. 



Chhandogya Upanishad 


Chapter I 

and the first section 

3flPHci(cK?i1 Uisfl^Hltfld I IdPd s^tfl-MPd - 

*>MHH II ? II 

1. Worship ye OM, the eternal syllable. OM is Udgitha, the 
chant of Samaveda; for with OM they begin the chant of 
Sama. And this is the exposition of OM. 

PTI" ^dIdl ^pMdl T^T: l 3TTfr Td": I 3m l *Ph d dl T^T 

3d d did i dlddl dTd - ww: mw W: 

PW w: II ^ II 

2. Earth is the substantial essence of all these creatures and 
the waters are the essence of earth; herbs of the field are 
the essence of the waters; man is the essence of the herbs. 
Speech is the essence of man, Rigveda the essence of Speech, 
Sama the essence of Rik. Of Sama OM is the essence. 

W PT tdldi fddd : m: II 3 || 

3. This is the eighth essence of the essences and the really es¬ 
sential, the highest and it belongeth to the upper hemisphere 
of things. 

^kPTT didH^ diddd.. diddoHId dicFT: dicFT dsfhd - ^fd - TPfS - 

Wfd - II * II 

4. Which among things & which again is Rik; which among 
things and which again is Sama; which among things and 
which again is OM of the Udgitha — this is now pondered. 
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dPTW tTPT: I d3T Mdbd’Sd’ WT ^ 

y iui?a4 ^ dw t ii a ii 

5. Speech is Rik, Breath is Sama; the Imperishable is OM of 
Udgitha. These are the divine lovers, Speech & Breath, Rik 
& Sama. 

d<d P-d^ddl Id cd d R-d ?l SfT d'^d ddT I - fipjdt ddIJI-*i,d 

3PPRrfr I - dM~Ml~MdM WTFPT II ", II 

6. As a pair of lovers are these and they cling together in OM 
the eternal syllable; now when the beloved and her lover 
meet, verily they gratify each the desire of the other. 

3Tprfwr c I - 'bid h i wRr Udd4 Pdsijdfii- 

*%• ii V9 ii 

7. He becometh a gratifier of the desires of men who with this 
knowledge worshippeth OM the eternal syllable. 

dr tr^^rraT dfe f^dT^WdTrdtfiTrW ddl|Tl tnp 

d^P^-K^I dd^P-ldl f l-'bldldi Hdfd’d’Mddd PdsiH*ir’~- 

JJ^PJdWII c; || 

8. Now this OM is the syllable of Assent; for to whatsoever 
one assenteth, one sayeth OM; and assent is blessing of 
increase. Verily he becometh a blesser and increaser of the 
desires of men who with this knowledge worshippeth OM 
the eternal syllable. 

dvpcr ddt fddlT dW 3fl Pd cd I ^ M M cdl Pd Pd i»i d cdl Pd c*^ I d - 

dP^dll || \ \\ 

9. By OM the triple knowledge proceedeth; with OM the priest 
reciteth the Rik, with OM he pronounceth the Yajur, with 
OM he chanteth the Sama. And all this is for the heaping 
up of the Imperishable and by the greatness of It and the 
delightfulness. 
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ddWt fTScfr d^ddd W T I dlTT ^ fadlT ^llWT 
T f^PTT 'h'Old ^r^ftTf^r^r d%^ 4V4dTH dddlPd 
^ c^d ^4d I« i 'Nil M °M I*>M Id wfd - II 5>° ll 

10. He doeth works by OM who hath the knowledge, and he 
also who hath it not; but these are diverse, the Knowledge 
and the Ignorance. Whatso work one doeth with knowledge, 
with faith and with the secret of Veda, it becometh to him 
more virile and mighty. This is the exposition of the eternal 
letters. 

And the second section 

C W ddPdt 3W yMIMrdl^d^ %dT 3flw- 
'd.g'H^dHpT^Pd'^H sTfd" II 5> II 

1. The Gods and the Demons strove together and both were 
children of the Almighty Father. Then the Gods took up for 
weapon OM of Udgitha, for they said “With this we shall 
overcome these Titans.” 

d - c dild'W y |u|^j(|^H id id PdT j : cf fT^rr: m i '-hh i fdfdY- 

Hi^HIddl W Pd^Pd ^riv^ W M I'-Hdl sfJTfd^: II ^ II 

2. The Gods worshipped OM as Breath in the nostrils; but the 
Demons came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore 
it smelleth both alike, the sweet scent and the evil odour. 
For it is smitten through and through with Evil. 

3T^T C dNd,sf)^Mmidp*'/ cfr fT^TT: MI'-HHI fdl^PJEdWRr 

rTdtW ddfd - *Tcd dT^cT d - M I '-H HI ^JTT fd^X II 3 II 

3. Then the Gods worshipped OM as Speech; but the Demons 
came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it 
speaketh both alike, Truth and Falsehood. For it is smitten 
through and through with Evil. 
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3T^r c fsjtpt: y i'-hhi 

F^W^-MPd <4 *h 14 dK^dld h I '-H H I tfrPT f^T 


4. Then the Gods worshipped OM as the Eye; but the Demons 
came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it be- 
holdeth both alike, the fair to see and the foul of favour. For 
it is smitten through and through with Evil. 


3R f midPdG: rHU^TT: MI'-Hdl f^JRTRTcT 

5FTtW spftfd - dTW>fFr d - FFRTT H * II 

5. Then the Gods worshipped OM as the Ear; but the Demons 
came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it heareth 
both alike, that which is well to hear and that which is harsh 
and unseemly. For it is smitten through and through with 
Evil. 


midPdO: d^fl: MI'-Hdl rdPd^R^HId, 
5FTtW fidv-H-Md 44.c-Md|ij d 144.^ did d - M I^Hdl 
f^STfll $ II 

6. Then the Gods worshipped Udgitha as Mind; but the 
Demons came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; there¬ 
fore it conceiveth both alike, right thoughts and unlawful 
imaginations. For it is smitten through and through with 
Evil. 


3R C d - JJ*zr: y cf fT^TT dndT 

fd^^WWW’PPJcdT II \9 II 

7. Then the Gods worshipped OM as this which is Breath in the 
mouth and the Demons rushing against it dashed themselves 
to pieces; as when an object striketh against firm and solid 
rock, it dasheth to pieces upon the rock. 

tnr ftcf W fdW W UdTd Pd 

TFT ddddd W tp^tRFFT: II d || 

8. And even as an object hurling against firm and solid rock 
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dasheth itself to pieces, so he hurleth himself upon destruc¬ 
tion whoso desireth evil against the Knower or whoso doeth 
him hurt; for the Knower is as that firm and solid rock. 

33dd prfd - d - ^tf^r Id'dldlcdH^dHI'-HI spr dr d^lfd 
d led d Id dddtH dT°rRdfd" I tpPf tT^rR^fdr^trdiPTfd’ 
oiiKcilrddl'dd did" II \ II 

9. With this Breath one cogniseth neither sweet scent nor ill 
odour, for it hath flung Evil from it. Whatsoever one eateth 
with this or drinketh, thereby it cherisheth the other breaths. 
At the end and last when he findeth not the breath, the Spirit 
goeth out from the body; verily he openeth wide the mouth 
as he goeth. 

d - fTff^T dsfldgMIdidd* Prrg- pdlPjj-'fi d-d'd^-ldi dp 

W: II 9o II 

10. Angiras worshipped OM of Udgitha as Breath in the mouth 
and men think of Breath in the mouth as Angiras because it 
is essence of the members of the body. 

d"'Td’l’ Id Id iddi 9P <^<-4 Id d-d-d differ 

pfd¥ dddT pT dfd": II 99II 

11. By the strength of Angiras, Brihaspati worshipped OM as 
Breath in the mouth, and men think of the Breath as Brihas¬ 
pati, because Speech is the great goddess and Breath is the 
lord of Speech. 

dr cf £ldl<-d djftdpdTdtddT tprp Udldldd d-d-d Plddld 
dddd II 9= II 

12. By the strength of Brihaspati, Ayasya worshipped OM as 
Breath in the mouth and men think of the Breath as Ayasya, 
because ’tis from the mouth it cometh. 

Pd" d" p ddP dTd«fr Iddiddil J I W f Ih ^d I«l I-y f} Id I d^d - 
W f <t>ld Id Id Id Id II 93 || 
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13. By the strength of Ayasya, Baka the son of Dalbha knew 
the Breath. And he became the Chanter of the Sama among 
the Naimishiyas and he chanteth their desires for them unto 
fulfilment. 

atmidi c t - wfd - *r tpr^j 

slcd^-Hcdd II 9Y II 

14. Verily he becometh a chanter unto fulfilment of the de¬ 
sires of men who with this knowledge worshippeth OM 
of Udgitha, the eternal syllable. Thus far concerning Self is 
the exposition. 

And the third section 

apprfatw *r udml rrrfd - d^sfld^y mldd^Mi 

dfj Id Id I ddjdddl f I - HW rPTOT wfd - 

d - trd - %TII 9 II 

1. Thereafter concerning the Gods. Lo yonder burning fire in 
the heavens, worship ye Him as the Udgitha; for the Sun 
riseth & singeth his bright hymn unto the peoples. Yea he 
riseth, & darkness is slain & its terror — therefore shall 
he be a slayer of the terror & the darkness, he who thus 
knoweth. 

RRRT T tTcrrsf RTdt dd^iUd^lUdt ddT 

M cd 14d J ddHISJ 4^1444^ dljfld^dldld II = II 

2. Breath & the Sun are one & alike — for the one is heat & 
the other is heat, and they call Breath the mover and the Sun 
too they call the mover & they call him also the mover that 
returneth upon his paths — therefore ye shall worship both 
the one & the other as Udgitha. 

3T4 - idld dit nifriId w ypjfr ddyildld 

I 3rd - d - : d I u l I d H dd: W dt stfR - : dT 

dT4TI d<-HI-4y|U|vHH Hd d N 4 Id I $ I Id II 3 || 
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3. Thereafter verily ye shall worship Vyana the middle breath 
as Udgitha. For when one breathes forth it is Prana, the 
Main Breath, & when one breathes down it is Apana, the 
lower breath. Now this which is the joint & linking of 
the main breath & the lower breath, is Vyana — & Vyana, 
it is Speech. Therefore ’tis when one neither breatheth 
forth nor breatheth down that one giveth utterance to 
Speech. 

*TT 4W B P-l 1 fit Rl W doHIB 

d<-HKM|U|vldHHd RFT J lld(d doHIH W KH |U|vH - 

H H <d,F( 14 (d II * II 

4. But Speech is the Rik — therefore ’tis when one neither 
breatheth out nor breatheth in that one uttereth the Rik. And 
Rik it is Sama — therefore ’tis when one neither breatheth 
out nor breatheth in that one chanteth the Sama. But Sama 
it is Udgitha — therefore ’tis when one neither breatheth out 
nor breatheth in that one singeth Udgitha. 

3RtP 4l^lPd 414 4 Pd 'hHlIui : PW 

P=pr 3B4dddM|U|vHHH<-dlPd <t>Plc4d<-4 ^dV-iHBdlifl^- 
jjrralrr ii a ii 

5. Hence whatsoever actions there be that are of might & 
forcefulness as smiting out fire from the tinder or leaping a 
great barrier or bending a stark & mighty bow, it is when 
one neither breatheth out nor breatheth in that one doeth 
these. And for this cause ye shall worship the middle breath 
as Udgitha. 

app dr-nftpra < iu^ hi 41 dlsfl"r pbt pprt s^Pd&Pd 

ptr jII 4141 c Ptt sScmnhrtsp w ftr pp fpRTP ii ", ii 

6. Thereafter verily ye shall worship the syllables of the 
Udgitha saying Udgitha & Prana is the first syllable, because 
one riseth up with the main breath & Speech is the second 
syllable, because they call Speech that which goeth forth & 
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food is the third syllable, because in food all this Universe 
is established. 

Rar iff: 'jftpff sRTf^r pjftr ^Tffhfw 

tTcftT •MvsjcfTl cpif % crpff 

-il^liviciHviK'l wffr *r udi^4 ^f^r 

?ffr ii vs ii 

7. Heaven is the first syllable, the middle air is the second 
syllable, earth is the third syllable. The Sun is the first syl¬ 
lable, Air is the second syllable, Fire is the third syllable. 
The Samaveda is the first syllable, Yajurveda is the second 
syllable, Rigveda is the third syllable. To him Speech is a 
cow that yieldeth sweet milk — & what is this milking of 
Speech? — even that he becometh rich in food & the eater 
of food who knoweth these & worshippeth the syllables of 
Udgitha saying lo even this is Udgitha. 



Notes on the Chhandogya 
Upanishad 

First Adhyaya 

aiirHcild'ifl I 3TtfiTftr s^l-MPd df^lM^I - 

*»M I d H II 9 II 

0M is the syllable (the Imperishable One); one should follow 
after it as the upward Song (movement); for with OM one sings 
(goes) upwards; of which this is the analytical explanation. 

So, literally translated in its double meaning, both its ex¬ 
oteric, physical and symbolic sense and its esoteric symbolised 
reality, runs the initial sentence of the Upanishad. These opening 
lines or passages of the Vedanta are always of great importance; 
they are always so designed as to suggest or even sum up, if 
not all that comes afterwards, yet the central and pervading 
idea of the Upanishad. The Isha Vasyam of the Vajasaneyi, the 
Keneshitam manas of the Talavakara, the Sacrificial Horse of 
the Brihad Aranyaka, the solitary Atman with its hint of the 
future world vibrations in the Aitareya are of this type. The 
Chhandogya, we see from its first and introductory sentence, is 
to be a work on the right & perfect way of devoting oneself to the 
Brahman; the spirit, the methods, the formulae are to be given to 
us. Its subject is the Brahman, but the Brahman as symbolised in 
the OM, the sacred syllable of the Veda; not, therefore, the pure 
state of the Universal Existence only, but that Existence in all its 
parts, the waking world & the dream self and the sleeping, the 
manifest, half-manifest and hidden, Bhurloka, Bhuvar & Swar, 
— the right means to win all of them, enjoy all of them, transcend 
all of them, is the subject of the Chhandogya. OM is the symbol 
and the thing symbolised. It is the symbol, aksharam, the syllable 
in which all sound of speech is brought back to its wide, pure 
indeterminate state; it is the symbolised, aksharam, the change¬ 
less, undiminishing, unincreasing, unappearing, undying Reality 
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which shows itself to experience in all the change, increase, 
diminution, appearance, departure which in a particular sum & 
harmony of them we call the world, just as OM the pure eternal 
sound-basis of speech shows itself to the ear in the variations and 
combinations of impure sound which in a particular sum and 
harmony of them we call the Veda. We are to follow after this 
OM with all our souls, upasita, — to apply ourselves to it and 
devote ourselves to its knowledge and possession, but always to 
OM as the Udgitha. Again in this word we have the symbolic 
sense and the truth symbolised expressed, as in aksharam and 
OM, in a single vocable with a double function and significance. 

The Sanscrit has always been a language in which one word 
is naturally capable of several meanings and therefore carries 
with it a number of varied associations. It lends itself, therefore, 
with peculiar ease and naturalness to the figure called slesha or 
embrace, the marriage of different meanings in a single form 
of words. Paronomasia in English is mere punning, a tour-de¬ 
force, an incongruity, a grotesque and artificial play of humour. 
Paronomasia, slesha, in Sanscrit, though in form precisely the 
same thing, is not punning, not incongruous but easily appropri¬ 
ate, not grotesque or artificial, but natural and often inevitable, 
not used for intellectual horseplay, but with a serious, often 
a high and worthy purpose. It has been abused by rhetorical 
writers; yet great and noble poetical effects have been obtained 
by its aid, as, for instance, when the same form of words has been 
used to convey open blame & cover secret praise. Nevertheless 
in classical Sanscrit, the language has become a little too rigid 
for the perfect use of the figure; it is too literary, too minutely 
grammatised; it has lost the memory of its origins. A sense of 
cleverness and artifice suggests itself to us because meanings 
known to be distinct and widely separate are brought together 
in a single activity of the word which usually suggests them 
only in different contexts. But in the Vedic slesha we have no 
sense of cleverness or artifice, because the writers themselves 
had none. The language was still near to its origins and had, not 
perhaps an intellectual, but still an instinctive memory of them. 
With less grammatical and as little etymological knowledge as 
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Panini and the other classical grammarians, the Rishis had better 
possession of the soul of Sanscrit speech. The different meanings 
of a word, though distinct, were not yet entirely separate; many 
links yet survived between them which were afterwards lost; the 
gradations of sense remained, the hint of the word’s history, the 
shading off from one sense to another. Ardha now means half 
and it means nothing else. To the Vedic man it carried other 
associations. Derived from the root ridh which meant originally 
to go and join, then to add, to increase, to prosper, it bore 
the sense of place of destination, the person to whom I direct 
myself, or simply place; increase, also addition, a part added and 
so simply a part or half. To have used it in any other sense than 
“place of destination” or as at once “half, part” and “a place 
of destination” would not be a violence to the Vedic mind, but 
a natural association of ideas. So when they spoke of the higher 
worlds of Sacchidananda as Parardha, they meant at once the 
higher half of man’s inner existence & the param dhama or high 
seat of Vishnou in other worlds and, in addition, thought of that 
high seat as the destination of our upward movement. All this 
rose at once to their mind when the word was uttered, naturally, 
easily and, by long association, inevitably. 

OM is a word in instance. When the word was spoken 
as a solemn affirmation, everyone thought of the Pranava in 
the Veda, but no one could listen to the word OM without 
thinking also of the Brahman in Its triple manifestation and 
in Its transcendent being. The word, aksharam, meaning both 
syllable & unshifting, when coupled with OM, is a word in 
instance; “OM the syllable” meant also, inevitably, to the Vedic 
mind “Brahman, who changes not nor perishes”. The words 
udgitha and udgayati are words in instance. In classical Sanscrit 
the prepositional prefix to the verb was dead and bore only 
a conventional significance or had no force at all; udgayati or 
pragayati is not very different from the simple gayati; all mean 
merely sing or chant. But in Veda the preposition is still living & 
joins its verb or separates itself as it pleases; therefore it keeps 
its full meaning always. In Vedanta the power of separation is 
lost, but the separate force remains. Again the roots gi and ga 
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in classical Sanscrit mean to sing and have resigned the sense 
of going to their kinsman gam; but in Vedic times, the sense of 
going was still active and common. They meant also to express, 
to possess, to hold; but these meanings once common to the 
family are now entrusted to particular members of it, gir, for 
expression, grih, for holding. Gatha, githa, gana, gayati, gata, 
gatu, meant to the Vedic mind both going and singing, udgitha 
meant ascension as well as casting upward the voice or the soul 
in song. When the Vedic singer said Ud gayami, the physical 
idea was that, perhaps, of the song rising upward, but he had 
also the psychical idea of the soul rising up in song to the gods 
and fulfilling in its meeting with them and entering into them 
its expressed aspiration. To show that this idea is not a modern 
etymological fancy of my own, it is sufficient to cite the evidence 
of the Chhandogya Upanishad itself in this very chapter where 
Baka Dalbhya is spoken of as the Udgata of the Naimishiyas who 
obtained their desires for them by the Vedic chant, ebhya agayati 
kaman; so, adds the Upanishad, shall everyone be a “singer to” 
& a “bringer to” of desires, agata kamanam, who with this 
knowledge follows after OM, the Brahman, as the Udgitha. 

This then is the meaning of the Upanishad that OM, the 
syllable, technically called the Udgitha, is to be meditated on as 
a symbol of the fourfold Brahman with two objects, the “singing 
to” of one’s desires & aspirations in the triple manifestation and 
the spiritual ascension into the Brahman Itself so as to meet 
and enter into heaven after heaven & even into Its transcendent 
felicity. For, it says, with the syllable OM one begins the chant of 
the Samaveda, or, in the esoteric sense, by means of the medita¬ 
tion on OM one makes this soul-ascension and becomes master 
of all the soul desires. It is in this aspect & to this end that 
the Upanishad will expound OM. To explain Brahman in Its 
nature & workings, to teach the right worship and meditation 
on Brahman, to establish what are the different means of at¬ 
tainment of different results and the formulae of the meditation 
and worship, is its purpose. All this work of explanation has 
to be done in reference to Veda & Vedic sacrifice and ritual 
of which OM is the substance. In a certain sense, therefore, 
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the Upanishad is an explanation of the purpose & symbology of 
Vedic formulae & ritual; it sums up the results of the long travail 
of seeking by which the first founders & pioneers of Vedantism 
in an age when the secret & true sense of Veda had been largely 
submerged in the ceremonialism & formalism of the close of the 
Dwapara Yuga, attempted to recover their lost heritage partly 
by reference to the adepts who still remained in possession of 
it, partly by the traditions of the great seekers of the past Yuga, 
Janaka, Yajnavalkya, Krishna and others, partly by their own 
illuminations and spiritual experience. The Chhandogya Upani¬ 
shad is thus the summary history of one of the greatest & most 
interesting ages of human thought. 



Satyakama Jabala 


The story of Satyakama Jabala occupies five sections, the third to 
the eighth, of the fourth chapter in the Chhandogya Upanishad. 
The Chhandogya seems to be the most ancient of the extant Upa- 
nishads. It speaks of Krishna, son of Devaki, and Dhritarashtra 
Vaichitravirya in a tone that would justify us in assuming that 
it regarded them not as ancient and far-off names but as men 
who had walked the earth in living memory. The movement of 
philosophic speculation of which the Upanishads are the extant 
record, was an attempt to pass from the old ritualistic karma to 
the freedom of the jnanamarga. According to the writer of the 
Gita, this was not a new movement, but a return to a past and 
lost discipline; for Sri Krishna says to Arjuna of the true or sajnan 
karmamarga he reveals to him, “This is the imperishable Yoga 
I declared unto Vivaswan, Vivaswan revealed it to Manu and 
Manu to Ixvacu told it. Thus was it known to the royal sages by 
hereditary transmission, till by the great lapse of time this yoga 
was lost, O scourge of thy foes. This is the same ancient Yoga 
that I have told unto [theej today, because thou art my lover and 
my friend; for this is the highest of all the inner truths.” 

The Dwapara Yuga was the age of Kuru preeminence and 
the Kurus were a great practical, warlike, ritualistic, juristic 
race of the Roman type, with little of the speculative temper 
or moral enthusiasm of the eastern Coshalas, Videhas, Kashis, 
Chedis. The West of India has always been noted for its prac¬ 
tical, soldierly, commercial bent of mind in comparison with 
the imaginative and idealistic Eastern races and the scholastic, 
logical and metaphysical South. According to the Hindu theory 
of the Yugas, it is in the Dwapara that everything is codified, 
ritualised, formalised. In the Satya Vishnu descends among men 
as Yajna. Yajna is the spirit of adoration and sacrifice, and in 
the Satya yajna reigns in the hearts of men, and there is no need 
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of external ritual, external sacrifices, elaborate law, government, 
castes, classes and creeds. Men follow the law by the necessity of 
their purified nature and their complete knowledge. The king¬ 
dom of God & the Veda are in the hearts of His people. In the 
Treta the old perfect order begins to break and Vishnu descends 
as the chakravarti raja, the warrior and ruler, Kartavirya, Par- 
surama, Rama, and the sword, the law and the written Veda are 
instituted to govern men. But there is still great elasticity and 
freedom and within certain limits men follow the healthy im¬ 
pulse of their nature, only slightly corrupted by the first descent 
from purity. It is in the Dwapara that form and rule have to 
take the place of the idea and the spirit as the true governors of 
religion, ethics and society. Vishnu then descends as Vyasa, the 
great codifier and systematiser of knowledge. 

At the end of the Dwapara, when Sri Krishna came, this 
tendency had reached its extreme development, and the form 
tended to take the place of the idea and the rule to take the place 
of the spirit not only in the outward conduct but in the hearts 
of men. Nevertheless an opposite tendency had already begun. 
Dhritarashtra himself was an earnest inquirer into the inner 
meaning of things. Great Vedantists were living and teaching, 
such as the rishi Ghora to whom Sri Krishna himself went for the 
word of illumination. Sri Krishna was the intellectual force that 
took up all these scattered tendencies and, by breaking down 
the strong formalism of the Dwapara, prepared the work of the 
Kali. In the Gita he denounces those who will not go outside the 
four corners of the Veda and philosophises the whole theory of 
the sacrificial system; he contemptuously dismisses the guidance 
of the set ethical systems and establishes an inward and spiritual 
rule of conduct. To many of his time he seems to have appeared 
as a baneful and destructive portent; like all great revolutionary 
innovators, he is denounced by Bhurisravas as a well known 
misleader of men and corrupter of morals. It is the work of the 
Kali Yuga to destroy everything by questioning everything in 
order to establish after a struggle between the forces of purity 
and impurity a new harmony of life and knowledge in another 
Satyayuga. 
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After the destruction of the conservative Kurus and Pan- 
chalas at Kurukshetra, the development of the Vedanta com¬ 
menced and went on progressing till in its turn it reached its 
extreme & excessive development in the teachings of Buddha 
and Shankaracharya. But at the period of the Chhandogya it 
is in its early stage of development. The first sections of the 
Upanishad are taken up with an esoteric development of the 
inner meaning of certain parts of the sacrificial formulae, which 
in itself is sufficient to show that the work belongs to the first 
stratum of Vedantic formation. 

The story of Satyakama is one of the most typical in the Upa¬ 
nishad. It is full of sidelights on early Vedantic teaching, Yogic 
sadhan and that deep psychical knowledge which the writer 
took for granted in the hearers of his work. So much knowl¬ 
edge, indeed, is thus taken for granted that it is impossible for 
anyone not himself a practiser of Yoga, to understand anything 
but its broad conclusions. The modern commentators, Shankara 
included, have approached it in order to establish particular 
metaphysical doctrines, not to elucidate its entire significance. 
I shall take the side that has been neglected; for what to the 
European inquirer are merely “the babblings of children”, bear 
to the Yogin an aspect of infinite truth, value and significance. 


Chapter II 

“Now Satyakama Jabala spoke unto his mother Jabala and said 
‘Mother, I shall go and lead the life of the Brahmacharin; tell 
me what is my gotra .’ But she answered him, ‘This I know 
not, my son, of what gotra thou art; resorting to many as a 
serving woman in my youth I got thee, therefore I know not 
of what gotra thou art. But Jabala is my name and Satyakama 
is thine, Satyakama Jabala therefore call thyself.’ So he came 
to Haridrumata the Gautama and said, ‘I would stay with my 
Lord as a Brahmacharin, let me therefore enter under thee.’ And 
he said to him, ‘My son, of what gotra art thou?’ But the other 
answered, ‘This, alas, I know not of what gotra I am; I asked my 
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mother and she answered me, Resorting to many in my youth 
as a serving woman I got thee, therefore I know not of what 
gotra thou art, but Jabala is my name and Satyakama is thine; 
Satyakama Jabala therefore am I.’ And he said to him, ‘None 
who is not a Brahmin can be strong enough to say this; gather 
the firewood, my son, I will take thee under me, for thou didst 
not depart from the truth.’ He admitted him and put forth four 
hundred cows weak and lean and said, ‘These, my son, do thou 
follow as a herd,’ and he set the cows in motion and said, ‘Return 
not until they are a thousand.’ And he fared abroad with them 
during the years till they were a thousand.” 

So the story opens, and simple as it seems, it already con¬ 
tains several points of capital importance in understanding the 
ideas of the time and the principles of the old Vedantic sadhana. 
Satyakama, as we gather from other passages, was one of the 
great Vedantic teachers of the time immediately previous to the 
composition of the Chhandogya Upanishad. But his birth is the 
meanest possible. His mother is a serving girl, not a dasi at¬ 
tached to a permanent household whose son could have named 
his father and his gotra, but a paricharika, serving for hire at 
various houses, “resorting to many”, and therefore unable to 
name her son’s father. Satyakama has, therefore, neither caste, 
nor gotra, nor any position in life. It appears from this story 
as from others that, although the system of the four castes 
was firmly established, it counted as no obstacle in the pursuit 
of knowledge and spiritual advancement. The Kshatriya could 
teach the Brahmin, the illegitimate and fatherless son of the 
serving girl could be guru to the purest and highest blood in 
the land. This is nothing new or improbable, for it has been 
so throughout the history of Hinduism and the shutting out of 
anyone from spiritual truth and culture on the ground of caste 
is an invention of later times. In the nature of things the usual 
rule would be for the greater number of spiritual preceptors to 
be found in the higher castes, but this was the result of natural 
laws and not of a fixed prohibition. It is noticeable also from this 
and other instances that it was the father’s position that fixed 
the son’s, and the mother’s seems to have been of very minor 
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importance. The question about the gotra was of importance, 
probably, with regard to the rites and other circumstances of 
initiation. Satyakama must have known perfectly well that he 
was the illegitimate son of a serving woman, but he wished to 
know his father’s name and gotra because he would have to 
tell it to his guru. Even after knowing the worst, he persisted in 
his intention of taking up spiritual studies, so that he can have 
had no fear of being rejected on account of his base origin. His 
guru, impressed by his truthfulness, says, “None but a Brahmin 
would have the moral strength to make such an avowal.” It can 
hardly be meant by this that Satyakama’s father must have been a 
Brahmin, but that since he had the Brahmin qualities, he must be 
accepted as a Brahmin. Even the Kshatriya would have hesitated 
to speak so truthfully, because the Kshatriya is by nature a lover 
of honour and shuns dishonour, he has the sense of mana and 
apamana; but the true Brahmin is samo manapamanayoh , he 
accepts indifferently worldly honour and dishonour and cares 
only for the truth and the right. In short the Gautama concludes 
that, whatever may be Satyakama’s physical birth, spiritually he 
is of the highest order and especially fitted for a sadhaka; na 
satyad agat, he did not depart from the truth. 

The second point is the first action of the guru after the cer¬ 
emony of initiation. Instead of beginning the instruction of this 
promising disciple he sends him out with four hundred miserable 
kine, more likely to die than prosper and increase, and forbids 
him to return till he has increased them to a thousand. Wherefore 
this singular arrangement? Was it a test? Was it a discipline? But 
Haridrumata had already seen that his new disciple had the high 
Brahmin qualities. What more did he require? 

The perfect man is a fourfold being and one object of Vedan- 
tic discipline is to be the perfect man, siddha. When Christ said, 
“Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect,” he was 
only repeating in popular language the Vedantic teaching of 
sadharmya , likeness to God. 



The Brihad Aranyak 
Upanishad 


Chapter One: Section I 

far: i ppsrsfw: trrwh omnhTh - 

f^RT: ddcH < I qfb 

^rqt TRTRT fw: W SRRTtIw: W diddl^-lPd 
Hldl^PMHIdl^ Mdluq^ltNirui yPd&l ^dlu-M^IPn jpfr 
nidiPd i ftrw: Rt-dd'l ^Rtw 'tw 

sjTTWST ddf-Hd-M^I Pdyld^dqdl^f ^pr 

fq^pR- d r^<n d d d Pi^,*id drfdddPd d-H^Pd ds^Td 

MR II 9 II 

1. Dawn is the head 1 of the horse sacrificial. 2 The sun is his 
eye, 3 his breath is the wind, his wide open mouth is Fire, 
the master might universal, Time is the self of the horse 
sacrificial. 4 Heaven is his back & the midworld his belly, 
earth is his footing, — the regions are his flanks & the lesser 
regions their ribs, the seasons his members, the months & 
the half months are their joints, the days & nights are his 
standing place, the stars his bones & the sky is the flesh of 
his body. The strands are the food in his belly, the rivers are 
his veins, his liver & his lungs are the mountains, herbs & 
plants are his hairs, the rising is his front & the setting his 
hinder portion, when he stretches himself, then it lightens, 


1 Because it is the front and beginning. 

2 Aswa meant originally “being, existence, substance”. From the sense of speed & 
strength it came to mean “horse”. The word is therefore used to indicate material 
existence & the horse (the image usually conveyed by this name) is taken as the symbol 
of universal existence in annam. 

The horse is symbolic & the sacrifice is symbolic. We have in it an image of the Virat 
Purusha, of Yajniya Purusha, God expressing himself in the material universe. 

^ Because the sun is the master of sight. 

4 Air is the basis of life, Fire of strength & expansion. Time is that which upholds 
existence in material space & is the soul of it. 
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when he shakes his frame, then it thunders, when he urines, 
then it rains. Speech, verily, is the sound of him. 

3T^dt 3PT (D.ddl-dP^dM'dldd ctW dPJT dtdf 11 Pdf') 
H^I-dP^dM'dldd rTRTPtT dlPdl:dl dT QFW dP|dHI - 
cffw: dd^d^: I fdf iJdTT ddldd^d dTdrf 
d^H dpj3T Udldd d^f: dPJ^P II ? II 

2. Day was the grandeur that was born before the horse as 
he galloped, the eastern ocean gave it birth; night was the 
grandeur that was born behind him & its birth was from 
the other waters. These are the grandeurs that came into 
being on either side of the horse. He became Haya & bore 
the gods, Vaja & bore the Gandharvas, Arvan & bore the 
Titans, Aswa & bore mankind. The sea was his brother & 
the sea was his birthplace. 


Chapter One: Section II 

Pdlddld 3dd1^c^dddl<£ddldnd I Idd |i»H Id I 

^c^dd'ddCf.'f’dlrH'd'l ddlPdPd I dCddd J d dfdldd 
3Pdl?>v I ild'dMd I - if d^Pffdftr ddd ld.fd ld.cd 
^Tdfd - d - Uddddd>fdld>cd dd - II 9 II 

1. Formerly there was nothing here; this was concealed by 
Death — by Hunger, for it is Hunger that is Death. That 
created Mind, & he said, Let me have substance. He moved 
about working & as he worked the waters were born & he 
said, Felicity was born to me as I worked. This verily is the 
activity in action. Therefore felicity cometh to him who thus 
knoweth this soul of activity in action. 

3TTTP dT 3id>dddJdH i 5TT 3d did., drdd^-dd I dT 
dfdlddPdd^ ddST drdTdq- dddd d^dHdl Pdtdd'dlPH : II = II 

2. The waters verily (in their movement) are action; that which 
was a lake of waters was contracted & became compact. 
This became earth — upon earth he grew weary — in his 
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weariness he was heated & the Essence of energy went out 
from him, even Fire. 

w Tdicdid ssrfrwrf^r Td^r w try tm^T^ncr 

ftffcr: i ctw trr^t Iw fbnTsdt ^rff %rff i wN¥ 

f^r Rrat r ^faw dUldl r tt# ^ff: 

^d'dP'.yJjd'Pd-yJi': W y Pd fedl W W tfd - d%R 

trl%f^rerw Pci^ih ii 3 ii 

3. Fire divided himself into three — the sun one of the three 
& Vayu one of the three; this is that force of life arranged 
triply. The east is his head and the northeast & the southeast 
are his arms. Now the west is his seat & the southwest & 
the northwest are his thighs; his sides are the south & the 
north; heaven is his back & the middle region is his belly; 
this earth is his bosom. This is he that is established in the 
waters wheresoever thou turn. And as that is he established 
who thus knoweth. 

kdtdl d - stttrt ^liidld w dwr ttr fipjd- 
*FTdddi>HI J -ll smftd) d - ddrdfUdW I d" f ^TT 

dcT: ddcdf 3mr dbdM'd d.MdPdd’: I dMH ddcdfddd - 

dlW: tildwi y tddK*pdd I rf vd Idd Pd°y Kd M W d I u| d> fl d. 
c| | j | d d d. II II 

4. He desired “Fet a second self be born to me.” He by mind 
had intercourse with speech, even Hunger that is Death; the 
seed that was of that union became Time. For before this 
Time was not (period of Time) but so long He had borne 
him in Himself. So long as is Time’s period, after so long He 
gave it birth. He yawned upon him as soon as it was born; 
it cried out & that became speech. 

W bw Rpr err ^ddpdddd d.d'V-iUvf diPt^l sTfd" W dRT 

dTdT ddlrddd ddd^d Rprr PPddT d^Py dldlPd -drdiPd 

W^HTT: d^FT | ddd^dPddd dT dT 3id1Pd 

d<jpiPKRiPPcd ddVbdfdldl ddfd ddd^dld wfd d" 

dddRd tRIdcd 11*11 
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5. He saw, If I devour this, I shall diminish food; therefore by 
that speech & by that self he created all this that we see, the 
Riks & the Yajus & the Samas & the rhythms & sacrifices & 
animals & these nations. Whatsoever he created, that he set 
about devouring, verily he devoureth all; this is the substan¬ 
tiality of being in substance (that it can be destroyed 5 ). He 
becometh the eater of all the world & everything becometh 
his food who thus knoweth the substantiality of being in 
substance. 

pfTI dU^P-Ald W 
rTRP ‘Jjl'dfAl dTT^T Ap?fP dld^'idiHd I tTPHT I - ^T^fT fPq- 
dry I'Jl^rdil'd^ 3lf)T rT^P SlftT mp er 

3mftrT II $ II 

6. He desired “Let me sacrifice more richly with richer sacri¬ 
fice.” He laboured & put forth heat of force, & of him thus 
laboured & heated splendour & strength came forth. The 
life-forces are that splendour & strength, therefore when 
the life-forces go forth, the body sets about to rot, yet in his 
body even so mind was. 

dUd-Hd-Md fAnP^Pd | 

RPRRT arw d-H'-M-HRd<dHHd^Ai|^HdcdH I PR f 
<TT 3TWf at pdhd %RI dPdd A^HlP-Md Id - fMcd'd-M 
M tHIKIrHd 3TTPTW I ... II \9 II 

7. He desired “Let this have sacrificial capacity for me, by this 
let me be provided with a body. ” That which has expressed 
power & being, that is fit for the sacrifice. This verily is 
the secret of the Aswamedha & he knoweth indeed the 
Aswamedha who thus knoweth it. He gave him free course 
& thought, then after a year (a fixed period of time) he 
dedicated him to the self. [The rest of this section was not 
translated.] 


5 Destroyed, ie enjoyed by absorption. 
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Chapter One: Section III 

S7TT f MMIHcill | cRT: 'hldlddl trq- %cfT ^TTWr 

srgrr^r py P c %dr Rrjt^rRfTTT w 

dsfliHItWldPd II 9 II 

1. Two were the races of the Sons of God, the gods & the 
Titans. Thereafter the gods were weaker, mightier the 
Titans. They in these worlds strove together, & the gods 
said, Let us by the udgitha overpass the Titans in the yajna. 

Y f T dsjldPd dPfd - d^ff ^rrj^TTTWI % grfV 

did Hi %%«r 3TTTTPTT -Mr^c-Miui ^lyr d'ilcHd I d" Pd^.dd 
T d^ldlrd'^'dlPd ddPd^rd MI'HdlPd'-Md, W d - : W dT^RT 
ddddwfdW ddfd" W Rd - W RT^RT II R II 

2. They said to Speech, Do thou go upward (by the udgitha) 
for us. “So be it” said Speech and he went upward for them; 
the enjoyment that is in speech, he reached for the gods, the 
good that it speaks, he reached for the self. They thought 
it was by this singer they would overpass them, but they 
ran at him and penetrated him with evil. The evil that one 
speaketh this that hath no correspondence (to the thing or 
fact to be expressed), — this is that evil. 



The Great Aranyaka 

A Commentary on the Brihad Aranyak 
Upanishad 


Foreword 

The Brihad Aranyak Upanishad, at once the most obscure and 
the profoundest of the Upanishads, offers peculiar difficulties to 
the modern mind. If its ideas are remote from us, its language 
is still more remote. Profound, subtle, extraordinarily rich in 
rare philosophical suggestions and delicate psychology, it has 
preferred to couch its ideas in a highly figurative and symbolical 
language, which to its contemporaries, accustomed to this sug¬ 
gestive dialect, must have seemed a noble frame for its riches, 
but meets us rather as an obscuring veil. To draw aside this 
curtain, to translate the old Vedic language and figures into the 
form contemporary thought prefers to give to its ideas is the 
sole object of this commentary. The task is necessarily a little 
hazardous. It would have been easy merely to reproduce the 
thoughts & interpretations of Shankara in the modern tongue 
— if there were an error, one could afford to err with so supreme 
an authority. But it seems to me that both the demands of truth 
and the spiritual need of mankind in this age call for a restoration 
of old Vedantic truth rather than for the prolonged dominion of 
that single side of it systematised by the mediaeval thinker. The 
great Shankaracharya needs no modern praise and can be hurt 
by no modern disagreement. Easily the first of metaphysical 
thinkers, the greatest genius in the history of philosophy, his 
commentary has also done an incalculable service to our race 
by bridging the intellectual gulf between the sages of the Upa¬ 
nishads and ourselves. It has protected them from the practical 
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oblivion in which our ignorance & inertia have allowed the 
Veda to rest for so many centuries — only to be dragged out by 
the rude hands of the daringly speculative Teuton. It has kept 
these ancient grandeurs of thought, these high repositories of 
spirituality under the safe-guard of that temple of metaphysics, 
the Adwaita philosophy — a little in the background, a little 
too much veiled & shrouded, but nevertheless safe from the 
iconoclasm and the restless ingenuities of modern scholarship. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that Shankara’s commentary is in¬ 
teresting not so much for the light it sheds on the Upanishad 
as for its digressions into his own philosophy. I do not think 
that Shankara’s rational intellect, subtle indeed to the extreme, 
but avid of logical clearness and consistency, could penetrate 
far into that mystic symbolism and that deep & elusive flex¬ 
ibility which is characteristic of all the Upanishads, but rises 
to an almost unattainable height in the Brihad Aranyaka. He 
has done much, has shown often a readiness and quickness 
astonishing in so different a type of intellectuality but more 
is possible and needed. The time is fast coming when the human 
intellect, aware of the mighty complexity of the universe, will 
be more ready to learn & less prone to dispute & dictate; we 
shall be willing then to read ancient documents of knowledge 
for what they contain instead of attempting to force into them 
our own truth or get them to serve our philosophic or scholastic 
purposes. To enter passively into the thoughts of the old Rishis, 
allow their words to sink into our souls, mould them & create 
their own reverberations in a sympathetic & responsive material 

— submissiveness, in short, to the Sruti — was the theory the 
ancients themselves had of the method of Vedic knowledge — 
giram upasrutim chara, stoman abhi swara, abhi grinihi, a ruva 

— to listen in soul to the old voices and allow the Sruti in the soul 
to respond, to vibrate first obscurely in answer to the Vedantic 
hymn of knowledge, to give the response, the echo & last to 
let that response gain in clarity, intensity & fullness. This is 
the principle of interpretation that I have followed — mystical 
perhaps but not necessarily more unsound than the insistence & 
equally personal standards of the logician & the scholar. And 
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for the rest, where no inner experience of truth sheds light on 
the text, to abide faithfully by the wording of the Upanishad and 
trust my intuitions. For I hold it right to follow the intuitions 
especially in interpreting this Upanishad, even at the risk of 
being accused of reading mysticism into the Vedanta, because 
the early Vedantists, it seems to me, were mystics — not in the 
sense of being vague & loose-thoughted visionaries, but in the 
sense of being intuitional symbolists — who regarded the world 
as a movement of consciousness & all material forms & energies 
as external symbols & shadows of deeper & ever deeper internal 
realities. It is not my intention here nor is it in my limits possible 
to develop the philosophy of the Great Aranyaka Upanishad, but 
only to develop with just sufficient amplitude for entire clearness 
the ideas contained in its language & involved in its figures. The 
business of my commentary is to lay a foundation; it is for the 
thinker to build the superstructure. 


The Horse of the Worlds 

The Upanishad begins with a grandiose abruptness in an im¬ 
petuous figure of the Horse of the Aswamedha. “OM” it begins 
“Dawn is the head of the horse sacrificial. The sun is his eye, his 
breath is the wind, his wide-open mouth is Fire, the universal 
energy; Time is the self of the horse sacrificial. Heaven is his 
back and the mid-region is his belly, earth is his footing, — the 
quarters are his flanks and their intermediate regions are his ribs; 
the seasons are his members, the months and the half months are 
their joints, the days and nights are that on which he stands, the 
stars are his bones and the sky is the flesh of his body. The strands 
are the food in his belly, the rivers are his veins, the mountains 
are his liver and lungs, herbs and plants are the hairs of his 
body; the rising day is his front portion and the setting day is his 
hinder portion. When he stretches himself, then it lightens; when 
he shakes himself, then it thunders; when he urines, then it rains. 
Speech verily is the voice of him. Day was the grandeur that was 
born before the horse as he galloped, the eastern ocean gave it 
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birth. Night was the grandeur that was born in his rear and its 
birth was in the western waters. These were the grandeurs that 
arose to being on either side of the horse. He became Haya and 
carried the gods,—Vajin and bore the Gandharvas, — Arvan 
and bore the Titans, — Aswa and carried mankind. The sea was 
his brother and the sea his birthplace. ” 

This passage, full of a gigantic imagery, sets the key to 
the Upanishad and only by entering into the meaning of its 
symbolism can we command the gates of this many-mansioned 
city of Vedantic thought. There is never anything merely poetic 
or ornamental in the language of the Upanishads. Even in this 
passage which would at first sight seem to be sheer imagery, 
there is a choice, a selecting eye, an intention in the images. 
They are all dependent not on the author’s unfettered fancy, 
but on the common ideas of the early Vedantic theosophy. It 
is fortunate, also, that the attitude of the Upanishads to the 
Vedic sacrifices is perfectly plain from this opening. We shall not 
stand in danger of being accused of reading modern subtleties 
into primitive minds or of replacing barbarous superstitions by 
civilised mysticism. The Aswamedha or Horse-Sacrifice is, as we 
shall see, taken as the symbol of a great spiritual advance, an evo¬ 
lutionary movement, almost, out of the dominion of apparently 
material forces into a higher spiritual freedom. The Horse of 
the Aswamedha is, to the author, a physical figure representing, 
like some algebraical symbol, an unknown quantity of force & 
speed. From the imagery it is evident that this force, this speed, 
is something worldwide, something universal; it fills the regions 
with its body, it occupies Time, it gallops through Space, it bears 
on in its speed men and gods and the Titans. It is the Horse of 
the Worlds, — and yet the Horse sacrificial. 

Let us regard first the word Aswa and consider whether it 
throws any light on the secret of this image. For we know that 
the early Vedantins attached great importance to words in both 
their apparent and their hidden meaning and no one who does 
not follow them in this path, can hope to enter into the associ¬ 
ations with which their minds were full. Yet the importance of 
associations in colouring and often in determining our thoughts, 
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determining even philosophic and scientific thought when it is 
most careful to be exact & free, should be obvious to the most 
superficial psychologist. Swami Dayananda’s method with the 
Vedas, although it may have been too vigorously applied and 
more often out of the powerful mind of the modern Indian 
thinker than out of the recovered mentality of the old Aryan 
Rishis, would nevertheless, in its principle, have been approved 
by these Vedantins. Now the word Aswa must originally have 
implied strength or speed or both before it came to be applied 
to a horse. In its first or root significance it means to exist per- 
vadingly and so to possess, have, obtain or enjoy. It is the Greek 
echo (OS. [Old Sanskrit\ asha), the ordinary word in Greek 
for “I have”. It means, also and even more commonly, to eat 
or enjoy. Beside this original sense inherent in the roots of its 
family it has its own peculiar significance of existence in force 

— strength, solidity, sharpness, speed, — in ashan and ashma, a 
stone, ashani, a thunderbolt, asri, a sharp edge or corner, (Latin 
acer, acris, sharp, acus, a point etc) and finally aswa, the strong, 
swift horse. Its fundamental meanings are, therefore, pervading 
existence, enjoyment, strength, solidity, speed. Shall we not say, 
therefore, that aswa to the Rishis meant the unknown power 
made up of force, strength, solidity, speed and enjoyment that 
pervades and constitutes the material world? 

But there is a danger that etymological fancies may mislead 
us. It is necessary, therefore, to test our provisional conclusion 
from philology by a careful examination of the images of this 
parable. Yet before we proceed to this inquiry, it is as well to 
note that in the very opening of his second Brahmana, the Rishi 
passes on immediately from aswa the horse to Ashanaya mrityu, 
Hunger that is death and assigns this hunger that is death as 
the characteristic, indeed the very nature of the Force that has 
arranged and developed — evolved, as the moderns would say 

— the material worlds. 

“Dawn” says the Rishi, “is the head of the horse sacrificial.” 
Now the head is the front, the part of us that faces and looks 
out upon our world, — and Dawn is that part to the Horse of 
the worlds. This goddess must therefore be the opening out of 
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the world to the eye of being — for as day is the symbol of a 
time of activity, night of a time of inactivity, so dawn images the 
imperfect but pregnant beginnings of regular cosmic action; it 
is the Being’s movement forward, it is its impulse to look out 
at the universe in which it finds itself and looking towards it, 
to yearn, to desire to enter upon possession of a world which 
looks so bright because of the brightness of the gaze that is 
turned upon it. The word Ushas means etymologically coming 
into manifested being; and it could mean also desire or yearning. 
Ushas or Dawn to the early thinkers was the impulse towards 
manifest existence, no longer a vague movement in the depths 
of the Unmanifest, but already emerging and on the brink of its 
satisfaction. For we must remember that we are dealing with a 
book full of mystical imagery, which starts with & looks on psy¬ 
chological and philosophical truths in the most material things 
and we shall miss its meaning altogether, if in our interpretation 
we are afraid of mysticism. 

The sun is the eye of this great Force, the wind is its life- 
breath or vital energy, Fire is its open mouth. We are here in the 
company of very familiar symbols. We shall have to return to 
them hereafter but they are, in their surface application, obvious 
and lucid. By themselves they are almost sufficient to reveal 
the meaning of the symbol, — yet not altogether sufficient. For, 
taken by themselves, they might mislead us into supposing the 
Horse of the Worlds to be an image of the material universe 
only, a figure for those movements of matter & in matter with 
which modern Science is so exclusively preoccupied. But the next 
image delivers us from passing by this side-gate into materialism. 
“Time in its period is the self of the Horse Sacrificial.” If we 
accept for the word atma a significance which is also common 
and is, indeed, used in the next chapter, if we understand by 
it, as I think we ought here to understand by it, “substance” 
or “body”, the expression, in itself remarkable, will become 
even more luminous and striking. Not Matter then, but Time, 
a mental circumstance, is the body of this force of the material 
universe whose eye is the sun and his breath the wind. Are we 
then to infer that the Seer denies the essential materiality of 
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matter? does he assert it to be, as Huxley admitted it to be, “a 
state of consciousness”? We shall see. Meanwhile it is evident 
already that this Horse of the Worlds is not an image merely 
of matter or material force, but, as we had already supposed it 
to be, an image of the power which pervades and constitutes 
the material universe. We get also from this image about Time 
the idea of it as an unknown power — for Time which is its 
self or body, is itself an unknown quantity. The reality which 
expresses itself to us through Time — its body — but remains 
itself ungrasped, must be still what men have always felt it to 
be, the unknown God. 

In the images that immediately follow we have the concep¬ 
tion of Space added to the conception of Time and both are 
brought together side by side as constituents of the being of 
the horse. For the sky is the flesh of his body, the quarters his 
flanks & the intermediate regions his ribs — the sky, nabhas, 
the ether above us in which the stellar systems are placed,— 
and these stellar systems themselves, concentrations of ether, 
are the bones which support the flesh and of which life in this 
spatial infinity takes advantage in order more firmly to place & 
organise itself in matter. But side by side with this spatial image 
is that of the seasons reminding us immediately & intentionally 
of the connection of Time to Space. The seasons, determined for 
us by the movements of the sun & stars, are the flanks of the 
horse and he stands upon the months and the fortnights — the 
lunar divisions. Space, then, is the flesh constituting materially 
this body of Time which the Sage attributes to his Horse of the 
worlds, — by movement in Space its periods are shaped & deter¬ 
mined. Therefore we return always to the full idea of the Horse 
— not as an image of matter, not as a symbol of the unknown 
supra-material Power in its supra-material reality, but of that 
Power expressing itself in matter — materially, we might almost 
say, pervading & constituting the universe. Time is its body, — 
yes, but sanvatsara not kala, Time in its periods determined by 
movement in Space, not Time in its essentiality. 

Moreover, it is that Power imaging itself in Cosmos, it is 
the Horse of the Worlds. For, we read, “Heaven is its back, the 
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mid-region is its belly, earth is its footing” —pajasyam, the four 
feet upon which it stands. We must be careful not to confuse 
the ancient Seer’s conception of the universe with our modern 
conception. To us nothing exists except the system of gross 
material worlds — annamayam jagat, — this earth, this moon, 
this sun & its planets, these myriad suns and their systems. But 
to the Vedantic thinkers the universe, the manifest Brahman, 
was a harmony of worlds within worlds; they beheld a space 
within our space but linked with it, they were aware of a Time 
connected with our Time but different from it. This earth was 
Bhur. Rising in soul into the air above the earth, the antariksham, 
they thought they came into contact with other sevenfold earths 
in which just as here matter is the predominant principle, so 
there nervous or vital energy is the main principle or else manas, 
still dependent on matter & vital energy; these earths they called 
Bhuvar. And rising beyond this atmosphere into the ethereal void 
they believed themselves to be aware of other worlds which they 
called Swar or heaven, where again in its turn mind, free, blithe, 
delivered from its struggle to impose itself in a world not its 
own upon matter & nerve-life, is the medium of existence & 
the governing Force. If we keep in mind these ideas, we shall 
easily understand why the images are thus distributed in the 
sentence I have last quoted. Heaven is the back of the Horse, 
because it is on mind that we rest, mind that bears up the Gods 
& Gandharvas, Titans & men; — the mid-region is the belly 
because vital energy is that which hungers & devours, moves 
restlessly everywhere seizing everything and turning it into food 
or else because mind is the womb of all our higher consciousness; 
— earth is the footing because matter here, outward form, is the 
fundamental condition for the manifestation of life, mind and 
all higher forces. On Matter we rest and have our firm stand; 
out of Matter we rise to our fulfilment in Spirit. 

Then once again, after these higher & more remote sug¬ 
gestions, we are reminded that it is some Force manifesting in 
matter which the Horse symbolises; the material manifestation 
constitutes the essence of its symbolism. The images used are 
of an almost gross materiality. Some of them are at the same 
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time of a striking interest to the practical student of Yoga, for he 
recognises in them allusions to certain obscure but exceedingly 
common Yogic phenomena. The strands of the rivers are imaged 
as the undigested food in the horse’s belly — earth not yet assim¬ 
ilated or of sufficient consistency for the habitual works of life; 
the rivers, distributing the water that is the life blood of earth’s 
activities, are his veins; the mountains, breathing in health for 
us from the rarer altitudes and supporting by the streams born 
from them the works of life, are his lungs and liver; herbs and 
plants, springing up out of the sap of earth, are the hairs cover¬ 
ing & clothing his body. All that is clear enough and designedly 
superficial. But then the Upanishad goes on to speak no longer of 
superficial circumstances but of the powers of the Horse. Some 
of these are material powers, the thunder, the lightning, the 
rain. When he stretches himself, then it lightens; when he shakes 
himself, then it thunders; when he urines, then it rains — vijrimb- 
hate, extends himself by intensity, makes the most of his physical 
bulk & force; vidhunute, throws himself out by energy, converts 
his whole body into a motion & force; these two words are of a 
great impetuosity & vehemence, and taken in conjunction with 
what they image, extremely significant. The Yogin will at once 
recognise the reference to the electrical manifestations visible or 
felt which accompany so often the increase of concentration, 
thought & inner activity in the waking condition — electricity, 
vidyutas, the material symbol, medium & basis of all activities of 
knowledge, sarvani vijnanavijrimbhitani. He will recognise also 
the meghadhwani, one of the characteristic sounds heard in the 
concentration of Yoga, symbolical of kshatratejas and physically 
indicative of force gathering itself for action. The first image is 
therefore an image of knowledge expressing itself in matter, the 
second is an image of power expressing itself in matter. The 
third, the image of the rain, suggests that it is from the mere 
waste matter of his body that this great Power is able to fertilise 
the world & produce sustenance for the myriad nations of his 
creatures. “Speech verily is the voice of him.” Vagevasya vak. 
Speech with its burden of definite thought, is the neighing of 
this mighty horse of sacrifice; by that this great Power in matter 
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expresses materially the uprush of his thought & yearning & 
emotion, visible sparks of the secret universal fire that is in him 
— guhahitam. 

But the real powers, the wonderful fundamental greatnesses 
of the Horse are, the Sage would have us remember, not the 
material. What are they then? The sunrise & sunset, day & 
night are their symbols, not the magnitudes of space, but the 
magnitudes of Time, — Time, that mysterious condition of uni¬ 
versal mind which alone makes the ordering of the universe in 
Space possible, although its own particular relations to matter 
are necessarily determined by material events & movements — 
for itself subtle as well as infinite it offers no means by which 
it can be materially measured. Sunrise & sunset, that is to say 
birth & death, are the front & hind part of the body of the 
horse, Time expressed in matter. But on Day & Night the sage 
fixes a deeper significance. Day is the symbol of the continual 
manifestation of material things [in] the vyakta, the manifest 
or fundamentally in Sat, in infinite being; Night is the symbol 
of their continual disappearance in Avyakta, the unmanifest or 
finally into Asat, into infinite non-being. They appear according 
to the swift movement of this Horse of the Worlds, anu ajay- 
ata, or, as I have written, translating the idea & rhythm of the 
Upanishad rather than the exact words, as he gallops. Day is the 
greatness that appears in his front, Night is the greatness that 
appears in his rear, — whatever this Time-Spirit, this Zeitgeist, 
turns his face towards or arrives at as he gallops through Time, 
that appears or, as we say, comes into being, whatever he passes 
away from & leaves, that disappears out of being or, as we say, 
perishes. Not that things are really destroyed, for nothing that is 
can be destroyed — nabhavo vidyate satah, but they no longer 
appear, they are swallowed up in this darkness of his refusal 
of consciousness; for the purposes of manifestation they cease 
to exist. All things exist already in Parabrahman, but all are 
not here manifest. They are already there in Being, not in Time. 
The universal Thought expressing itself as Time reaches them, 
they seem to be born; It passes away from them, they seem to 
perish; but there they still are, in Being, but not in Time. These 
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two greatnesses of the appearance of things in Time & Space & 
their disappearance in Time & Space act always & continuously 
so long as the Horse is galloping, are his essential greatnesses. 
Etau vai mahimanau. The birth of one is in the eastern ocean, 
of the other in the western, that is to say in Sat & Asat, in the 
ocean of Being & the ocean of denial of Being or else in Vyakrita 
Prakriti & Avyakrita Prakriti, occult sea of Chaos, manifest sea 
of Cosmos. 

Then the sage throws out briefly a description, not exhaus¬ 
tive but typical, of the relations of the Horse to the different 
natural types of being that seem to possess this universe. For 
all of them He is the vahana, He bears them up on His infinite 
strength & speed & motion. He bears all of them without re¬ 
spect of differences, samabhavena, with the divine impartiality 
and equality of soul — samam hi Brahma. To the type of each 
individual being this Universal Might adapts himself & seems 
to take upon himself their image. He is Haya to the Gods, 
Arvan to the Asura, Vajin to the Gandharvas, Aswa to men. 
Ye yatha mam prapadyante tans tathaiva bhajamyaham, mama 
vartmanuvartante manushyah Partha sarvashah. In reality, they 
are made in his image, not He in theirs, & though he seems to 
obey them & follow their needs & impulses, though they handle 
the whip, ply the spur & tug the reins, it is he who bears them 
on in the courses of Time that are marked out for him by his 
hidden Self; He is free & exults in the swiftness of his galloping. 

But what are these names, Haya, Vajin, Arvan, Aswa? Cer¬ 
tainly, they must suggest qualities which fit the Horse in each 
case to the peculiar type of its rider; but the meaning depends 
on associations & an etymology which in modern Sanscrit have 
gone below the surface & are no longer easily seizable. Haya is 
especially difficult. For this reason Shankara, relying too much 
on scholarship & intellectual inference & too little on his in¬ 
tuitions, is openly at a loss in this passage. He sees that the 
word haya for horse must arise from the radical sense of motion 
borne by the root hi; but every horse has motion for his chief 
characteristic & utility, Arvan & Vajin no less than Haya. Why 
then should Haya alone be suitable for riding by the gods, why 
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Arvan for the Asuras? He has, I think, the right intuition when 
he suggests that it is some peculiar & excelling kind of motion 
(visishtagati) which is the characteristic of Haya. But then, un¬ 
able to fix on that peculiarity, unable to read any characteristic 
meaning in the names that follow, he draws back from his in¬ 
tuition and adds that after all, these names may have merely 
indicated particular kinds of horses attributed mythologically to 
these various families of riders. But this suggestion would make 
the passage mere mythology; but the Upanishads, always intent 
on their deeper object, never waste time over mere mythology. 
We must therefore go deeper than Shankara and follow out the 
intuition he himself has abandoned. 

I am dwelling on this passage at a length disproportionate to 
its immediate importance, not only because Shankara’s failure 
in handling it shows the necessity & fruitfulness of trusting our 
intuitions when in contact with the Upanishads, but because 
the passage serves two other important uses. It illustrates the 
Vedantic use of the etymology of words and it throws light 
on the precise notions of the old thinkers about those super¬ 
terrestrial beings with whom the vision of the ancient Hindus 
peopled the universe. The Vedantic writers, we continually find, 
dwelt deeply & curiously on the innate & on the concealed 
meaning of words; vyakarana, always considered essential to 
the interpretation of the Vedas, they used not merely as scholars, 
but much more as intuitive thinkers. It was not only the actual 
etymological sense or the actual sense in use but the suggestions 
of the sound & syllables of the words which attracted them; for 
they found that by dwelling on them new & deep truths arose 
into their understandings. Let us see how they use this method 
in assigning the names assumed by the sacrificial Horse. 

Here modern philology comes to our help, for, by the clue 
it has given, we can revive in its principle the Nirukta of our 
ancestors and discover by induction & inference the old meaning 
of the Vedic vocables. I will leave Haya alone for the present; 
because philology unaided does not help us very much in getting 
at the sense of its application, — in discovering the visishtagati 
which the word conveyed to the mind of the sage. But Vajin & 
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Arvan are very illuminative. Vaja & Vajin are common Vedic 
words; they recur perpetually in the Rigveda. The sense of Vaja 
is essentially substantiality of being attended with plenty, from 
which it came to signify full force, copiousness, strength, and by 
an easy transition substance & plenty in the sense of wealth and 
possessions. There can be no doubt about Vajin. But European 
scholarship has confused for us the approach to the sense of 
Arvan. Ar is a common Sanscrit root, the basis of ari, Arya, 
Aryama and a number of well known words. But the scholars 
tell us that it means to till or plough & the Aryans so called 
themselves because they were agriculturists and not nomads & 
hunters. Starting from this premise one may see in Arvan a horse 
for ploughing as opposed to a draught-animal or a warhorse, 
& support the derivation by instancing the Latin arvum, a tilled 
field! But even if the Aryans were ploughmen, the Titans surely 
were not — Hiranyakashipu & Prahlad did not pride themselves 
on the breaking of the glebe & the honest sweat of their brow! 
There is no trace of such an association in arvan here, — I know 
not whether there is any elsewhere in the Vedas. Indeed, this 
agriculturist theory of the Aryans seems one of the worst of 
the many irresponsible freaks which scholastic fancifulness has 
perpetrated in the field of Sanscrit learning. No ancient race 
would be likely so to designate itself. Ar signifies essentially any 
kind of preeminence in fact or force in act. It means therefore 
to be strong, high, swift or active, preeminent, noble, excellent 
or first; to raise, lead, begin or rule; it means also to struggle, 
fight, to drive, to labour, to plough. The sense of struggle & 
combat appears in ari, an enemy; the Greek Ares, the war-god, 
arete, virtue, meaning originally like the Latin virtus, valour; 
the Latin arma, weapons. Arya means strong, high, noble or 
warlike, as indeed its use in literature constantly indicates. We 
can now discover the true force of Arvan, — it is the strong 
one in command, it is the stallion, or the bull, ie master of 
the herd, the leader, master or fighter. The word Asura also 
means the strong or mighty one. The Gandharvas are cited here 
briefly, so as to suit the rapidity of the passage, as the type 
of a particular class of beings, Gandharvas, Yakshas, Kinnaras 
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whose unifying characteristic is material ease, prosperity and a 
beautiful, happy & undisturbed self-indulgence; they are angels 
of joy, ease, art, beauty & pleasure. For them the Horse becomes 
full of ease & plenty, the support of these qualities, the vahana 
of the Gandharvas. The Asuras are, similarly, angels of might & 
force & violent struggle, — self-will is their characteristic, just 
as an undisciplined fury of self-indulgence is the characteristic 
of their kindred Rakshasas. It is a self-will capable of discipline, 
but always huge & impetuous even in discipline, always based 
on a colossal egoism. They struggle gigantically to impose that 
egoism on their surroundings. It is for these mighty but imperfect 
beings that the Horse adapts himself to their needs, becomes 
full of force & might and bears up their gigantic struggle, their 
unceasing effort. And Haya? In the light of these examples we 
can hazard a suggestion. The root meaning is motion; but from 
certain kindred words, hil, to swing, hind, to swing, hind, to 
roam about freely & from another sense of hi, to exhilarate 
or gladden, we may, perhaps, infer that haya indicated to the 
sage a swift, free & joyous, bounding motion, fit movement 
for the bearer of the gods. For the Aryan gods were devas, 
angels of joy & brightness, fulfilled in being, in harmony with 
their functions & surroundings, not like the Titans imperfect, 
dispossessed, struggling. Firmly seated on the bounding joy of 
the Horse, they deliver themselves confidently to the exultation 
of his movements. The sense here is not so plain & certain as 
with Vajin & Arvan; but Haya must certainly have been one in 
character with the Deva in order to be his vahana; the sense I 
have given certainly belongs to the word Deva, is discoverable 
in Haya from its roots, & that this brightness & joyousness was 
the character of the Aryan gods, I think every reader of Veda 
& Purana must feel and admit. Last of all, the Horse becomes 
Aswa for men. But is he not Aswa for all? why particularly for 
men? The answer is that the Rishi is already moving forward in 
thought to the idea of Ashanaya Mrityu with which he opens the 
second Brahmana of the Upanishad. Man, first & supreme type 
of terrestrial creatures, is most of all subject to this mystery of 
wasting & death which the Titans bear with difficulty & the gods 
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& Gandharvas entirely overcome. For in man that characteristic 
of enjoyment which by enjoying devours & wastes both its ob¬ 
ject & itself is especially developed & he bears the consequent 
pressure of Ashanaya Mrityu which can only lighten & disap¬ 
pear if we rise upward in the scale of Being towards Brahman & 
become truly sons of immortality, Amritasya putrah. That form 
of force in matter that is self-wasting because it wastes or preys 
upon others, is man’s vahana. 

Of this Horse of the Worlds, who bears up all beings, the 
sea is the brother & the sea is the birthplace. There can be no 
doubt of the meaning of this symbol. It is the upper ocean of 
the Veda in which it imaged the superior & divine existence, 
these are the waters of supramaterial causality. From that this 
lower ocean of our manifestation derives its waters, its flowing 
energies, apah; from that when the Vritras are slain & the fir¬ 
maments opened, it is perpetually replenished, prati samudram 
syandamanah and of that it is the shadow & the reproduction 
of its circumstances under the conditions of mental illusion, 
— Avidya, mother of limitation & death. This image not only 
consummates this passage but opens a door of escape from that 
which is to follow. Deliverance from the dominion of Ashanaya 
Mrityu is possible because of this circumstance that the sea of 
divine being is bandhu, kin & friend to the Horse. The aparardha 
proves to be of the same essential nature as the parardha, our 
mortal part is akin to our unlimited & immortal part, because 
the Horse of the Worlds comes to us from that divine source & 
in his essence partakes of its nature, & from what other except 
this Ocean can the Horse of the Worlds who is material yet 
supramaterial be said to have derived his being? We, appearing 
bound, mortal & limited, are manifestations of a free & infinite 
reality & from that from which we were born comes friendship 
& assistance for that which we are, towards making us that 
which we shall be. From our kindred heavens the Love descends 
always that works to raise up the lower to its brother, the higher. 



The Kaivalya Upanishad 


3* ^1 J N"-d M RiH^HflhcdH N I 

sr^fflir i?wr ^rf^rr dRai *rcr fTth - : %^ptrt Ph^ih i 

WtIVw fMHIH oMHliil TOrTT ^Tfd - P^H II 9 II 

OM. Aswalayana to the Lord Parameshthi came and said, Teach 
me, Lord, the highest knowledge of Brahman, the secret knowl¬ 
edge ever followed by the saints, how the wise man swiftly 
putting from him all evil goeth to the Purusha who is higher 
than the highest. 


Commentary 

The Lord Parameshthi is Brahma — not the Creator Hiranya- 
garbha, but the soul who in this kalpa has climbed up to be 
the instrument of Creation, the first in time of the Gods, the 
Pitamaha or original & general Prajapati, the Pitamaha, because 
all the fathers or special Prajapatis, Daksha and others, are his 
mind born children. The confusion between the Grandsire and 
the Creator, who is also called Brahma, is common; but the 
distinction is clear. Thus in the Mundaka Upanishad %^~RT 
tPPT: it is the first of Gods, the earliest birth of Time, the 

father of Atharva, and not the unborn eternal Hiranyagarbha. In 
the Puranas Brahma is described as in fear of his life from Madhu 
and Kaitabha, and cannot be the fearless and immortal Hiranya¬ 
garbha. Nor would it be possible for Aswalayana to come to 
Hiranyagarbha and say “Teach me, Lord,” for Hiranyagarbha 
has no form nor is He approachable nor does He manifest Him¬ 
self to men as Shiva and Vishnu do. He is millionfold, Protean, 
intangible, and for that reason He places in each cycle a Brahma 
or divine Man between Him and the search and worship of men. 
It is Brahma or divine Man who is called Parameshthi or the one 
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full of Parameshtham, that which is superlative and highest, — 
Hiranyagarbha. The power of Hiranyagarbha is in Brahma and 
creates through him the nama and rupa of things in this cycle. 

To Brahma Parameshthi Aswalayana comes as a disciple to 
a master and says to him, Lord, teach me the Brahmavidya. He 
specifies the kind of knowledge he requires. It is varishtha, the 
best or highest, because it goes beyond the triple Brahman to 
the Purushottam or Most High God; it is secret, because even 
in the ordinary teaching of Vedanta, Purana and Tantra it is not 
expressed, it is always followed by the saints, the initiates. The 
santah or saints are those who are pure of desire and full of 
knowledge, and it is to these that the secret knowledge has been 
given ^KT, from the beginning. He makes his meaning yet clearer 
by stating the substance of the knowledge—W, how, by what 
means won by knowledge, sj^, one can swiftly put sin from 
him and reach Purushottam. 

There are three necessary elements of the path to Kaivalya, 
— first, the starting point, vidya, right knowledge, implying the 
escape from ignorance, non-knowledge and false knowledge; 
next, the process or means, escape from 4 hih, all evil, ie, sin, 
pain and grief; last, the goal, Purushottam, the Being who is 
beyond the highest, that is, beyond Turiya, being the Highest. By 
the escape from sin, pain and grief one attains absolute ananda, 
and by ananda, the last term of existence, we reach that in which 
ananda exists. What is that? It is not Turiya who is shivam, 
shantam, adwaitam, sacchidanandam, but that which is beyond 
shivam and ashivam, good and evil, shantam and kalilam, calm 
and chaos, dwaitam and adwaitam, duality and unity. Sat, Chit 
and Ananda are in this Highest, but He is neither Sat, Chit nor 
Ananda nor any combination of these. He is All and yet He is 
neti, neti, He is One and yet He is many. He is Parabrahman and 
He is Parameswara. He is Male and He is Female. He is Tat and 
He is Sa. This is the Higher than the Highest. He is the Purusha, 
the Being in whose image the world and all the Jivas are made, 
who pervades all and underlies all the workings of Prakriti as 
its reality and self. It is this Purusha that Aswalayana seeks. 



Nila Rudra Upanishad 

First Part 

Translation 

3* 3TW Rldd : 'jfddldd : I 

armwtT Hindi 4 fwb^qrr 11 ? 11 

1. OM. Thee I beheld in thy descending down from the heavens 
to the earth, I saw Rudra, the Terrible, the azure-throated, 
the peacock-feathered, as he hurled. 

for adr ^hIVi 

nnm: qi - Hindi4 Finir^dH ii ^ n 

2. Fierce he came down from the sky, he stood facing me on 
the earth as its lord, — the people behold a mass of strength, 
azure-throated, scarlet-hued. 

ijt ucmhU!|i : i 

*T%saWHHlH*l<i dld'l'blfls'^' ^ II 3 II 

3. This that cometh is he that destroyeth evil, Rudra the Ter¬ 
rible, born of the tree that dwelleth in the waters; let the 
globe of the stormwinds come too, that destroyeth for thee 
all things of evil omen. 

3r^ «rrg«rr3cfr w fw q*n ii * n 

4. Salutation to thee who bringeth the world into being, salu¬ 
tation to thee, the passionate with mighty wrath. Salutation 
be to thy arms of might, salutation be to thy angry shaft. 
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•m i pH’i HiRkm 

fsprr fbfrT m m *iw\\ y 11 

5. The arrow thou bearest in thy hand for the hurling, O thou 
that liest on the mountains, make an arrow of blessing, O 
keeper of the hills, let it not slay my armed men. 

fspFT wr CTT nir^ll^J'KIHrfl I 
W T: fHT 3TW II S, II 

6. With fair speech, O mountain-dweller, we sue to thee in the 
assembly of the folk, that the whole world may be for us a 
friendly and sinless place. 

m d" fy: fspfcFTT fw d" : I 
Iw 5Rosrr W dd - cT^TT df ^ dftw II vs || 

7. That thy arrow which is the kindliest of all and thy bow 
which is well-omened and that thy quiver which beareth 
blessing, by that thou livest for us, O lord of slaughter. 

dr d" fwr d-f tdHi 'Trrwfspft i 

ddT d^d^dl Jfl'dddl RlRill ll c; || 

8. That thy body, O Terrible One, which is fair and full of 
kindness and destroyeth sin, not thy shape of terrors, in 
that thy body full of peace, O mountaineer, thou art wont 
to be seen among our folk. 

3Tdt tpRTTSfr 3TW 3rT d^P4 Milled : I 
T %*T 3Tfddfr fegf fw: ITT H 9 . II 

9. This Aruna of the dawn that is tawny and copper-red and 
scarlet-hued, and these thy Violent Ones round about that 
dwell in the regions in their thousands, verily, it is these 
whom we desire. 
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Commentary 

1. 3RW. I beheld. The speaker is the author of the Upanishad, 
a prince of the Aryan people, as we see from the fifth verse. He 
records a vision of Rudra descending from the heavens to the 
earth. 3T4":, down, is repeated for the sake of vividness. In the 
second half of the sloka the murti or image in which he beheld 
the Divine Manifestation is described, Rudra, the God of might 
and wrath, the neck and throat blue, a peacock’s feather as a 
crest, in the act of hurling a shaft. 

2. He proceeds to describe the descent. He descended fiercely, 
that is, with wrath in his face, gesture and motion and stood 
facing the seer, y cm aid, on the earth, and over it, 3Tf4", in a 
way expressive of command or control. This image of Divine 
Power, seen by the prince in Yoga, becomes visible to the people 
in general as a mass of strength, PIT, scarlet in colour, deep 
blue in the neck and throat. PIT is strength, bulk, greatness. The 
manifestation is that of wrath and might. The people see Rudra 
as a mass of brilliance, scarlet-ringed and crested with blue, the 
scarlet in Yoga denoting violent passion of anger or desire, the 
blue sraddha, bhakti, piety or religion. 

3. Rudra, whom we know as the slayer of evil, comes. The Ra- 
jarshi describes him as born of the tree that is in the waters. W is 
by philology identical with the Latin ficus or figtree, aswattha. 
The aswattha is the Yogic emblem of the manifested world, 
as in the Gita, the tree of the two birds in the Swetaswatara 
Upanishad, the single tree in the blue expanse of the Song of 
Liberation. The jala is the apah or waters from which the world 
rises. The rishi then prays that the qidl't>K:, mass of winds of 
which Rudra is lord and which in the tempest of their course 
blow away all calamity, such as pestilence etc, may come with 
him. 

4. In the fourth verse he salutes the God. Rudra is the Supreme 
Ishwara, Creator of the World, He is the dreadful, wrathful 
and destroying Lord, swift to slay and punish. HPT is passionate 
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anger, and the word denotes a violent disturbed state of 
mind, passion, either of grief or of anger. therefore 

means, one who is full of the passion of violent anger. Rudra 
is being saluted as a God of might and wrath, it is therefore to 
the arms as the seat of strength and the arrow as the weapon of 
destruction that salutation is made. 

5. Rudra is coming in a new form of wrath and destruction in 
which the Aryans are not accustomed to see him. Apprehensive 
of the meaning of this vision, the King summons the people and 
in assembly prayer is offered to Rudra to avert possible calamity. 
The shaft is lifted to be hurled from the bow; it is prayed that it 
may be turned into a shaft of blessing, not of wrath. In this verse 
the Prince prays the God not to slay his men, meaning evidently, 
the armed warriors of the clan. 




Section Four 


Incomplete Commentaries 
on the Kena Upanishad 

Circa 1912-1914 




Kena Upanishad 

An Incomplete Commentary 

Foreword 

As the Isha Upanishad is concerned with the problem of God 
& the world and consequently with the harmonising of spiri¬ 
tuality & ordinary human action, so the Kena is occupied with 
the problem of God & the Soul and the harmonising of our 
personal activity with the movement of infinite energy & the 
supremacy of the universal Will. We are not here in this universe 
as independent existences. It is evident that we are limited beings 
clashing with other limited beings, clashing with the forces of 
material Nature, clashing too with forces of immaterial Nature 
of which we are aware not with the senses but by the mind. 
The Upanishad takes for granted that we are souls, not merely 
life-inspired bodies — into that question it does not enter. But 
this soul in us is in relation with the outside world through the 
senses, through the vitality, through mind. It is entangled in the 
mesh of its instruments, thinks they alone exist or is absorbed 
in their action with which it identifies itself — it forgets itself in 
its activities. To recall it to itself, to lift it above this life of the 
senses, so that even while living in this world, it shall always 
refer itself & its actions to the high universal Self & Deity which 
we all are in the ultimate truth of our being — so that we may 
be free, may be pure & joyous, may be immortal, that is the 
object of the seer in the Kena Upanishad. Briefly to explain the 
steps by which he develops and arrives at his point and the 
principal philosophical positions underlying his great argument, 
is as always the purpose of this commentary. There is much that 
might & should be said for the full realisation of this ancient 
gospel of submission & self-surrender to the Infinite, but it is left 
to be said in a work of greater amplitude and capacity. Exegesis 
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in faithful subordination to the strict purport & connotation of 
the text will be here as always my principle. 


The First Part 
The Self & the Senses 

“By whom controlled, by whom commissioned & sent forth 
falleth the mind on its object, by whom yoked to its activity 
goeth abroad this chief of the vital forces? By whom controlled 
is this word that men speak, and what god set ear & eye to their 
workings? That which is hearing within hearing, mind of the 
mind, speech behind the word, he too is the life of vitality & 
the sight within vision; the calm of soul are liberated from these 
instruments and passing beyond this world become Immortals... 
There the eye goes not & speech cannot follow nor the mind; we 
know it not nor can we decide by reason how to teach of it; for 
verily it is other than the known & it is beyond the unknown; 
so have we heard from the men that went before us by whom 
to us this Brahman was declared. That which is not uttered by 
speech, but by which speech is expressed, know thou that to be 
the Soul of things and not this which men here pursue. That 
which thinketh not by the mind, but by which mind itself is 
realised, know thou that to be the Soul of things, not this which 
men here pursue. That which seeth not by sight, but by which 
one seeth things visible, know thou that to be the Soul of things 
and not this which men here pursue. That which heareth not 
by hearing but by which hearing becomes subject to knowledge 
through the ear, know thou that to be the Soul of things & 
not this which men here pursue. That which liveth not by the 
breathing, but by which the breath becometh means of vitality, 
know thou that to be the Soul of things & not this which men 
here pursue.” 
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I 

In order to understand the question with which the Upanishad 
opens its train of thought, it is necessary to remember the ideas 
of the Vedantic thinkers about the phenomena of sensation, life, 
mind and ideas which are the elements of all our activity in the 
body. It is noticeable that the body itself and matter, [the] princi¬ 
ple of which the body is a manifestation, are not even mentioned 
in this Upanishad. The problem of matter the Seer supposes to 
have been so far solved for the inquirer that he no longer re¬ 
gards the physical state of consciousness as fundamental and no 
longer considers it as a reality separate from consciousness. All 
this world is only one conscious Being. Matter to the Vedantist 
is only one of several states — in reality, movements — of this 
conscious being, — a state in which this universal consciousness, 
having created forms within & out of itself as substance, absorbs 
& loses itself by concentration in the idea of being as substance 
of form. It is still conscious, but, as form, ceases to be self- 
conscious. The Purusha in matter, the Knower in the leaf, clod, 
stone, is involved in form, forgets himself in this movement 
of his Prakriti or Mode of Action and loses hold in outgoing 
knowledge of his self of conscious being & delight. He is not in 
possession of himself; He is not Atmavan. He has to get back 
what he has lost, to become Atmavan, and that simply means 
that He has to become gradually aware in matter of that which 
He has hidden from Himself in matter. He has to evolve what 
He has involved. This recovery in knowledge of our full and real 
self is the sole secret meaning & purpose of evolution. In reality 
it is no evolution, but a manifestation. We are already what we 
become. That which is still future in matter, is already present 
in Spirit. That which the mind in matter does not yet know, it is 
hiding from itself — that in us which is behind mind & informs 
it already knows — but it keeps its secret. 

For that which we regard as matter, cannot be, if the Vedan¬ 
tic view is right, mere matter, mere inert existence, eternally 
bound by its own inertness. Even in a materialistic view of the 
world matter cannot be what it seems, but is only a form or 
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movement of Force which the Indians call Prakriti. This Force, 
according to the Upanishads, is composed in its action & capable 
in its potentiality of several principles, of which matter, mind & 
life are those already manifestly active in this world, and where 
one of these principles is active, the others must also be there, 
involved in it; or, to put it in another way, Force acting as one of 
its own principles, one of its movements, is inherently capable 
even in that movement of all the others. If in the leaf, clod, 
stone & metal life and mind are not active, it is not because they 
are not present, but because they are not yet brought forward 
(prakrita) and organised for action. They are kept concealed, 
in the background of the consciousness-being which is the leaf, 
stone or clod; they are not yet vilu, as the Rigveda would say, but 
guha, not vyakta, but avyakta. It is a great error to hold that that 
which is not just now or in this or that place manifest or active, 
does not there & then exist. Concealment is not annihilation; 
non-action is not non-being nor does the combination of secrecy 
& inaction constitute non-existence. 

If it is asked how we know that there is the Purusha or 
Knower in the leaf, clod or stone, — the Vedantin answers that, 
apart from the perceptions of the Seer & the subjective & objec¬ 
tive experiences by which the validity of the perceptions is firmly 
established in the reason, the very fact that the Knower emerges 
in matter shows that He must have been there all the time. And 
if He was there in some form of matter He must be there gener¬ 
ally & in all; for Nature is one & knows no essential division, 
but only differences of form, circumstance and manifestation. 
There are not many substances in this world, but one substance 
variously concentrated in many forms; not many lives, but one 
liver variously active in many bodies; not many minds, but one 
mind variously intelligent in many embodied vitalities. 

It is, at first sight, a plausible theory that life & mind are only 
particular movements of matter itself under certain conditions 
& need not therefore be regarded as independent immaterial 
movements of consciousness involved in matter but only as la¬ 
tent material activities of which matter is capable. But this view 
can only be held so long as it appears that mind and life can only 
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exist in this body & cease as soon as the body is broken up, can 
only know through the bodily instruments and can only operate 
in obedience to and as the result of certain material movements. 
The sages of the Upanishads had already proved by their own 
experience as Yogins that none of these limitations are inherent 
in the nature of life & mind. The mind & life which are in this 
body can depart from it, intact & still organised, and act more 
freely outside it; mind can know even material things without the 
help of the physical eye, touch or ear; life itself is not conditioned 
necessarily, and mind is not even conditioned usually, though it 
is usually affected, by the state of the body or its movements. 
It can always and does frequently in our experience transcend 
them. It can entirely master & determine the condition of the 
body. Therefore mind is capable of freedom from the matter in 
which it dwells here, — freedom in being, freedom in knowledge, 
freedom in power. 

It is true that while working in matter, every movement 
of mind produces some effect & consequently some state or 
movement in the body, but this does not show that the mind 
is the material result of matter any more than steam is the 
mechanical result of the machine. This world in which mind 
is at present moving, in the system of phenomena to which we 
are now overtly related, is a world of matter, where, to start 
with, it is true to say Annam vai sarvam; All is matter. Mind 
and life awaken in it & seek to express themselves in it. Since & 
when they act in it, every movement they make, must have an 
effect upon it and produce a movement in it, just as the activity 
of steam must produce an effect in the machine in which its 
force is acting. Mind and life also use particular parts of the 
bodily machine for particular functions and, when these parts 
are injured, those workings of life & mind are correspondingly 
hampered, rendered difficult or for a time impossible — & even 
altogether impossible unless life & mind are given time, impulse 
& opportunity to readjust themselves to the new circumstances 
& either recreate or patch up the old means or adopt a new 
system of function. It is obvious that such a combination of time, 
impulse & opportunity cannot usually or even often occur, — 
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cannot occur at all unless men have the faith, the nistha — unless 
that is to say, they know beforehand that it can be done & have 
accustomed themselves to seek for the means. Bodies, drowned 
& “lifeless”, — nothing is really lifeless in the world, — can now 
be brought back to life because men believe & know that it can 
be done & have found a means to do it before the organised 
mind & life have had time to detach themselves entirely from 
the unorganised life which is present in all matter. So it is with 
all powers & operations. They are only impossible so long as 
we do not believe in their possibility & do not take the trouble 
or have not the clarity of mind to find their right process. 

Life & mind are sometimes believed to descend, — or the 
hypothesis is advanced — into this world from another where 
they are more at home. If by world is meant not another star or 
system in this material universe, but some other systematisation 
of universal consciousness, the Vedantin who follows the Vedas 
& Upanishads, will not disagree. Life & mind in another star 
or system of this visible universe might, it is conceivable, be 
more free and, therefore, at home; but they would still be acting 
in a world whose basis & true substance was matter. There 
would therefore be no essential alteration in the circumstances 
of their action nor would the problem of their origin here be at 
all better solved. But it is reasonable to suppose that just as here 
Force organises itself in matter as its fundamental continent & 
movement, so there should be — the knowledge & experience of 
the ancient thinkers showed them that there are — other systems 
of consciousness where Force organises itself in life and in mind 
as its fundamental continent & movement. — It is not necessary 
to consider here what would be the relations in Time & Space 
of such worlds with ours. Life & mind might descend, ready 
organised, from such worlds and attach themselves to forms of 
matter here; but not in the sense of occupying physically these 
material forms & immediately using them, but in the sense of 
rousing by the shock of their contact & awakening to activity the 
latent life & mind in matter. That life & mind in matter would 
then proceed, under the superior help & impulse, to organise a 
nervous system for the use of life and a system of life-movements 
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in the nerves for the use of mind fit to express in matter the 
superior organisations who have descended here. It was indeed 
the belief of the ancients that — apart from the government of 
each living form by a single organised personality — such help 
from the worlds of life & mind was necessary to maintain & 
support all functionings of life & mind here below because of 
the difficulty otherwise of expressing & perfecting them in a 
world which did not properly belong to them but to quite other 
movements. This was the basis of the idea of Devas, Daityas, 
Asuras, Rakshasas, Pisachas, Gandharvas etc, with which the 
Veda, Upanishad & Itihasa have familiarised our minds. There 
is no reason to suppose that all worlds of this material system 
are the home of living things — on the contrary the very reverse 
is likely to be the truth. It is, probably, with difficulty & in select 
places that life & mind in matter are evolved. 

If it were otherwise, if life & mind were to enter, organised 
or in full power, (such as they must be in worlds properly belong¬ 
ing to them) into material forms, those forms would immediately 
begin to function perfectly & without farther trouble. We should 
not see this long & laborious process of gradual manifestation, 
so laboured, so difficult, the result of so fierce a struggle, of such 
a gigantic toil of the secret Will in matter. Everywhere we see 
the necessity of a gradual organisation of forms. What is it that 
is being organised? A suitable system for the operations of life, 
a suitable system for the operations of mind. There are stirrings 
similar to those that constitute life in inanimate things, in metals 
— as Science has recently discovered, — vital response & failure 
to respond, but no system for the regular movement of vitality 
has been organised; therefore metals do not live. In the plant 
we have a vital system, one might almost say a nervous system, 
but although there is what might be called an unconscious mind 
in plants, although in some there are even vague movements of 
intelligence, the life system organised is suitable only for the flow 
of rasa, sap, sufficient for mere life, not for prana, nerve force, 
necessary for the operation in matter of mind. Apah is sufficient 
for life, vayu is necessary for life capable of mind. In the animal 
life is organised on a different plan and a nervous system capable 
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of carrying currents of pranic force is developed as one rises in 
the scale of animal creation, until it becomes perfect in man. It 
is, therefore, life & mind awakening in matter & manifesting 
with difficulty that is the truth of this material world, not the 
introduction of a ready made life entirely foreign to it in its own 
potentiality. 

If it be said that the life & mind attaching themselves to 
matter only enter it by degrees as the system becomes more fit, 
putting more & more of itself into the body which is being 
made ready for it, that also is possible & conceivable. We are 
indeed led to see, as we progress in self-knowledge, that there 
is a great mental activity belonging to us only part of which is 
imperfectly expressed in our waking thoughts & perceptions — 
a sub-conscious or super-conscious Self which stores everything, 
remembers everything, foresees everything, in a way knows ev¬ 
erything knowable, has possession of all that is false & all that 
is true, but only allows the waking mind into a few of its secrets. 
Similarly our life in the body is only a partial expression of the 
immortal life of which we are the assured possessors. But this 
only proves that we ourselves are not in our totality or essential¬ 
ity the life & mind in the body, but are using that principle for 
our purpose or our play in matter. It does not prove that there 
is no principle of life & mind in matter. On the contrary, there 
is reason to believe that matter is similarly involved in mind & 
life & that wherever there is movement of life & mind, it tends 
to develop for itself some form of body in which securely to 
individualise itself. By analogy we must suppose life & mind to 
be similarly involved & latent in matter & therefore evolvable 
in it & capable of manifestation. 

We know then the theory of the early Vedantins with regard 
to the relations of life, mind and matter & we may now turn 
to the actual statements of the Upanishad with regard to the 
activities of life & mind and their relation to the soul of things, 
the Brahman. 
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II 

Mind 

If the Upanishads were no more than philosophical speculations, 
it would be enough in commenting upon them to state the gen¬ 
eral thought of a passage and develop its implications in modern 
language and its bearing upon the ideas we now hold. Or if they 
only expressed in their ancient language general conclusions 
of psychological experience, which are still easily accessible & 
familiar, nothing would be gained by any minute emphasis on the 
wording of our Vedantic texts. But these great writings are not 
the record of ideas; they are a record of experiences; and those 
experiences, psychological and spiritual, are as remote from the 
superficial psychology of ordinary men as are the experiments 
and conclusions of Science from the ordinary observation of 
the peasant driving his plough through a soil only superficially 
known or the sailor of old guiding his bark by the few stars 
important to his rudimentary investigation. Every word in the 
Upanishads arises out of a depth of psychological experience and 
observation we no longer possess and is a key to spiritual truths 
which we can no longer attain except by discipline of a painful 
difficulty. Therefore each word, as we proceed, must be given its 
due importance. We must consider its place in the thought and 
discover the ideas of which it was the spoken symbol. 

The opening phrase of the Kena Upanishad, keneshitam 
patati preshitam manah, is an example of this constant necessity. 
The Sage is describing not the mind in its entirety, but that action 
of it which he has found the most characteristic and important, 
that which, besides, leads up directly to the question of the secret 
source of all mental action, its president and impelling power. 
The central and common experience of this action is expressed 
by the word patati, falls. Motion forward and settling upon an 
object are the very nature of mind when it acts. 

Our modern conception of mind is different; while acknowl¬ 
edging its action of movement and forward attention, we are apt 
to regard its essential & common action to be rather receptivity 
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of objects, than research of objects. The scientific explanation of 
mental activity helps to confirm this notion. Fixing its eye on the 
nervous system & the brain, the physical channels of thought, 
Physiology insists on the double action of the afferent and the 
efferent nerves as constituting the action of thought. An object 
falls on the sense-organ, — instead of mind falling on the object, 
— the afferent nerves carry the impact to the brain-cells, their 
matter undergoes modification, the brain-filaments respond to 
the shock, a message — the will of the cell-republic — returns 
through the efferent nerves and that action of perception,— 
whether of an object or the idea of an object or the idea of an 
idea, which is the essence of thinking — is accomplished. What 
else the mind does is merely the internal modification of the 
grey matter of the brain and the ceaseless activity of its filaments 
with the store of perceptions & ideas already amassed by these 
miraculous bits of organised matter. These movements of the 
bodily machine are all, according to Physiology. But it has been 
necessary to broach the theory of thought-waves or vibrations 
created by those animalcular amusements in order to account 
for the results of thought. 

However widely & submissively this theory has been re¬ 
ceived by a hypnotised world, the Vedantist is bound to challenge 
it. His research has fixed not only on the physiological action, 
the movement of the bodily machine, but on the psychological 
action, the movement of the force that holds the machine, — not 
only on what the mind does, but on what it omits to do. His 
observation supported by that careful analysis & isolation in 
experiment of the separate mental constituents, has led him to a 
quite different conclusion. He upholds the wisdom of the sage in 
the phrase patati manas. An image falls on the eye, — admittedly, 
the mere falling of an image on the eye will not constitute mental 
perception — the mind has to give it attention; for it is not the eye 
that sees, it is the mind that sees through the eye as an instrument, 
just as it is not the telescope that sees an otherwise invisible sun, 
but the astronomer behind the telescope who sees. Therefore, 
physical reception of images is not sight; physical reception of 
sounds is not hearing. For how many sights & sounds besiege 
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us, fall on our retina, touch the tympanum of the ear, yet are to 
our waking thought non-existent! If the body were really a self- 
sufficient machine, this could not happen. The impact must be 
admitted, the message must rush through the afferent nerve, the 
cells must receive the shock, the modification, the response must 
occur. A self-sufficient machine has no choice of action or non¬ 
action; unless it is out of order, it must do its work. But here 
we see there is a choice, a selection, an ample power of refusal; 
the practical researches of the Yogins have shown besides that 
the power of refusal can be absolute, that something in us has a 
sovereign & conscious faculty of selection or total prohibition 
of perception & thought & can even determine how, if at all, 
it shall respond, can even see without the eye & hear without 
the ear. Even European hypnotism points to similar phenomena. 
The matter cannot be settled by the rough & ready conclusions 
of impatient Physiology eager to take a shortcut to Truth & 
interpret the world in the light of its first astonished discoveries. 

Where the image is not seen, the sound is not heard, it is 
because the mind does not settle on its object — na patati. But 
we must first go farther & inquire what it is that works in the 
afferent & efferent nerves & insures the attention of the nerves. 
It is not, we have seen, mere physical shock, a simple vibration 
of the bodily matter in the nerve. For, if it were, attention to 
every impact would be automatically & inevitably assured. The 
Vedantins say that the nerve system is an immensely intricate 
organised apparatus for the action of life in the body; what 
moves in them is prana, the life principle, materialised, aerial 
(vayavya) in its nature and therefore invisible to the eye, but 
sufficiently capable of self-adaptation both to the life of matter 
& the life of mind to form the meeting place or bridge of the 
two principles. But this action of life-principle is not sufficient in 
itself to create thought, for if it were mind could be organised in 
vegetable as readily as in animal life. It is only when prana has 
developed a sufficient intensity of movement to form a medium 
for the rapid activities of mind and mind, at last possessed of 
a physical instrument, has poured itself into the life-movement 
and taken possession of it that thought becomes possible. That 
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which moves in the nerve system is the life-current penetrated 
& pervaded with the habitual movement of mind. When the 
movement of mind is involved in the life-movement, as it usually 
is in all forms, there is no response of mental knowledge to any 
contact or impression. For just as even in the metal there is life, 
so even in the metal there is mind; but it is latent, involved, 
its action secret, — unconscious, as we say, and confined to a 
passive reception into matter of the mind-forms created by these 
impacts. This will become clearer as we penetrate deeper into the 
mysteries of mind; we shall see that even though the clod, stone 
& tree do not think, they have in them the secret matrix of mind 
and in that matrix forms are stored which can be translated into 
mental symbols, into perception, idea and word. But it is only 
as the life-currents gain in intensity, rapidity & subtlety, making 
the body of things less durable but more capable of works, that 
mind-action becomes increasingly possible & once manifested 
more & more minutely & intricately effective. For body & life 
here are the pratistha, the basis of mind. A point, however, 
comes at which mind has got in life all that it needs for its higher 
development; and from that time it goes on enlarging itself & 
its activities out of all proportion to the farther organisation of 
its bodily & vital instruments or even without any such farther 
organisation in the lower man. 

But even in the highest forms here in this material world, 
matter being the basis, life an intermediary and mind the third 
result, the normal rule is that matter & life (where life is ex¬ 
pressed) shall always be active, mind only exceptionally active in 
the body. In other words, the ordinary action of mind is subcon¬ 
scious and receptive, as in the stone, clod & tree. The image that 
touches the eye, the sound that touches the ear is immediately 
taken in by the mind-informed life, the mind-informed & life- 
informed matter & becomes a part of the experience of Brahman 
in that system. Not only does it create a vibration in body, a 
stream of movement in life but also an impression in mind. 
This is inevitable, because mind, life & matter are one. Where 
one is, the others are, manifest or latent, involved or evolved, 
supraliminally active or subliminally active. The sword which 
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has struck in the battle, retains in itself the mental impression of 
the stroke, the striker & the stricken and that ancient event can 
be read centuries afterwards by the Yogin who has trained him¬ 
self to translate its mind-forms into the active language of mind. 
Thus everything that occurs around us leaves on us its secret 
stamp & impression. That this is so, the recent discoveries of 
European psychology have begun to prove & from the ordinary 
point of view, it is one of the most amazing & stupendous facts of 
existence; but from the Vedantist’s it is the most simple, natural 
& inevitable. This survival of all experience in a mighty & lasting 
record, is not confined to such impressions as are conveyed to the 
brain through the senses, but extends to all that can in any way 
come to the mind, — to distant events, to past states of existence 
& old occurrences in which our present selves had no part, to 
the experiences garnered in dream & in dreamless sleep, to the 
activities that take place during the apparent unconsciousness 
or disturbed consciousness of slumber, delirium, anaesthesia & 
trance. Unconsciousness is an error; cessation of awareness is a 
delusion. 

It is for this reason that the phenomenon on which the sage 
lays stress as the one thing important & effective in mental 
action here & in the waking state, is not its receptiveness, but 
its outgoing force — patati. In sense-activity we can distinguish 
three kinds of action — first, when the impact is received sub¬ 
consciously & there is no message by the mind in the life current 
to the brain, — even if the life current itself carry the message — 
secondly, when the mind is aware of an impact, that is to say, 
falls on its object, but merely with the sensory part of itself & 
not with the understanding part; thirdly, when it falls on the 
object with both the sensory & understanding parts of itself. In 
the first case, there is no act of mental knowledge, no attention 
of eye or mind; as when we pass, absorbed in thought, through 
a scene of Nature, yet have seen nothing, been aware of nothing. 
In the second, there is an act of sensory knowledge, the mind in 
the eye attends & observes, however slightly; the thing is per¬ 
ceived but not conceived or only partly conceived, as when the 
maidservant going about her work, listens to the Hebrew of her 
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master, hearing all, but distinguishing & understanding nothing, 
not really attending except through the ear alone. In the third, 
there is true mental perception & conception or the attempt at 
perception & conception, and only the last movement comes 
within the description given by the Sage — ishitam preshitam 
patati manas. But we must observe that in all these cases some¬ 
body is attending, something is both aware & understands. The 
man, unconscious under an anaesthetic drug in an operation, can 
in hypnosis when his deeper faculties are released, remember & 
relate accurately everything that occurred to him in his state 
of supposed unconsciousness. The maidservant thrown into an 
abnormal condition, can remember every word of her master’s 
Hebrew discourse, & repeat in perfect order & without a single 
error long sentences in the language she did not understand. 
And, it may surely be predicted, one day we shall find that the 
thing our minds strove so hard to attend to and fathom, this 
passage in a new language, that new & unclassed phenomenon, 
was perfectly perceived, perfectly understood, automatically, in¬ 
fallibly, by something within us which either could not or did 
not convey its knowledge to the mind. We were only trying to 
make operative on the level of mind, a knowledge we already in 
some recess of our being perfectly possessed. 

From this fact appears all the significance of the sage’s 
sentence about the mind. 



A Commentary 
on the Kena Upanishad 

Foreword 

The Upanishads are an orchestral movement of knowledge, each 
of them one strain in a great choral harmony. The knowledge 
of the Brahman, which is the Universality of our existence, 
and the knowledge of the world, which is the multiplicity of 
our existence, but the world interpreted not in the terms of its 
appearances as in Science, but in the terms of its reality, is the 
one grand and general subject of the Upanishads. Within this 
cadre, this general framework each Upanishad has its smaller 
province; each takes its own standpoint of the knower and its 
resulting aspect of the known; to each there belongs a particular 
motive and a distinguishing ground-idea. The Isha Upanishad, 
for example, is occupied with the problem of spirituality and 
life, God and the world; its motive is the harmonising of these 
apparent opposites and the setting forth of their perfect rela¬ 
tions in the light of Vedantic knowledge. The Kena is similarly 
occupied with the problem of the relations between God and 
the soul and its motive is to harmonise our personal activities 
of mental energy and human will with the movement of the 
infinite divine Energy and the supremacy of the universal Will. 
The Isha, therefore, has its eye more upon the outward Brahman 
and our action in and with regard to the world we see outside 
us; the Kena fixes rather on our psychological action and the 
movements within us. For on this internal relation with the 
Brahman must evidently depend, from it must evidently arise 
that attitude towards the external world, the attitude of oneness 
with all these multitudinous beings which the Isha gives to us 
as the secret of a perfect & liberated existence. For we are not 
here in the phenomenal world as independent existences; we 
appear as limited beings clashing with other limited beings, 
clashing with the forces of material Nature, clashing too with 
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forces of immaterial Nature of which we are aware not with 
the physical senses but with the mind. We must become this 
multitudinous world, become it in our souls, obviously, not 
in our body & senses. The body & senses are intended to 
keep the multitudinousness, — they are there to prevent God’s 
worldwide time-filling play from sinking back into the vague & 
inchoate. But in the soul there must be nothing but the sense 
& rapture of oneness in the various joy of multitude. How is 
that possible? It is possible because our relations with others are 
not in reality those of separate life-inspired bodies, but of the 
great universal movement of a single soul — ekah sanatanah, — 
broken up into separate waves by concentration in these many 
life-inspired bodies which we see appearing like temporary 
crests, ridges and bubbles in the divine ocean, apah. This soul in 
us is in relation to the outside world through the senses, through 
vitality, through mind. But it is entangled in the meshes of its 
instruments; it thinks they alone exist or is absorbed in their 
action with which it tends to identify itself preponderatingly 
or wholly; — it forgets itself in its activities. To recall the soul 
in man to self-knowledge, to lift it above the life of the senses 

[.J always 

refer its activities to that highest Self and Deity which [wej 
ultimately are, so that we may be free and great, may be pure and 
joyous, be fulfilled and immortal, — this is the governing aim 
of the Kena Upanishad. I propose in my commentary to follow 
with some minuteness & care the steps by which the Upanishad 
develops its aim, to bring out carefully the psychological ideas on 
which the ancient system was founded and to suggest rather than 
work out the philosophical positions which are presupposed in 
the ancient sage’s treatment of his subject. To work them out in 
a volume of the present size and purpose would not be possible, 
nor, if possible, would it be convenient, since it would need a 
freer and ampler method delivered from the necessity of faithful 
subordination to the text. The first principle of a commentary 
must be to maintain the order of ideas and adhere to the purpose 
and connotation of the text which it takes as its authority. 




Three Fragments of Commentary 


The first two words of the Kena, like the first two words of 
the Isha, concentrate into a single phrase the subject of the 
Upanishad and settle its bounds & its spirit. By whom is our 
separate mental existence governed? Who is its Lord & ruler? 
Who sends forth the mind — kena preshitam, who guides it so 
that it falls in its ranging on a particular object and not another 
(kena patati)? The mind is our centre; in the mind our personal 
existence is enthroned. Manomayah pranasariraneta pratisthito 
’nne, a mental guide and leader of the life & body has been 
established in matter, and we suppose & feel ourselves to be 
that mental being. But what guides the mind itself? Is it the 
mental ego as the unreflecting thinker usually & naturally sup¬ 
poses? As a matter of fact, it is perfectly within our knowledge 
and experience that the mental [egoj guides our actions only 
partially and imperfectly; it is governed by other forces, it is 
driven often by impulses that it cannot understand, it receives 
indications from a superconscious source; it is associated in the 
body with an immense amount of subconscious action of which 
it is ignorant or over which it has only a partial control. Guide 
& leader, perhaps, but certainly not the master. Who then is 
the master? Mind is not all we are. There is a vital force in us 
independent of mind. For although the two work together & act 
upon each other, they are still different movements. Our life goes 
on or ceases, rests or is active caring nothing, after all, about 
the mind & its notions. It serves it as a master whose interests it 
cannot afford to neglect, but does not always obey it & insists 
on the rights of its own separate existence. Who sent out this life 
force, who yoked it or applied it to these bodies & these actions, 
kena praiti yuktah Pranah prathamah — the epithet is used to 
indicate the essential life force as distinct from the particular 
life-functions called in Vedantic psycho-physics the five pranas. 
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The Kena Upanishad is remarkable for its omissions. It omits 
to tell us what in relation to the transcendent & immanent 
Brahman this mind, life, sense activity really are. It omits even 
to mention one tattwa which one would think as important as 
mind, life & sense-activity — there is no least reference to matter. 
These omissions are remarkable; they are also significant. The 
Sage of the Kena Upanishad has a distinct object in view; he 
has selected a particular province of knowledge. He is careful 
not to admit anything which does not bear upon that object or 
to overstep the strict limits of that province. Matter is beyond 
his immediate field, therefore he makes no reference to matter. 
Careless of comprehensiveness, he keeps to the exact matter of 
his revelation — the working relations between man’s mental life 
and his supreme Existence. With the same scrupulous reserve he 
abstains from the discussion of the nature of these organs & their 
essential relation to the supreme Existence. For this knowledge 
we have to resort to other Scriptures. 


The subject of the Talavakara Upanishad is indicated and pre¬ 
cisely determined by its opening word, Kena, very much as we 
have seen the subject of the Isha Upanishad to be indicated 
and precisely determined by its opening words Isha Vasyam. 
To reveal the true Master of our mental life, the real Force of 
the Vitality which supports it and of the sense-activities which 
minister to it and of the mentality which fulfils it in this material 
existence, is the intention of the Upanishad. 



Kena Upanishad 

A Partial Translation with Notes 

I 

1. By whom willed falleth the Mind when it is sent on its 
mission? By whom yoked goeth forth the primal Breath? By 
whom controlled is this Speech that men utter? What God 
yokes the vision 1 and the hearing? 

2. That which is the Hearing behind hearing, the Mind of 
mind, utters the Speech behind speech, — He too is the Life 
of the life-breath and the Vision behind seeing. The wise put 
these away and pass beyond; departing from this world they 
become immortal. 

3. There Sight goes not, nor there Speech, nor the Mind arrives. 
We know it not, nor can we discern how one should teach 
of this. Other verily is That from the known and then it is 
beyond the unknown, — so do we hear 2 from those of old 
by whom That was expounded unto us. 

4. That which remaineth unexpressed by Speech, by which 
Speech is expressed, know thou That Brahman and not this 
which men follow 3 after here. 


1 The words chakshub srotram do not refer to the physical eye & ear but to the 
sense activity that uses the organ. This is evident from the expressions in verses 6 & 7, 
chakshunshi pashyati & srotram srutam — which cannot mean, “one sees the eyes” or 
“the ear is heard.” 

- Pttrue is used here in the Vedic sense, the ancient sages before us and susruma means 
not the physical hearing but the reception by the Sruti, the inspired Word. 

^ Updsate is by some understood in the sense of adoration; but the force of the word 
is here the same as in the Isha Upanishad, ye avidyam updsate, which does not mean 
“those who adore Ignorance”, but those who devote themselves to the state of Ignorance 
and make it the sole object of their consciousness. 
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5. That which thinketh 4 not with the Mind, by which, they say, 
Mind was made subject to mental perception, know thou 
that Brahman 4 and not this which men follow after here. 


4 Here and in the verses that follow my rendering differs from the received interpre¬ 
tation which runs, “That which one cannot think with the mind”, “That which one 
cannot see with the eye”, etc and in verse 8, “That which one cannot smell by the 
breath”, yat pranena na praniti. Prana is undoubtedly used sometimes of the breath 
as the medium of the sense of smell & praniti to express the action of that sense. 
But in this Upanishad Prana has been used to indicate the nervous or vital force, 
the primal or principal Life-Energy, pranab prathamah, and not a subordinate sense 
function; the expressions employed almost reconstitute the image of the Horse by which 
the Life-Energy is symbolised in the language of the Veda and in the opening of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. It is difficult to believe that one & the same word means 
the Life-Breath in the question proposed, verse 1, and the sense of smell in an integral part 
of the answer given, verse 8. But if Prana means the Life-Energy typified by its obvious 
physical function, the life-breath, verse 8 can only mean, “He who liveth (breatheth) 
not by the life-breath”, & the other verses must follow suit. For a kindred idea we 
may compare Katha Upanishad II.2.5. “No mortal lives by the superior or the inferior 
life-energy, but by another thing men live in which both these have their foundation.” 

- The received interpretation runs “Know that to be the Brahman and not this which 
men follow after here,” and by this text Shankara supports his metaphysical doctrine 
that the objective world is not Brahman and is therefore an illusion. The objections to 
the interpretation seem to me insuperable. The words are not Tadeva Brahmeti twam 
viddhi, but Tadeva Brahma twam viddhi, which we should naturally interpret “Seek 
to know that Brahman” ie, “seek to know Brahman in That Consciousness” and not 
in the form of this objective world to which most men are attached. Moreover, we 
ought to give their full value to the remarkable expressions “That by which the mind is 
thought, seeings seen, hearing heard.” Such phrases can hardly refer to the pure Absolute 
remote from all relativity or to the pure Self of Shankara to whom the objective world is 
non-existent. They indicate another state of consciousness, intermediate, if you will, in 
which the universe exists not as an objective and external reality, but within the percipient 
consciousness and is no longer perceived only through the objective organs and their 
functions, but known directly to the power from which those organs & functions are 
derived. This idea is confirmed by the apologue in which Brahman appears as a Power 
governing the universe, the Ish or Lord of the Isha Upanishad, in whom and by whose 
existence the gods exist, but also by whose active might and its victories they conquer 
and reign. It is therefore a self-Existence which is active in its stability and conscious 
in the multiplicity of the universe as well as in its self-unity. The Upanishads, I think, 
nowhere deny but rather affirm that the objective world also is Brahman. The error of 
Ignorance is to accept it as represented by the mind & senses in their inadequate symbols 
and as if they were real in themselves, each in its own separate reality. The wise put 
from them the error of the mind and the senses and in the self-luminous & self-effective 
Consciousness beyond attain to that freedom, unity & immortality which we have seen 
set before humanity as its goal in the Isha Upanishad. 



Section Five 


Incomplete Translations 
of Two Vedantic Texts 

Circa 1900-1902 




The Karikas of Gaudapada 


The Karikas of Gaudapada are a body of authoritative verse 
maxims and reasonings setting forth in a brief and closely-argued 
manual the position of the extreme Monistic school of Vedanta 
philosophy. The monumental aphorisms of the Vedantasutra are 
meant rather for the master than the learner. Gaudapada’s clear, 
brief and businesslike verses are of a wider utility; they presup¬ 
pose only an elementary knowledge of philosophic terminology 
and the general trend of Monistic and Dualistic discussion. This 
preliminary knowledge granted they provide the student with 
an admirably lucid and pregnant nucleus of reasoning which 
enables him at once to follow the Monistic train of thought 
and to keep in memory its most notable positions. It has also 
had the advantage, due no doubt to its preeminent merit and 
the long possession of authority and general use, of a full and 
powerful commentary by the great Master himself and a farther 
exposition by the Master’s disciple, the clearminded and often 
suggestive Anandagiri. To modern students there can be no bet¬ 
ter introduction to Vedanta philosophy — after some brooding 
over the sense of the Upanishads — than a study of Gaudapada’s 
Karikas and Shankara’s commentary with Deussen’s System of 
the Vedanta in one hand and any brief & popular exposition of 
the Six Darshanas in the other. It is only after the Monistic School 
has been thoroughly understood that the Modified-Monistic and 
Dualistic-Monistic with their intermediary shades can be prof¬ 
itably studied. When the Vedantic theory has been mastered, the 
Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya & Vaisheshika can in its light be easily 
mastered in succession with Vijnanabhikshu’s work & the great 
synthesis of the Bhagavadgita to crown the whole structure. 
The philosophical basis will then be properly laid and the Upa¬ 
nishads can be studied with new interest, verifying or modifying 
as one goes one’s original interpretation of the Sacred Books. 
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This will bring to a close the theoretical side of the Jnanakanda; 
its practical and more valuable side can only be mastered in the 
path of Yoga and under the guidance of a Sadguru. 

Gaudapada begins his work by a short exposition in clear philo¬ 
sophic terms of the poetical and rhythmic phraseology of the 
Upanishad. He first defines precisely the essential character of 
the triune nature of the Self as manifested in the macrocosm & 
the microcosm, the Waker, the Dreamer & the Sleeper, who all 
meet and disappear in the Absolute. 

TthR^'I I 

W tnfT txq- fw n s || 

1. Visva being the Lord who pervades and is conscious of the 
external, Taijasa he who is conscious of the internal, Prajna 
he in whom consciousness is (densified and) drawn into 
itself, the Self presents himself to the memory as One under 
three conditions. 

Shankara : The position taken is this, as the entity ivhich cog¬ 
nizes enters into three conditions one after another and not 
simultaneously , and is moreover in all three connected by the 
memory ivhich persists in feeling “This is I” “This is I” “This is 
I”, it is obvious that it is something beyond and above the three 
conditions, & therefore one, absolute and without attachment 
to its conditions. And this is supported by the illustrations like 
that of the large fish given in the Scripture. 

Iwr ■HH<-M"-dI 
3PRW T cTr wf^RTT oET^f^pr: || ^ || 

2. Visva in the gate of the right eye, Taijasa within in the mind, 
Prajna in the ether, the heart, this is its threefold station in 
the body. 

Shankara : 1. The object of this verse is to show that these three, 
Visva, Taijasa & Prajna, are experienced even in the waking 
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state. The right eye is the door, the means, through which 
especially Visva, the seer of gross objects, becomes subject to 
experience. The Sruti saith “Verily and of a truth Indha is he, 
even this Being as he standeth here in the right eye.” Vaisvanor 
is Indha, because his essential principle is light and is at once the 
macrocosmic Self within the Sun and the seer in the eye. 

2. “But” it will be objected “Hiranyagarbha is one and the 
cognizer of the material field, the guide and seer in the right eye 
is quite another, the master of the body.” Not so; for in itself 
— if we look into the real nature of our perceptions — we do 
not realise any difference between them. And the Scripture saith 
“One God hidden in all creatures” and the Smriti also: 

Know me, O son of Bharat, for the knower of the body 
in all bodies. I stand undivided in all creatures and only 
seem to be divided. 

3. Be it noted that though Visva works indeed in all the 
organs of sense without distinction, yet because the perceptions 
of [thej right eye are noticed to be superior in acuteness and 
clearness it is for that reason only specifically mentioned as his 
abiding-place. After this Visva then dwelling in the right eye has 
seen a shape or appearance, he remembers it when he has closed 
his eyes and still sees within in the mind, as if in a dream, the 
same shape or appearance as manifested in the form of the idea 
or impression it has left. And it is just the same in a dream, the 
impression or idea preserved by memory reproduces in sleep the 
same shape or appearance that was seen in waking. It follows 
that this Taijasa who is within in the mind is no other than Visva 
himself. 

4. Then by cessation of the process called memory Prajna 
in the ether or heart becomes unified or as it is said densified 
consciousness drawn into itself. And this happens because the 
processes of the mind are absent; for sight and memory are 
vibrations of the mind and in their absence the Self in the form 
of Prana takes its abode in the ether or heart without possibility 
of separation or distinction. For the Scripture saith “It is Prana 
that swalloweth up all these into itself.” Taijasa is the same 
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as Hiranyagarbha because it has its abode in the mind, and 
the mind is the subtle part of the body, as is clear from the 
verse, “This purusha is all mind”, and from other like sayings 
of Scripture. 

5. It may be objected that Prana in the state of Sleep is really 
differenced and manifest & the senses become one with Prana, 
so how do you predicate of it absence of manifestation and 
differentia by saying it becomes One ? But there is no real fault 
in the reasoning, since in the undifferenced the particularising 
conditions of space and time are absent and the same is the case 
with Prana in the state of Sleep. Although indeed the Prana is 
in a sense differenced because the idea of separate existence as 
Prana remains, yet the more special sense of separate existence 
as circumscribed by the body is brought to a stop in Prana and 
Prana is therefore undifferenced and unmanifest in the Sleep in 
relation at least to the possessors of this circumscribed egoism. 
And just as the Prana of those who have the circumscribed bodily 
egoism becomes undifferenced when it is absorbed at the end of 
the world, so it is with him who has the sense of existence as 
Prana only in the condition of Sleep which is in reality precisely 
the same as that of the temporary disappearance of phenomena 
at the end of a world; both states alike are void of differentia 
and manifestation and both alike are pregnant with the seeds of 
future birth. The Self governing either state is one & the same, it 
is Self in an undifferenced and unmanifest condition. It follows 
that the governing Self in each case and the experiencers of the 
circumscribed bodily egoism are one and the same; therefore the 
descriptions previously given of Prajna become One or become 
densified & self-concentrated consciousness etc are quite appli¬ 
cable; and the arguments already advanced support the same 
conclusion. 

6. “But” you will say “why is the name, Prana, given to 
the Undifferenced?” On the ground of the Scripture “For, O fair 
son, the cord and fastening of the mind is Prana.” “O but” you 
answer “there the words ‘O fair son, Existence itself is Prana ’ 
show that it is Brahman Existent which being the subject of 
the verses must be intended by the word Prana.” However, my 
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reasoning is not thereby vitiated, because we all understand the 
Existent to be pregnant with the seed of future birth. Although, 
then, it is Brahman Existent which is meant by Prana, all the 
same the name Prana is given to the Existent because the idea of 
pregnancy with the seed from which the Jiva or life-conditioned 
human spirit is to be born, has not been eliminated from it and 
indeed it is only when this idea is not eliminated from the idea of 
Brahman that he can be called Brahman Existent. For if it were 
the absolute seedless Brahman of which the Scripture had meant 
to speak, it would have used such expressions as “Ele is not this, 
nor that nor anything which we can call him”; “From whom 
words return baffled”; “He is other than the known and different 
from the Unknown.” The Smriti also says “He (the Absolute) is 
called neither Existent nor non-Existent. ” Besides if the Existent 
be seedless, then there would be no ground for supposing that 
those who have coalesced with and become absorbed into the 
Existent in the state of Sleep or the destruction of a world can 
again awake out of either of these conditions. Or if they can, then 
we should immediately have the contingency of liberated souls 
again coming into phenomenal existence; for on this hypothesis 
the condition of souls liberated into the Absolute and those 
absorbed into the Existent would be alike, neither having seed 
or cause of future phenomenal existence. And if to remove this 
objection you say that it is the seed of ignorance which has to be 
burnt away in the fire of Knowledge that is absent in the case of 
liberated souls and some other seed of things in the other case, 
you are in danger of proving that Knowledge [of the Eternal) is 
without use or unnecessary as a means of salvation. 

7. It is clear then that it is on the understanding that the 
Existent is pregnant with the seed of phenomenal life that in all 
the Scripture it is represented as Prana and the cause of things. 
Consequently it is by elimination of this idea of the seed that it 
is designated by such phrases as “He is the unborn in whom the 
objective & subjective are One”, “From whom words return 
baffled”, “He is not this nor that nor anything we can call 
him”, and the rest. Our author will speak separately of this 
seedless condition of the Same Self which has been designated 
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by the term Prajna. This condition by its being the Fourth or 
Absolute is devoid of all relations such as body, Prana etc and 
is alone finally and transcendentally true. Now the condition of 
undifferenced seedfulness also is like the two others experienced 
in this body in the form of the idea of the awakened man which 
tells him “For so long I felt and knew nothing”. Thus then the 
Self is said to have a threefold station in the body. 

fw fwf fhw: afMwpff i 

WT wT^rr II 3 || 

3. Visva is the enjoyer of gross objects, Taijasa of subtle, and 
Prajna of pure (unrelated) pleasure, thus shall ye understand 
the threefold enjoyment of the Self in the body. 

dHAId fw y Idld'ki T I 
STFFW W STT$f fw II II 

4. The gross utterly satisfieth Visva, but the subtle Taijasa and 
pure pleasure satisfieth Prajna, thus shall ye understand the 
threefold satisfaction of the Self in the body. 

Shankara : The meaning of these two verses has been explained. 

f=TJ WTT tffwr W Wtfw: I 

d^d^w w T ffWRT II y II 

5. That which is enjoyed in the three conditions and that which 
is the enjoyer, he who knoweth both these as one enjoyeth 
& receiveth no stain. 

Shankara: That which is enjoyed under the names of gross ob¬ 
jects, subtle objects and pure pleasure in the three conditions, 
waking, dream and sleep is one and the same thing although it 
has taken a threefold aspect. And that which enjoys under the 
names of Visva, Taijasa & Prajna, has been declared to be one 
because they are connected by the sense of oneness expressed in 
the continual feeling “This is I, This is I” and because the nature 
of cognition is one and without difference throughout. Whoever 
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knows both these to be one though split up into multiplicity by 
the sense of being enjoyer or enjoyed, does not receive any stain 
from enjoyment, because the subject of enjoyment is the One 
universal and the enjoyer too is not different from the enjoyed. 
For note that whoever be the enjoyer or whatever his object of 
enjoyment, he does not increase with it or diminish with it, just 
as in the case of fire when it has burnt up its object in the shape 
of wood or other fuel; it remains no less or greater than it was 
before. 

SPPT: OTTW Fd I fa Id Idld^-M : I 

FT# vtid-MPd y lui^dl'^d fW: II ", II 

6. It is a certain conclusion that all existences which take birth 
are already in being; Prana brings the All into phenomenal 
being, it is this Prana or Purusha which sends its separate 
rays of consciousness abroad. 

Shankara : All existences (divided as Visva, Taijasa & Prajna) are 
already in being, that is, they existed before and it is only by their 
own species & nature, an illusion of name and form created by 
Ignorance, that they take birth or in other words [are] put forth 
into phenomenal existence. As indeed the writer says later on 
“A son from a barren woman is not born either in reality or 
by illusion”. For if birth of the nonexistent — that is something 
coming out of nothing — were possible, then there would be 
no means of grasping this world of usage and experience and 
the Eternal itself would become an unreality. Moreover we have 
seen that the snake in the rope and other appearances born of 
the seed of illusion created by Ignorance do really exist as the self 
of the rope or other substratum in the case. For the snake in the 
rope, the mirage and other hallucinations of the sort are never 
experienced by anybody unless there is some substratum. Just as 
before the coming into phenomenal being of the snake it existed 
already in the rope as the rope’s self, so before the coming to 
birth of all phenomenal existences, they already existed as the 
self of the seed of things called Prana. And the Scripture also 
saith, “This universe is the Eternal”, “In the beginning all this 
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was the Spirit.” The Prana gives birth to the All as separate 
rays of consciousness; — just as the rays of the Sun, so are these 
consciousness-rays of the Purusha who is Chid or conscious 
existence and they are clearly distinguished in different bodies 
of gods, animals, etc under three different lights as Visva, Tai- 
jasa & Prajna, in the same way as reflections of the sun are 
clearly seen in different pieces of water; they are thrown from 
the Purusha and though they differ according to the separate 
existences which are their field of action & enjoyment, yet they 
are all alike like sparks from a fire being all Jiva or conditioned 
Self. Thus the Prana or causal Self gives phenomenal birth to all 
other existences as the spider to his web. Compare the Scripture 
“As a fire sendeth forth sparks.” 

fipjjyj- 5FTT r^T W I 

II vs II 

7. Some who concern themselves with the cause of creation 
think that Almighty Power is the origin of things and by 
others creation is imagined as like to illusion or a dream. 

Shankar a: Those who concern themselves with creation think 
that creation is the pervading Power, the extension, so to speak, 
of God; but it is implied, those who concern themselves with 
final and transcendental truth do not care about speculations 
on creation. For when men see a conjurer throw a rope into 
the air and ascend it armed & accoutred and then after he has 
climbed out of sight fall hewn to pieces in battle and rise again 
whole , they do not care about inquiring into the illusion he has 
created with all its properties and origins. Just so this evolution 
of the Sleep, Dream and Waking conditions is just like the self¬ 
lengthening of the juggler’s rope and the Prajna, Taijasa and 
Visva self abiding in the three conditions is like the conjurer 
climbing up the rope, but the real conjurer is other than the 
rope or its climber. Just as he stands on the ground invisible 
and hidden in illusion, so is it with the real and transcendental 
fact called the Fourth. Therefore it is for Flim that the Aryan- 
minded care, those who follow after salvation, and they do not 
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care for speculations about creation which are of no importance 
to them. Accordingly the writer implies that all these theories 
are only imaginations of those who concern themselves with the 
origin of creation and then goes on to say that by others creation 
is imagined as like to an illusion or again as like to a dream. 

3-^,1 THt: fVftlwr: I 
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8. Those who have made up their minds on the subject of 
creation say it is merely the Will of the Lord; those who 
concern themselves about Time think that from Time is the 
birth of creatures. 

Shankar a : Creation is the Will of the Lord because the divine 
ideas must be true facts — pots etc are ideas only and nothing 
more than ideas. Some say that creation is the result of Time. 

dtrypp ^RiPfrM-d dTTT I 

dTT II \ II 

9. Others say that creation is for the sake of enjoyment, yet 
others say it is for play. Really, this is the very nature of the 
Lord; as for other theories, well. He has all He can desire 
and why should He crave for anything? 

Shankar a: Others think creation was made for enjoyment or for 
play. These two theories are criticised by the line “This is the 
very nature of the Lord”. Or, it may be, that the theory of Divine 
Nature is resorted to in order to criticise all other theories by the 
argument. He has all He can desire and why should He crave 
for anything? For no cause can be alleged for the appearance 
of the snake etc in the rope and other substrata except the very 
nature of Ignorance. 
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10. He who is called the Fourth is the Master of the cessation 
of all ills, the Strong Lord and undecaying, the One without 
second of all existences, the Shining One who pervadeth. 

Shankar a : The Fourth Self or transcendental is the master of the 
cessation of all ills, which belong to the conditions of Prajna, 
Taijasa & Visva. The expression Strong Lord is an explanation 
of the word Master; it is implied that His strength & lordship 
are in relation to the cessation of ills, because the cessation of 
ills results from the knowledge of Him. Undecaying, because 
He does not pass away, swerve or depart, ie, from His essential 
nature. How is this? Because He is the One without a second 
owing to the vanity of all phenomenal existences. He is also 
called God, the Shining One, because of effulgence, the Fourth 
and He who pervades, exists everywhere. 

'hl4'hUUM4l dlRl^d I 
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11. Visva & Taijasa are acknowledged to be bound by cause & 
effect, Prajna is bound by cause only; both of these are held 
not to exist in the Fourth. 

Shankara: The common and particular characteristics of Visva 
& the two others are now determined in order that the real self 
of the Fourth may become clear. Effect, that which is made or 
done, is existence as result. Cause, that which makes or does, 
is existence as seed. By inapprehension and misapprehension 
of the Truth the aforesaid Visva & Taijasa are, it is agreed, 
bound or imprisoned by existence as result and seed. But Prajna 
is bound by existence as seed only. For the seed state which 
lies in unawakening to the Truth alone and not in misreading 
of Him is the reason of the state of Prajna. Therefore both of 
these, existence as cause and existence as effect, inapprehension 
and misapprehension of the Truth are held not to apply to the 
Fourth, ie do not exist & cannot happen in Him. 
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12. Prajna cogniseth nought, neither self nor others, neither 
truth nor falsehood; the Fourth seeth all things for ever. 

Shankar a : But how then is Prajna bound by Cause, while in the 
Fourth the two kinds of bondage conditioned by inapprehen¬ 
sion & misapprehension of the Truth are said to be impossible? 
Because Prajna does not cognize at all this duality of an outside 
universe born from Ignorance and conditioned as distinct from 
Self, so that like Visva & Taijasa he also is bound by inappre¬ 
hension of the Truth, by that blind darkness which becomes 
the seed of misapprehension; and because the Fourth seeth all 
things for ever. That is to say, since nothing really exists except 
the Fourth, He is necessarily a seer of all that is, Omniscient & 
All-cognizant at all times & for ever; in Him therefore the seed 
state of which the conditioning feature is inapprehension of the 
Truth, cannot possibly exist. Absence of the misapprehension 
which arises out of inapprehension naturally follows. The Sun 
is for ever illuminative by its nature and non-illumination or 
misillumination as contrary to its nature cannot happen to it; 
and the same train of reasoning applies to the Omniscience of 
the Turiya. The Scripture also says “For of the Sight of the Seer 
there is no annihilation.” Or indeed, since it is the Fourth that in 
the Waking and Dream State dwelling in all creatures is the light 
or reflection in them to which all objects present themselves as 
visible ie cognizable objects , it is in this way too the seer of all 
things for ever. The Scripture says “There is nought else than 
This that seeth.” 
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Invocation 


To the Absolute 

II ? II 

1. I take refuge with Him who is sheer Existence, Intelligence 
and Bliss, impartible, beyond the purview of speech and 
mind, the Self in whom the whole Universe exists — may 
my desire & purpose attain fulfilment. 

To the Masters 

JJ%dKI«T %TFdTTTT cf^T WRITE II R II 

2. After homage to the Masters who in deed as well as word 
delight in the One without second and from whom the seem- 
ings of duality have passed away, I will declare the Essence 
of Vedanta according to my intellectual capacity. 

Preliminary Statement 
The Training of the Vedantin 

d'il'dd dlfilHpHIcyJfl'Ji d^Hdil flfiri ill I f) d Kl Id T II 3 II 

3. By Vedanta is meant the Upanishads as authoritative basis 
of the philosophy and as useful supplementary inquiries the 
Aphoristic Books that treat of the Embodied Soul. 
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4. Now since Vedanta is the subject of this work, its circum- 
stantiae — the conclusions sought to be established being 
similar in both, — are the same as those of the Vedanta and 
need not be separately discussed. 

rntppT^fr dmirH'blRrd't-Mfid^y-MVddird II a II 

5. In circumstantia we include four things, the fit hearer, the 
subject, the logical relation, the object of the work. 

STfawff ^ rdPHd'idldd'id'il^rddlMIddV'ifNJIdlPdHd'ilsiff 

vr| -JH fn vd-HI-dt cfT ftc^T- 

^irHrd'byi-Mnad'lMmdl'iaHd rdJIdrdPdH'hc-HMddl Pddl'd- 

PHBM^I-d : MBIdl II ^ II 

6. Now the fit hearer of Vedanta must be one who is compe¬ 

tent to form a right judgment of it. He must therefore have 
mastered [ J by proper study of Veda and its accessory 

sciences the entire meaning of Veda; he must in this life or 
another have begun by abandoning forbidden actions and 
actions prompted by desire and then by the performance 
of daily observances, occasional observances, penance and 
adoration freed himself from all sin and stain and attained 
to perfect purity of the mind and heart; and he must be in 
possession of the four Ways & Means. 


'hlw-HpH 


vrifird^HKlPH II V9 II 


7. By actions of desire is understood all ways and means by 
which we pursue various kinds of happiness from Paradise 
downward — the Jyotisthom sacrifice for example. 


fdfwRr HI'bl'tlPH^fUMHlPH d^ddK'lPd II c; || 

8. By forbidden actions is meant all ways & means by which 
we compass all our ills from the torments of Hell downward, 
— Brahminicide for example & other sins & disobediences. 
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9. By regular observances is meant ceremonies like the evening 
prayer etc, the non-performance of which turns them into 
means of offence & stumbling blocks. 


'dldSWK'lPd II H 

10. By occasional observances is understood ceremonies cir¬ 
cumstantial to particular occasions, such as the Blessing of 
the New-born attendant on the birth of a son. 


y l-ypydlPd TTW-FIddlddlPd II ?? II 

11. By penances is understood vows & forms of self-discipline 
such as the Chandrayan vow which are means only towards 
the purging away of sin. 

dM IfHlPd d^M^PdyddFIHd°diyK'M I fill ?TTf^ri^n - 
ftfr II ^ II 

12. By adoration is understood the various forms of mental 
working which have for their whole subject and purpose 
the Eternal in His aspect as a Personal Deity — Sandilya’s 
Art of Divine Love, for example. 

p%rf fhwnfbrt pt ^ Pdd't.i - 

raFT I cFTcFTTWR - ^t^TTfr- 
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13. The main object of the first three, observances regular and 
occasional and penance, is the purification of the Under¬ 
standing; but the main object of adoration is singleness of 
heart & mind towards one object. This is proved by such 
passages as these from Revealed Scripture — “This is that 
Self of whom the Brahmins shall seek to know by exposition 
of Veda and by Sacrifice shall they seek to know Him” — 
and by other passages from the Unrevealed Scripture such 
as “By Tapasya (energism of will) one slayeth sin.” 
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14. A secondary result of observances regular and occasional 
and of adoration & worship is attainment to the world of 
the fathers and to the world of the Living Truth. For so the 
Scripture says “By action the World of the Fathers is found 
and the World of the Gods also.” 

HPd^^cdlPd II II 

15. By Ways & Means we understand, Discrimination of eternal 
objects from the transient; Disattachment from enjoyment 
in this world or another; Calm, Self-Conquest & the other 
moral excellences; and Desire of Salvation. 

PdcMlPdcMd^rddd-d-dMd dd'U-MdP'H - 

■H rdcd Id Id Pddddd II ^ II 

16. By Discrimination of eternal objects from the transient we 
understand the discernment of Brahman as the one thing 
eternal and of everything other than Brahman as transient 
and perishable. 




Part Three 

Writings on Vedanta 


These incomplete writings (c. 1902-1916) were not revised 
by Sri Aurobindo for publication. They have been transcribed 
from his manuscripts and arranged in chronological order. 




Four Fragments 


1 

The answer to all philosophical problems hinges on the one 
question, What is myself? It is only by knowing man’s real self 
that we can know God; for whatever we may think or know, 
the value of the thought and the knowledge must hinge upon 
the knower, the means of knowledge and 

Vedanta’s final & single answer to all the questions of philoso¬ 
phy is contained in a single mighty & ever-memorable phrase, 
So ’ham. I am He or more explicitly or to the question of the 
inquirer 3T?T si i R-h , I am Brahman. Cutting through all tremors 
& hesitations, scorning all doubt or reserve it announces with 
a hardy & daring incisiveness the complete identity of man & 
God. This is its gospel that the individual Self who seems so 
limited, thwarted, befouled, shamed & obscured with the bonds 
& shackles, the mud & stains of earthly life and the pure, perfect 
and illimitable Being who possesses & supports all existence, to 
Whom this vast and majestic Universe is but an inconsiderable 
corner of His mind and infinite Time cannot end and infinite 
Space cannot confine and the infinite net of cause and effect is 
powerless to trammel are equal, are of one nature, power, splen¬ 
dour, bliss, are One. It seems the very madness of megalomania, 
the very delirium of egoism. And yet if it be true? 

And it is true. Reason can come to no other conclusion, 
Yoga ends in no less an experience, the voices of a hundred holy 
witnesses who have seen God face to face, bring to us no less 
wonderful a message. And since it is true, what eagerness should 
not fill us to 
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2 

Ego or Self is an Ens which is not knowable by sight or any of 
the senses; it can only be grasped in the innate conception, “I 
am”. This intuitive and inherent self-perception is called, subjec¬ 
tive illumination; for there are two kinds of direct knowledge, 
one called subjective, the other objective illumination and the 
difference is that while objective illumination or as it is called 
the Supra-intelligence has for its object both the known & un¬ 
known, the object of subjective illumination is that which is per¬ 
petually & inevitably known, since even the supra-intelligence 
is illumined or revealed by the light of the Ego. For as it is said 
“The subtle self has consciousness for its 

3 

It has been said with a singularly subtle ineptitude that the 
existence of the One Formless Nameless Indivisible without 
Qualities & without desires may be admitted; and the existence 
of a multifold world of phenomena may be admitted; but that 
the one excludes the other. Since it is not possible that the Ab¬ 
solute should limit itself even illusorily; for any such limitation 
is an act and an act implies an object; but an Existence without 
desires can have no object to serve and cannot therefore act. 
Moreover the Infinite excludes the possibility of the Finite. This 
is a juggling with words. The Infinite instead of excluding the 
Finite supposes the Finite. When we think of the Infinite, it is not 
at first as a blind & limitless expanse but as the Finite Existence 
we know spreading on & on without beginning or limit. Having 
once formed the idea of the Infinite, we may then by an effort 
of the Mind blot out that vision of finite things informing it 
and imagine infinity as a blind & limitless expanse; but even so 
Infinity only exists to us on condition of the possibility of the 
Finite; it is there possible, latent, manifested in the past, to be 
yet manifested in the future. Destroy the possibility of the Finite 
and the Infinite becomes unimaginable. This is expressed in the 
Puranic philosophy of the Parabrahma absorbing all things into 
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himself for a while only to put them forth again. Nor is the 
objection that an Act implies an object, in itself tenable; an act 
may be pure & objectless, ceasing indeed to be an action in the 
ordinary human sense of the word but not in the philosophic 
or scientific sense. The sun acts when it shines though it has no 
object in doing so ('usqd tilled). 

The Visishtadwait recognizing that the Infinite implies the 
Finite within it, bases its ontology on the fact; the Adwait points 
out however that the existence of the Finite is only a possibility 
and when it occurs implies no real change in the Infinite, nothing 
essential and permanent, but the objectless action of the Abso¬ 
lute, the working of a force which as it creates nothing real and 
lasting may well be called Maya or illusion. All turns on whether 
the Finite is a real ie an essential & permanent existence or a 
mere condition of thought. If the former, the Visishtadwaita 
view is correct, but if the latter the Adwaita must claim our 
adherence. 


4 

[.] the next few centuries. This issue I prefer to call the issue 

between Science and Hinduism, not because there are not in the 
world other great embodiments of the old religious & moral 
spirit, but because Hinduism alone has shown an eternal & in¬ 
destructible vitality and still more because Hinduism alone does 
not on the side of reason stand naked to the assaults of Science. 
And when I speak of Hinduism, I do not refer to the ignorant 
& customary Hinduism of today, which is largely a Buddhicised 
and vulgarised edition of the old faith, but the purer form which 
under the pressure of Science is now reasserting its empire over 
the Hindu mind. 




The Spirit of Hinduism 

God 

OM ityetad aksaram idam sarvam; OM is the syllable, OM is the 
Universe; all that was, all that is, all that will be is OM. With this 
pregnant confession of faith Hinduism begins its interpretation 
of the Universe. 

Metaphysical systems arise and metaphysical systems fall; 
Hegel disappears and Kant arrives; Pantheism, Theism, Atheism 
pursue their interminable round, and there is no finality. Then 
Science comes and declares the whole vanity, for all is physi¬ 
cal and there is nothing metaphysical save in the brain of the 
dreamer; and yet tho’ Science has spoken still there is no finality. 
For the soul of man refuses to be dissolved into a force or a 
procession of sensations or a composite effect created by the 
action of outward things on the neurons of the brain. It persists 
in saying “I am”; it persists in demanding an explanation of 
its existence, and will not be satisfied without an answer. But 
where is that answer to come from or how is it possible to arrive 
at any conclusion? The rock on which all metaphysics come 
to shipwreck is the same unsurpassable barrier before which 
Science itself becomes a baffled and impotent thing; it is that 
behind everything, beyond everything, when all knowledge has 
been acquired, when matter has been pursued into its subtlest 
unanalysable element, there is always an Inexplicable Something 
which remains. Metaphysics seeks to tell us What the Universe 
is and Why it is; in other words to explain the Inexplicable; but 
the end of this process is inevitably a juggling with words which 
must repel all clear-minded thinkers. At the end of all meta¬ 
physical systems we find an enthroned word which apparelled 
in the purple of finality professes to explain the Universe, and 
yet when we look into it, we find that it stands itself in need 
of explanation, that it is merely a Word which stands for the 
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Inexplicable. Science avoids the difficulty by professing that the 
ultimate results of its analysis are a sufficient description of the 
Universe, a sufficient answer to the What, and as to the Why 
it rests in the great fact of Evolution. Again we find that we 
have landed ourselves in unexplained words beyond which lies 
the same region of darkness involved in yet deeper darkness; 
the tamas tamasd gudham of the Scriptures; Evolution, Force, 
Kinesis, these are words in which we gather up our observation 
of certain phenomena; they are the sum of the workings of a 
nameless, unintelligible Thing, but what that Thing is and why 
It is, remains an unsolved mystery. Whether it is that the human 
mind is intrinsically unable to pierce beyond the veil or whether 
it has the power latent or potential but as yet unevolved, we 
may at least safely assert that so far man has not been able to 
understand Finality; he is constitutionally incapable of imagin¬ 
ing a Final Cause which his reason when faithfully interrogated 
will not refuse to accept as Final, will not be forced by its own 
nature to subject to the query How & Why. There are only two 
ways of meeting the difficulty; one is to assert that the reason of 
man as at present constituted is imperfect and by reason of its 
imperfection unable to grasp Finality which for all that exists; 
the other is to assert that the reason of man is right and that 
Finality is inconceivable because it does not exist. The latter 
is the answer which Hinduism has selected; the human mind 
cannot arrive at anything final because there is nothing final, for 
all the universe is OM and OM is Infinite, without beginning 
and without end either in Time or in Space. It has indeed been 
advanced that the human mind can realise only the Finite and 
not the Infinite, — a sorry paradox, for it is truer to say that 
the only fact which the human mind can realise is Infinity; the 
Finite it grasps only as a phenomenon, the very conception of 
which depends on the wider conception of the Infinite. A finite 
thing, such as a house, we conceive as a limited phenomenon in 
relation to that which is not the house; limit is only imaginable in 
relation to something beyond the limit; a final limit to everything 
is unimaginable whether in Time or Space. Outside the house is 
the province and outside the limits of the province is the country 
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and outside the limits of the country is the earth and outside the 
limits of the earth is the Universe and to the Universe we can 
only imagine limits if we imagine it as surrounded by other 
Universes, and so the mind of man goes travelling forward & 
ever forward without reaching an end. Having realised that there 
is no end the Mind refuses to proceed farther and returns on its 
traces into the world of phenomena. It is this refusal, this return 
which is meant when it is stated that the human mind cannot 
conceive Infinity. And yet what does the statement amount to? 
Simply to this that there is no end to the Infinite, in other words 
that the Infinite is infinite, that the boundless has no bound. 
The human mind works within limits, that is to say, within the 
Absolute apparently conditioned by phenomena because it is 
itself the Absolute apparently conditioned by phenomena. This 
fundamental idea of the Vedanta I shall have occasion to return 
upon in its proper place; here I follow out the argument so far 
in order to establish that the working of the human mind within 
limits does not militate against the undoubted experience that if 
rigidly interrogated it realises phenomena only as phenomena 
and the only fact to which it can give assent is the fact of 
infinity. If therefore we take reason or mental Experience as 
the final authority, the Hindu proposition demonstrates itself. 
The alternative proposition like the Roman Curia calls upon us 
to put reason out of Court and makes discussion of the ques¬ 
tion impossible. Although one cannot dogmatically declare it 
to be untrue, it is certainly contrary to all scientific probability; 
Hinduism does not deny, but rather asserts that the powers of 
the human mind can & will enlarge indefinitely, but it believes 
that this will be by the process of development, not by a radical 
alteration of its essential nature. To assert that man must believe 
in finality although he is constitutionally unable to grasp any 
finality, is to leave the terra firma on which all thought moves 
& reposes, the collective mental experience of the race affecting 
& affected by the mental experience of each individual and to 
launch into the void of dogmatic & irrational belief. Credo quia 
incredibile est, I believe because it is incomprehensible. 
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We come back therefore to the Hindu confession of faith, OM 
is the syllable, OM is the Universe; the past, the present and the 
future, — all that was, all that is, all that will be is OM. Likewise 
all that may exist beyond the bounds of Time, that too is OM. 

Mark the determination to drive the idea of Infinity to its 
logical conclusion. All that may exist beyond the bounds of 
Time, that too is OM. Man can conceive nothing that is neither 
in the past, present nor future, but if there be such inconceivable 
thing, it does not by becoming beyond Time place itself beyond 
OM. That too is OM. In a similar spirit another verse of the 
Upanishad declares of God “He moves & He moveth not, He 
is near & He is far, He is within the Universe and He is outside 
the Universe.” The Universe is all that exists, all that Man can 
know or conceive & there can be nothing outside it because it 
has no limits; but if there does exist such inconceivable thing 
as is beyond illimitable Space it does not by becoming beyond 
Space, put itself beyond OM. He is within the Universe and 
He is outside the Universe. All Hindu Scripture is precise upon 
this point, our God is not a gigantic polypus, not a term for 
infinite & Eternal Matter, not a stream of Tendency that makes 
for righteousness, or for the survival of the fittest, or for the goal 
of Evolution, whatever that may be. He is the Infinite and the 
Absolute, and what seems to be finite and conditioned, seems 
& is not; is phenomenon & not fact. God is the only fact, God 
is the only reality; God is the One than whom there is no other. 
He alone exists, all else appears. But of these things later. At 
present the conclusion which I wish to present is this that there 
is an Infinite who is the one fact; there is no Final Cause, because 
Final Cause implies an Effect different from itself & must there¬ 
fore be finite, but the human mind cannot conceive of anything 
ultimate & finite; for there is no such thing; it cannot conceive 
of a beginning to all things because there was no beginning, or 
an end to all things because there is no end. There is only One 
Infinite who is without beginning and without End. 

But if He is Infinite, He must be Unknowable, for knowl¬ 
edge implies limit & division. The human mind as has been 
said, works within limits; in order to know, we must define and 
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analyse; but definition and analysis imply limits, imply condi¬ 
tions. The Infinite is conceivable to us, but not being measurable, 
it is also not knowable. This is the second great philosophical 
truth on which Hinduism insists. OM tat sat is its formula, OM, 
That is what Is. “That”, the most non-committing expression 
discoverable in the language, is the one selected to express the 
idea of the Infinite One. “That is the one thing that is”, but what 
That is and why That is, lies beyond the scope of our knowl¬ 
edge. Again and again the Scriptures asseverate our ultimate 
ignorance . 1 


1 The notes that follow were written by Sri Aurobindo at the top of the last page of 
this manuscript : 

Infinite, therefore Unknowable, Unknowable therefore Absolute. Prove the Existence 
of God. Known by Becoming. 



The Philosophy of the Upanishads 

Chapter I 

Prefatory 

The philosophy of the Upanishads is the basis of all Indian reli¬ 
gion and morals and to a considerable extent of Hindu politics, 
legislation and society. Its practical importance to [ourj race 
is therefore immense. But it has also profoundly [affected] the 
thought of the West in many of the most critical stages of [its] de¬ 
velopment; at first through Pythagoras and other Greek philoso¬ 
phers, then through Buddhism working into Essene, Gnostic and 
Roman Christianity and once again in our own times through 
German metaphysics, Theosophy, and a hundred strange and 
irregular channels. One can open few books now at all in the 
latest stream of thought without seeing the old Vedantism busy 
at its work of moulding and broadening the European mind, 
sometimes by direct and conscious impact as a force, more 
often by an unacknowledged and impalpable pressure as an 
atmosphere. This potent influence [inj modern times of a way 
of thinking many thousands of years old, is due to [aj singu¬ 
lar parallelism between the fundamental positions arrived [at 
byj ancient Vedantism and modern Science. Science in its [re¬ 
searches] amid matter has stumbled on the basal fact of the 
[Unity] of all things; the Unity of all things is the rock on which 
the Upanishads have been built. Evolution has been discovered 
and [analyzed] by Science; Evolution of a kind is implied at 
every turn by the Vedanta. Vedantism like Science, [but] after its 
own fashion, [is] severely conscientious in its logical processes 
and rigorously experimental; [Vedantism] has mastered physical 
and psychical laws which Science [is] now beginning to handle. 

But the parallelism is no more than a parallelism, [there is] 
no real point of contact; for the Hindu or Southern Asiatic mind 
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differs fundamentally in its processes from either [the] Teutonic 
or the Mediterranean. The former is diffuse and comprehensive; 
the latter compact and precise. The Asiatic acquires a [deeper] 
and truer view of things in their totality, the European a more ac¬ 
curate and practically serviceable conception of their parts. [The] 
European seizes on an aspect and takes it for the whole; he is [a] 
fanatic of single ideas and the preacher of the finite: the Asiatic 
passes at once to the whole and slurs rapidly over the aspects; he 
[is] eclectic, inveterately flexible and large-minded, the priest of 
[the Infinite]. The European is an analytical reasoner proceeding 
from observations, the Asiatic a synthetic diviner, leaping to 
intuitions. Even [when] both analyze, the European prefers to 
dissect his observations, [the] Asiatic to distinguish his experi¬ 
ences: or when both [synthetize, the] European generalises and 
classifies what he has [observed,] the Asiatic masses into broad 
single truths what he [has seen] within. The one deals as a master 
with facts, but halts over [ideas and] having mastered an idea 
works round it in a circle; the other [masters ideas] unerringly 

[.] but stumbles among facts and applications. The mind 

of the European is an Iliad or an Odyssey, fighting rudely but 
heroically forward, or, full of a rich curiosity, wandering as an 
accurate and vigorous observer in landlocked seas of thought; 
the mind of the Asiatic is a Ramayan or a Mahabharat, a gleam¬ 
ing infinity of splendid and inspiring imaginations and idealisms 
or else an universe of wide moral aspiration and ever varying 
and newly-grouped masses of thought. The mind of the West¬ 
erner is a Mediterranean full of small and fertile islands, studded 
with ports to which the owner, a private merchant, eagerly flees 
with his merchandise after a little dashing among the billows, 
and eagerly he disembarks and kisses his dear mother earth; 
the mind of the Eastern man is an Ocean, and its voyager an 
adventurer and discoverer, a Columbus sailing for months over 
an illimitable Ocean out of reach of land, and his ports of visit 
are few and far between, nor does he carry in his bottoms much 
merchandise you can traffick in; yet he opens for the trader new 
horizons, new worlds with new markets. By his intuitions and 
divinations he helps to widen the circles the European is always 
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obstinately tracing. The European is essentially scientific, artistic 
and commercial; the Asiatic is essentially a moralist, pietist and 
philosopher. Of course the distinction is not rigid or absolute; 
there is much that is Asiatic in numbers of Europeans, and in 
particular races, notably the South Germans, the Celt and the 
Slav; there is much that is European in numbers of Asiatics, 
and in particular nations, notably the Arabs and the Japanese. 
But the fundamental divergence in speculative habits is very 
noticeable, for in the things of the mind the South imposes its 
law on the whole Continent. 

We shall therefore expect to find, as we do find, that Vedan- 
tic Evolution and Monism are very different things from Evo¬ 
lution and Monism as European Science understands them. 
European thought seizes on Evolution as manifested in the out¬ 
ward facts of our little earth and follows it into its details with 
marvellous minuteness, accuracy and care. The Vedanta slurs 
over this part of the scheme with a brief acknowledgement, but 
divines the whole course of Evolution in the Universe and lays 
down with confident insight its larger aspects in the inward facts 
of the soul. In its Monism also Vedanta is far more profound 
and searching than the European scientific observer, for while 
the latter is aware only of this gross material world and resolves 
everything into the monism of gross Matter, the Vedanta, which 
is perfectly aware that gross matter can all be resolved into a 
single principle, does not pause at this discovery; it has pursued 
its investigations into two other worlds which surround & inter¬ 
penetrate ours like two concentric but larger circles, the psychic 
or dream world of subtle Matter and the spiritual or sleep world 
of causal Matter, each with its own monistic unity; these three 
parallel monisms it resolves into a Supreme, Absolute and Tran¬ 
scendent Unity which is alone real and eternal. To the Indian 
consciousness at least these are no mere speculations; they are 
conclusions based on the actual experiences and observations of 
investigators who had themselves entered into these inner and 
yet wider worlds. The good faith of their observations cannot 
seriously be doubted and their accuracy can only be impugned 
when Science itself consents to explore the same fields of being 
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whether by the methods hitherto practised in the East or by any 
other adequate means of its own invention. 

We need not expect in the Upanishads a full statement of 
the facts on which its more grandiose statements of religious and 
philosophic truth are built, nor should we hope to find in them 
complete or reasoned treatises marshalling in a comprehensive 
and orderly manner the whole scheme of Vedantic philosophy. 
That is seldom the way in which the true Asiatic goes to work. He 
is a poet and a divine in the real sense of the word. His peculiar 
faculty is apparent in the very form of his philosophic books. 
The Aphorisms, that peculiarly Indian instrument of thought, 
by which our philosophers later on packed tons of speculation 
into an inch of space, give only the fundamental illuminations 
on which their philosophy depends. The Exegeses (Karikas) of 
Gaudapada and others are often a connected and logical array 
of concise and pregnant thoughts each carrying its burden of 
endless suggestion, each starting its own reverberating echo of 
wider and wider thought; but they are not comprehensive trea¬ 
tises. Nor can such a term be applied to the Commentaries 
(Bhashyas) of Shankara, Ramanuja and other powerful and 
original minds; they are, rather, forceful excursions into terse 
and strenuous logic, basing, strengthening, building up, adding 
a wing here and a story there to the cunning and multiform, yet 
harmonic structure of Indian thought. Nowhere will you find 
an exhaustive and systematic statement of a whole philosophy 
interpreting every part of the universe in the terms of a single 
line of thought. This habit of suggestiveness & reserve in thought 
leaves the old philosophies still as inspiring and full of intention 
and potential development as when the glowing divinations and 
massive spiritual experiences stored in the Upanishads were first 
annealed & hammered into philosophic form. It is the reason of 
the Vedanta’s surprising vitality, of the extent to which it enters 
and the potency with which it governs Indian life, in a way 
that no European philosophy except recently the Evolutionary 
has entered into or governed the life of the West. The Euro¬ 
pean metaphysician has something in him of the pedagogue, 
something indeed of the mechanic, at least of the geometrician; 
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his philosophies are masterpieces of consistent logic, admirable 
constructions of a rigid symmetry. But their very perfection mili¬ 
tates against the vitality of the truth they set forth; for Life is not 
built on the lines of consistent logic, Nature does not proceed 
on the principle of a rigid symmetry: even where she seems 
most formal she loves to assert herself in even the slightest, just 
perceptible, perhaps hardly perceptible deflection from a strict 
correspondence. Nothing indeed can live permanently which has 
not in itself the potentiality of an unending Evolution; nothing — 
nothing finite at least — is completely true which is not incom¬ 
plete. The moment a poem or work of art becomes incapable of 
fresh interpretation, or a philosophy of fruitful expansion or a 
species of change & variety, it ceases from that moment to be 
essential to existence and is therefore doomed, sooner or later, 
to extinction. The logical intellect may rebel against this law and 
insist passionately on finality in truth , 1 but it rebels vainly; for 
this is the law of all life and all truth. 

This is the secret of the Upanishads and their undying fruit¬ 
fulness. They are, to begin with, inspired poems, — not less 
so when they are couched in prose form than when they are 
poured into solemn and far-sounding verse, — grand and rhyth¬ 
mic intuitions where the speakers seem to be conveyors only 
of informing ideas cast out from a full and complete vision 
in the eternal guardian Mind of the race. The style in which 
they are couched is wonderfully grave, penetrating and mighty, 
suffused with strange light as if from another world, its rhythms 
unequalled for fathomless depth of sound and the rolling sea 
of solemn echoes they leave behind them. Tfere only in litera¬ 
ture have philosophy and poetry at their highest met together 
and mingled their beings in the unison of a perfect love and 
understanding. For the Upanishads stand, as poetry, with the 

1 Observe for instance the phenomenon of Theosophy. The Western intellect seizes 
upon the profound researches of the East into the things behind the veil, the things of the 
soul & spirit — researches admirably firm in the outline of their results but incomplete 
in detail — and lo and behold! everything is arranged, classified, manualized, vulgarized, 
all gaps filled in, finality insisted on and the infinite future with its infinite possibilities 
and uncertainties audaciously barred out of its heritage. 
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greatest productions of creative force and harmonic beauty. As 
philosophy, they have borne the weight of three millenniums 
of thought and may well suffice for an equal period of future 
speculation. But exhaustive and balanced exposition is not to 
be expected; you must piece together their glowing jewels of 
thought if you would arrive at the forced symmetry of a sys¬ 
tem; and perhaps to the end of the world different minds will 
construct from them a different mosaic. To the systematic in¬ 
tellect this inevitably detracts from their philosophic value, but 
to the Indian mind, flexible, illimitable, unwilling to recognize 
any finality in philosophy or religion, it enhances their claim to 
reverence as Scriptures for the whole world and for all time to 
come. 


Chapter II 

Discovery of the Absolute Brahman 

The idea of transcendental Unity, Oneness & Stability behind all 
the flux and variety of phenomenal life is the basal idea of the 
Upanishads: this is the pivot of all Indian metaphysics, the sum 
and goal of our spiritual experience. To the phenomenal world 
around us stability and singleness seem at first to be utterly 
alien; nothing but passes and changes, nothing but has its coun¬ 
terparts, contrasts, harmonised and dissident parts; and all are 
perpetually shifting and rearranging their relative positions and 
affections. Yet if one thing is certain, it is that the sum of all this 
change and motion is absolutely stable, fixed and unvarying; that 
all this heterogeneous multitude of animate & inanimate things 
are fundamentally homogeneous and one. Otherwise nothing 
could endure, nor could there be any certainty in existence. 
And this unity, stability, unvarying fixity which reason demands 
& ordinary experience points to, is being ascertained slowly 
but surely by the investigations of Science. We can no longer 
escape from the growing conviction that however the parts may 
change and shift and appear to perish, yet the sum and whole 
remains unchanged, undiminished and imperishable; however 
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multitudinous, mutable and mutually irreconcilable forms and 
compounds may be, yet the grand substratum is one, simple 
and enduring; death itself is not a reality but a seeming, for 
what appears to be destruction, is merely transformation and 
a preparation for rebirth. Science may not have appreciated 
the full import of her own discoveries; she may shrink from 
an unflinching acceptance of the logical results to which they 
lead; and certainly she is as yet far from advancing towards the 
great converse truths which they for the present conceal, — for 
instance the wonderful fact that not only is death a seeming, 
but life itself is a seeming, and beyond life and death there lies 
a condition which is truer and therefore more permanent than 
either. But though Science dreams not as yet of her goal, her feet 
are on the road from which there is no turning back, — the road 
which Vedanta on a different plane has already trod before it. 

Here then is a great fundamental fact which demands from 
philosophy an adequate explanation of itself; — that all varia¬ 
tions resolve themselves into an unity; that within the flux of 
things and concealed by it is an indefinable, immutable Some¬ 
thing, at once the substratum and sum of all, which Time cannot 
touch, motion perturb, nor variation increase or diminish; and 
that this substratum and sum has been from all eternity and 
will be for all eternity. A fundamental fact to which all Thought 
moves, and yet is it not, when narrowly considered, an acute 
paradox? For how can the sum of infinite variations be a sem- 
piternally fixed amount which has never augmented or decreased 
and can never augment or decrease? How can that whole be 
fixed and eternal of which every smallest part is eternally varying 
and perishing? Given a bewildering whirl of motion, how does 
the result come to be not merely now or as a result, but from 
beginning to end a perfect fixity? Impossible, unless either there 
be a guiding Power, for which at first sight there seems to be no 
room in the sempiternal chain of causation; or unless that sum 
and substratum be the one reality, imperishable because not con¬ 
ditioned by Time, indivisible because not conditioned by Space, 
immutable because not conditioned by Causality, — in a word 
absolute & transcendent and therefore eternal, unalterable and 
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undecaying. Motion and change and death and division would 
then be merely transitory phenomena, masks and seemings of the 
One and Absolute, the as yet undefined and perhaps indefinable 
It which alone is. 

To such a conclusion Indian speculation had turned at a 
very early period of its conscious strivings — uncertainly at first 
and with many gropings and blunders. The existence of some 
Oneness which gives order and stability to the multitudinous 
stir of the visible world, the Aryan thinkers were from the 
first disposed to envisage and they sought painfully to arrive 
at the knowledge of that Oneness in its nature or its essen¬ 
tiality. The living Forces of the Cosmos which they had long 
worshipped, yet always with a floating but persistent perception 
of an Unity in their multitude, melted on closer analysis into 
a single concept, a single Force or Presence, one and universal. 
The question then arose, Was that Force or Presence intelligent 
or non-intelligent? God or Nature? “He alone” hazarded the 
Rigveda “knoweth, or perhaps He knoweth not.” Or might it 
not be that the Oneness which ties together and governs phe¬ 
nomena and rolls out the evolution of the worlds, is really the 
thing we call Time , since of the three original conditions of 
phenomenal existence, Time, Space and Causality, Time is a 
necessary part of the conception of Causality and can hardly 
be abstracted from the conception of Space, but neither Space 
nor Causality seems necessary to the conception of Time? Or 
if it be not Time, might it not be Swabhava, the essential Na¬ 
ture of Things taking various conditions and forms? Or perhaps 
Chance, some blind principle working out an unity and law in 
things by infinite experiment, — this too might be possible. Or 
since from eternal uncertainty eternal certainty cannot come, 
might it not be Fate, a fixed and unalterable law in things in 
subjection to which this world evolves itself in a preordained 
procession of phenomena from which it cannot deviate? Or per¬ 
haps in the original atomic fountain of things certain Elements 
might be discovered which by perpetual and infinite combina¬ 
tions and permutations keep the universe to its workings? But 
if so, these elements must themselves proceed from something 
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which imposes on them the law of their being, and what could 
that be but the Womb , the matrix of original and indestruc¬ 
tible Matter, the plasm which moulds the universe and out of 
which it is moulded? And yet in whatever scheme of things the 
mind might ultimately rest, some room surely must be made for 
these conscious, thinking and knowing Egos of living beings, of 
whom knowledge and thought seem to be the essential selves and 
without whom this world of perceivable and knowable things 
could not be perceived and known; — and if not perceived and 
known, might it not be that without them it could not even 
exist? 

Such were the gurges of endless speculation in which the 
old Aryan thinkers, tossed and perplexed, sought for some firm 
standing-ground, some definite clue which might save them from 
being beaten about like stumbling blind men led by a guide 
as blind. They sought at first to liberate themselves from the 
tyranny of appearances by the method which Kapila, the ancient 
prehistoric Master of Thought, had laid down for mankind, 
the method called Sankhya or the law of Enumeration. The 
method of Kapila consisted in guidance by pure discriminative 
reason and it took its name from one of its principal rules, the 
law of enumeration and generalisation. They enumerated first 
the immediate Truths-in-Things which they could distinguish or 
deduce from things obviously phenomenal, and from these by 
generalisation they arrived at a much smaller number of ulterior 
Truths-in-Things of which the immediate were merely aspects. 
And then having enumerated these ulterior Truths-in-Things, 
they were able by generalisation to reduce them to a very small 
number of ultimate Truths-in-Things, the Tattwas (literally The- 
nesses) of the developed Sankhya philosophy. And these Tattwas 
once enumerated with some approach to certainty, was it not 
possible to generalise yet one step farther? The Sankhya did so 
generalise and by this supreme and final generalisation arrived at 
the very last step on which, in its own unaided strength, it could 
take safe footing. This was the great principle of Prakriti, the 
single eternal indestructible principle and origin of Matter which 
by perpetual evolution rolls out through aeons and aeons the 
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unending panorama of things . 2 And for whose benefit? Surely 
for those conscious knowing and perceiving Egos, the army of 
witnesses, who, each in his private space of reasoning and per¬ 
ceiving Mind partitioned off by an enveloping medium of gross 
matter, sit for ever as spectators in the theatre of the Universe! 
For ever, thought the Sankhyas, since the Egos, though their 
partitions are being continually broken down and built anew 
and the spaces occupied never remain permanently identical, yet 
seem themselves to be no less eternal and indestructible than 
Prakriti. 

This then was the wide fixed lake of ascertained philosophi¬ 
cal knowledge into which the method of Sankhya, pure intellec¬ 
tual reasoning on definite principles, led in the mind of ancient 
India. Branchings off, artificial canals from the reservoir were 
not, indeed, wanting. Some by resolving that army of witnesses 
into a single Witness, arrived at the dual conception of God and 
Nature, Purusha & Prakriti, Spirit and Matter, Ego and Non¬ 
ego. Others, more radical, perceived Prakriti as the creation, 
shadow or aspect of Purusha, so that God alone remained, the 
spiritual or ideal factor eliminating by inclusion the material 
or real. Solutions were also attempted on the opposite side; for 
some eliminated the conscious Egos themselves as mere seem- 
ings; not a few seem to have thought that each ego is only a series 
of successive shocks of consciousness and the persistent sense of 
identity no more than an illusion due to the unbroken continuity 
of the shocks. If these shocks of consciousness are borne in on 
the brain from the changes of Prakriti in the multitudinous stir 
of evolution, then is consciousness one out of the many terms of 
Prakriti itself, so that Prakriti alone remains as the one reality, 
the material or real factor eliminating by inclusion the spiritual 
or ideal. But if we deny, as many did, that Prakriti is an ultimate 
reality apart from the perceptions of Purushas and yet apply the 
theory of a false notion of identity created by successive waves of 

- Note that Matter here not only includes gross matter with which Western Science is 
mainly concerned, but subtle matter, the material in which thought & feeling work, and 
causal matter in which the fundamental operations of the Will-to-live are conducted. 
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sensation, we arrive at the impossible & sophistic position of the 
old Indian Nihilists whose reason by a singular suicide landed 
itself in Nothingness as the cradle & bourne, nay, the very stuff 
and reality of all existence. And there was a third direction in 
which thought tended and which led it to the very threshold of 
Vedanta; for this also was a possible speculation that Prakriti & 
Purusha might both be quite real & yet not ultimately different 
aspects or sides of each other and so, after all, of a Oneness 
higher than either. But these speculations, plausible or imper¬ 
fect, logical or sophistic, were yet mere speculations; they had 
no basis either in observed fact or in reliable experience. Two 
certainties seemed to have been arrived at, Prakriti was testified 
to by a close analysis of phenomenal existence; it was the basis of 
the phenomenal world which without a substratum of original 
matter could not be accounted for and without a fundamental 
oneness and indestructibility in that substratum could not be, 
what observation showed it to be, subject, namely, to fixed laws 
& evidently invariable in its sum and substance. On the other 
hand Purushas were testified to by the eternal persistence of 
the sense of individuality and identity whether during life or 
after death’ and by the necessity of a perceiving cause for the 
activity of Prakriti; they were the receptive and contemplative 
Egos within the sphere of whose consciousness Prakriti, stirred 
to creative activity by their presence, performed her long drama 
of phenomenal Evolution. 

But meanwhile the seers of ancient India had, in their exper¬ 
iments and efforts at spiritual training and the conquest of the 
body, perfected a discovery which in its importance to the future 
of human knowledge dwarfs the divinations of Newton and 
Galileo; even the discovery of the inductive and experimental 
method in Science was not more momentous; for they discovered 
down to its ultimate processes the method of Yoga and by the 
method of Yoga they rose to three crowning realisations. They 

^ Survival of the human personality after death has always been held in India to be 
a proved fact beyond all dispute; the Charvaka denial of it was contemned as mere 
irrational & wilful folly. Note however that survival after death does not necessarily to 
the Indian mind imply immortality, but only raises a presumption in its favour. 
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realised first as a fact the existence under the flux and multitudi¬ 
nousness of things of that supreme Unity and immutable Stabil¬ 
ity which had hitherto been posited only as a necessary theory, 
an inevitable generalisation. They came to know that It is the one 
reality and all phenomena merely its seemings and appearances, 
that It is the true Self of all things and phenomena are merely 
its clothes and trappings. They learned that It is absolute and 
transcendent and, because absolute and transcendent, therefore 
eternal, immutable, imminuable and indivisible. And looking 
back on the past progress of speculation they perceived that this 
also was the goal to which pure intellectual reasoning would 
have led them. For that which is in Time must be born and perish; 
but the Unity and Stability of things is eternal and must therefore 
transcend Time. That which is in Space must increase & dimin¬ 
ish, have parts & relations, but the Unity and Stability of things is 
imminuable, not augmentable, independent of the changefulness 
of its parts and untouched by the shifting of their relations, and 
must therefore transcend Space; — and if it transcends Space, 
cannot really have parts, since Space is the condition of material 
divisibility; divisibility therefore must be, like death, a seeming 
and not a reality. Finally that which is subject to Causality, is 
necessarily subject to Change; but the Unity and Stability of 
things is immutable, the same now as it was aeons ago and will 
be aeons hereafter, and must therefore transcend Causality. 

This then was the first realisation through Yoga, NITYO 
’NITYANAM, the One Eternal in many transient. 

At the same time they realised one truth more, — a sur¬ 
prising truth; they found that the transcendent absolute Self of 
things was also the Self of living beings, the Self too of man, 
that highest of the beings living in the material plane on earth. 
The Purusha or conscious Ego in man which had perplexed and 
baffled the Sankhyas, turned out to be precisely the same in his 
ultimate being as Prakriti the apparently non-conscious source 
of things; the non-consciousness of Prakriti, like so much else, 
was proved a seeming and no reality, since behind the inanimate 
form a conscious Intelligence at work is to the eyes of the Yogin 
luminously self-evident. 
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This then was the second realisation through Yoga, CHETA- 
NA§ CHETAnAnAm, the One Consciousness in many Conscious¬ 
nesses. 

Finally at the base of these two realisations was a third, the 
most important of all to our race, — that the Transcendent Self 
in individual man is as complete because identically the same as 
the Transcendent Self in the Universe; for the Transcendent is 
indivisible and the sense of separate individuality is only one of 
the fundamental seemings on which the manifestation of phe¬ 
nomenal existence perpetually depends. In this way the Absolute 
which would otherwise be beyond knowledge, becomes know- 
able; and the man who knows his whole Self knows the whole 
Universe. This stupendous truth is enshrined to us in the two 
famous formulae of Vedanta, SO ’HAM, He am I, and AHAM 
BRAHM’ Asmi, I am Brahman the Eternal. 

Based on these four grand truths, NITYO ’NITyAnAm, CHE- 
TANA§ CHETAnAnAm, SO ’HAM, AHAM BRAHM’ ASMI, as upon 
four mighty pillars the lofty philosophy of the Upanishads raises 
its front among the distant stars. 


Chapter III 

Nature of the Absolute Brahman 

Viewed in the light of these four great illuminations the ut¬ 
terances of the Upanishads arrange themselves and fall into 
a perfect harmony. European scholars like Max Muller have 
seen in these Scriptures a mass of heterogeneous ideas where 
the sublime jostles the childish, the grandiose walks arm-in-arm 
with the grotesque, the most petty trivialities feel at home with 
the rarest and most solemn philosophical intuitions, and they 
have accordingly declared them to be the babblings of a child 
humanity; inspired children, idiots endowed with genius, such 
to the Western view are the great Rishis of the Aranyaka. But the 
view is suspect from its very nature. It is not likely that men who 
handle the ultimate and most difficult intellectual problems with 
such mastery, precision and insight, would babble mere folly in 
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matters which require the use of much lower faculties. Their 
utterances in this less exalted sphere may be true or they may be 
erroneous, but, it may fairly be assumed, they gave them forth 
with a perfectly clear idea of their bearing and signification. 
To an understanding totally unacquainted with the methods by 
which they are arrived at, many of the established conclusions of 
modern Science would seem unutterably grotesque and childish, 

— the babblings if not of a child humanity, at least of humanity 
in its dotage; yet only a little accurate knowledge is needed to 
show that these grotesque trivialities are well-ascertained and 
irrefragable truths. 

In real truth the Upanishads are in all their parts, allowing 
for imaginative language and an occasional element of symbol¬ 
ism, quite rational, consistent and homogeneous. They are not 
concerned indeed to create an artificial impression of consistency 
by ignoring the various aspects of this manifold Universe and 
reducing all things to a single denomination; for they are not 
metaphysical treatises aiming at mathematical abstractness or 
geometrical precision and consistency. They are a great store of 
observations and spiritual experiences with conclusions and gen¬ 
eralisations from those observations and experiences, set down 
without any thought of controversial caution or any anxiety 
to avoid logical contradictions. Yet they have the consistency 
of all truthful observation and honest experience; they arrange 
themselves naturally and without set purpose under one grand 
universal truth developed into a certain number of wide general 
laws within whose general agreement there is room for infinite 
particular variations and even anomalies. They have in other 
words a scientific rather than a logical consistency. 

To the rigorous logician bound in his narrow prison of ver¬ 
bal reasoning, the Upanishads seem indeed to base themselves on 
an initial and fundamental inconsistency. There are a number of 
passages in these Scriptures which dwell with striking emphasis 
on the unknowableness of the Absolute Brahman. It is distinctly 
stated that neither mind nor senses can reach the Brahman and 
that words return baffled from the attempt to describe It; more, 

— that we do not discern the Absolute and Transcendent in Its 
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reality, nor can we discriminate the right way or perhaps any 
way of teaching the reality of It to others; and it is even held, 
that It can only be properly characterised in negative language 
and that to every challenge for definition the only true answer is 
NETINETI, It is not this. It is not that. Brahman is not definable, 
not describable, not intellectually knowable. And yet in spite of 
these passages the Upanishads constantly declare that Brahman 
is the one true object of knowledge and the whole Scripture is in 
fact an attempt not perhaps to define, but at least in some sort 
to characterise and present an idea, and even a detailed idea, of 
the Brahman. 

The inconsistency is more apparent than real. The Brahman 
in Its ultimate reality is transcendent, absolute, infinite; but the 
senses and the intellect, which the senses supply with its material, 
are finite; speech also is limited by the deficiencies of the intellect; 
Brahman must therefore in Its very nature be unknowable to 
the intellect and beyond the power of speech to describe, — yet 
only in Its ultimate reality, not in Its aspects or manifestations. 
The Agnostic Scientist also believes that there must be some 
great ultimate Reality unknown and probably unknowable to 
man (ignoramus et ignorabimus) from which this Universe pro¬ 
ceeds and on which all phenomena depend, but his admission 
of Unknowableness is confined to the ultimate Nature of this 
supreme Ens and not to its expression or manifestation in the 
Universe. The Upanishad, proceeding by a profounder method 
than material analysis, casts the net of knowledge wider than the 
modern Agnostic, yet in the end its attitude is much the same; 
it differs only in this important respect that it asserts even the 
ultimate Brahman to be although inexpressible in the terms of 
finite knowledge, yet realisable and attainable. 

The first great step to the realisation of the Brahman is by the 
knowledge of Him as manifested in the phenomenal Universe; 
for if there is no reality but Brahman, the phenomenal Universe 
which is obviously a manifestation of something permanent and 
eternal, must be a manifestation of Brahman and of nothing else, 
and if we know it completely, we do to a certain extent and in a 
certain way, know Him, not as an Absolute Existence, but under 
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the conditions of phenomenal manifestation. While, however, 
European Science seeks only to know the phenomena of gross 
matter, the Yogin goes farther. He asserts that he has discovered 
an universe of subtle matter penetrating and surrounding the 
gross; this universe to which the spirit withdraws partially and 
for a brief time in sleep but more entirely and for a longer time 
through the gates of death, is the source whence all psychic 
processes draw their origin; and the link which connects this 
universe with the gross material world is to be found in the 
phenomena of life and mind. His assertion is perfectly positive 
and the Upanishad proceeds on it as on an ascertained and 
indisputable fact quite beyond the limits of mere guesswork, 
inference or speculation. But he goes yet farther and declares 
that there is yet a third universe of causal matter penetrating and 
surrounding both the subtle and the gross, and that this universe 
to which the spirit withdraws in the deepest and most abysmal 
states of sleep and trance and also in a remote condition beyond 
the state of man after death, is the source whence all phenomena 
take their rise. If we are to understand the Upanishads we must 
accept these to us astounding statements, temporarily at least; 
for on them the whole scheme of Vedanta is built. Now Brahman 
manifests Himself in each of these Universes, in the Universe of 
Causal Matter as the Cause, Self and Inspirer, poetically styled 
Prajna the Wise One; in the universe of subtle matter as the 
Creator, Self and Container, styled Hiranyagarbha the Golden 
Embryo of life and form, and in the universe of gross matter 
as the Ruler, Guide, Self and Helper, styled Virat the Shining 
and Mighty One. And in each of these manifestations He can be 
known and realised by the spirit of Man. 

Granted the truth of these remarkable assertions, what then 
is the relation between the Supreme Self and man? The position 
has already been quite definitely taken that the transcendent 
Self in man is identically the same as the transcendent Self in 
the Universe and that this identity is the one great key to the 
knowledge of the Absolute Brahman. Does not this position 
rule out of court any such differences between the Absolute 
and the human Self as is implied in the character of the triple 
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manifestation of Brahman? On the one hand completest identity 
of the Supreme Self and the human is asserted as an ascertained 
& experienced fact, on the other hand widest difference is as¬ 
serted as an equally well-ascertained and experienced fact; there 
can be no reconciliation between these incompatible statements. 
Yet are they both facts, answers Vedanta; identity is a fact in the 
reality of things; difference is a fact in the appearance of things, 
the world of phenomena; for phenomena are in their essence 
nothing but seemings and the difference between the individual 
Self and the Universal Self is the fundamental seeming which 
makes all the rest possible. This difference grows as the mani¬ 
festation of Brahman proceeds. In the world of gross matter, it 
is complete; the difference is so acute, that it is impossible for 
the material sensual being to conceive of the Supreme Soul as 
having any point of contact with his own soul and it is only by 
a long process of evolution that he arrives at the illumination in 
which some kind of identity becomes to him conceivable. The 
basal conception for Mind as conditioned by gross matter is 
Dualistic; the knower here must be different from the Known 
and his whole intellectual development consists in the discovery, 
development and perfected use of ever new media and methods 
of knowledge. Undoubtedly the ultimate knowledge he arrives at 
brings him to the fundamental truth of identity between himself 
and the Supreme Self, but in the sphere of gross phenomena this 
identity can never be more than an intellectual conception, it 
can never be verified by personal realisation. On the other hand 
it can be felt by the supreme sympathy of love and faith, either 
through love of humanity and of all other fellow-beings or di¬ 
rectly through love of God. This feeling of identity is very strong 
in religions based largely on the sentiment of Love and Faith. I 
and my Father are One, cried the Founder of Christianity; I and 
my brother man & my brother beast are One, says Buddhism; 
St Francis spoke of Air as his brother and Water as his sister; 
and the Hindu devotee when he sees a bullock lashed falls down 
in pain with the mark of the whip on his own body. But the 
feeling of Oneness remaining only a feeling does not extend 
into knowledge and therefore these religions while emotionally 
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pervaded with the sense of identity, tend in the sphere of intellect 
to a militant Dualism or to any other but always unMonistic 
standpoint. Dualism is therefore no mere delusion; it is a truth, 
but a phenomenal truth and not the ultimate reality of things. 

As it proceeds in the work of discovering and perfecting 
methods of knowledge, the individual self finds an entry into the 
universe of subtle phenomena. Here the difference that divides 
it from the Supreme Self is less acute; for the bonds of matter are 
lightened and the great agents of division and disparity, Time and 
Space, diminish in the insistency of their pressure. The individual 
here comes to realise a certain unity with the great Whole; he is 
enlarged and aggrandized into a part of the Universal Self, but 
the sense of identity is not complete and cannot be complete. 
The basal conception for Mind in this subtle Universe is Dualo- 
Monistic; the knower is not quite different from the known; 
he is like and of the same substance but inferior, smaller and 
dependent; his sense of oneness may amount to similarity and 
consubstantiality but not to coincidence and perfect identity. 

From the subtle Universe the individual self rises in its evo¬ 
lution until it is able to enter the universe of Causal matter, 
where it stands near to the fountain-head. In this universe media 
and methods of knowledge begin to disappear, Mind comes into 
almost direct relations with its source and the difference between 
the individual and the Supreme Self is greatly attenuated. Never¬ 
theless there is here too a wall of difference, even though it wears 
eventually thin as the thinnest paper. The knower is aware that 
he is coeval and coexistent with the Supreme Self, he is aware 
in a sense of omnipresence, for wherever the Supreme Self is, 
there also he is; he is, moreover, on the other side of phenomena 
and can see the Universe at will without him or within him; 
but he has still not necessarily realised the Supreme as utterly 
himself, although the perfect realisation is now for the first time 
in his grasp. The basal perception for Mind in this Universe 
is Monism with a difference, but the crowning perception of 
Monism becomes here possible. 

And when it is no longer only possible but grasped? Then 
the individual Self entering into full realisation, ceases in any 
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sense to be the individual Self, but merges into & becomes again 
the eternal and absolute Brahman, without parts, unbeginning, 
undecaying, unchanging. He has passed beyond causality and 
phenomena and is no longer under the bondage of that which 
is only by seeming. This is the laya or utter absorption of Hin¬ 
duism, the highest nirvana or extinction from phenomena of the 
Upanishads and of Buddhist metaphysics. It is obviously a state 
which words fail to describe, since words which are created to 
express relations and have no meaning except when they express 
relations, cannot deal successfully with a state which is perfectly 
pure, absolute and unrelated; nor is it a condition which the 
bounded & finite intellect of man on this plane can for a moment 
envisage. This unintelligibility of the supreme state is naturally 
a great stumblingblock to the undisciplined imagination of our 
present-day humanity which, being sensuous, emotional and in¬ 
tellectual, inevitably recoils from a bliss in which neither the 
senses, emotions nor intellect have any place. Surely, we cry, the 
extinction or quietude of all these sources & means of sensation 
and pleasure implies not supreme bliss but absolute nothingness, 
blank annihilation. “An error”, answers the Vedanta, “a pitiful, 
grovelling error! Why is it that the senses cease in that supreme 
condition? Because the senses were evolved in order to sense 
external being and where externality ceases, they having no ac¬ 
tion cease to exist. The emotions too are directed outwards and 
need another for their joy, they can only survive so long as we 
are incomplete. The intellect similarly is and works only so long 
as there is something external to it and ungrasped. But to the 
Most High there is nothing ungrasped, the Most High depends 
on none for His joy. He has therefore neither emotions nor 
intellect, nor can he either who merges in and becomes the Most 
High, possess them for a moment after that high consummation. 
The deprivation of the limited senses in His boundlessness is not 
a loss or an extinction, but must be a fulfilment, a development 
into Being which rejoices in its own infinity. The disappearance 
of our broken & transient emotions in His completeness must 
bring us not into a cold void but rather into illimitable bliss. The 
culmination of knowledge by the supersession of our divided 
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& fallible intellect must lead not to utter darkness and blank 
vacuity but to the luminous ecstasy of an infinite Consciousness. 
Not the annihilation of Being, but utter fullness of Being is our 
Nirvana.” And when this ecstatic language is brought to the 
touchstone of reason, it must surely be declared just and even 
unanswerable. For the final absolution of the intellect can only 
be at a point where the Knower, Knowledge and the Known 
become one, Knowledge being there infinite, direct and without 
media. And where there is this infinite and flawless knowledge, 
there must be, one thinks, infinite and flawless existence and 
bliss. But by the very conditions of this state, we can only say of 
it that it is, we cannot define it in words, precisely because we 
cannot realize it with the intellect. The Self can be realized only 
with the Self; there is no other instrument of realization. 

Granted, it may be said, that such a state is conceivably 
possible, — as certainly it is, starting from your premises, the 
only and inevitable conclusion, — but what proof have we that 
it exists as a reality? what proof can even your Yoga bring to 
us that it exists? For when the individual Self becomes identified 
with the Supreme, its evolution is over and it does not return into 
phenomena to tell its experiences. The question is a difficult one 
to handle, partly because language, if it attempts to deal with 
it at all precisely, must become so abstract and delicate as to be 
unintelligible, partly because the experiences it involves are so 
far off from our present general evolution and attained so rarely 
that dogmatism or even definite statement appears almost un¬ 
pardonable. Nevertheless with the use of metaphorical language, 
or, in St Paul’s words, speaking as a fool, one may venture to 
outline what there is at all to be said on the subject. The truth 
then seems to be that there are even in this last or fourth state of 
the Self, stages and degrees, as to the number of which experience 
varies; but for practical purposes we may speak of three, the first 
when we stand at the entrance of the porch and look within; the 
second when we stand at the inner extremity of the porch and 
are really face to face with the Eternal; the third when we enter 
into the Holy of Holies. Be it remembered that the language I 
am using is the language of metaphor and must not be pressed 
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with a savage literalness. Well then, the first stage is well within 
the possible experience of man and from it man returns to be a 
Jivanmukta, one who lives & is yet released in his inner self from 
the bondage of phenomenal existence; the second stage once 
reached, man does not ordinarily return, unless he is a supreme 
Buddha, — or perhaps as a world Avatar; from the third stage 
none returns nor is it attainable in the body. Brahman as realised 
by the Jivanmukta, seen from the entrance of the porch, is that 
which we usually term Parabrahman, the Supreme Eternal and 
the subject of the most exalted descriptions of the Vedanta. 
There are therefore five conditions of Brahman. Brahman Virat, 
Master of the Waking Universe; Brahman Hiranyagarbha, of 
the Dream Universe; Brahman Prajna or Avyakta of the Trance 
Universe of Unmanifestation; Parabrahman, the Highest; and 
that which is higher than the highest, the Unknowable. Now 
of the Unknowable it is not profitable to speak, but something 
of Parabrahman can be made intelligible to the human under¬ 
standing because — always if the liberal use of loose metaphors 
is not denied, — it can be partially brought within the domain 
of speech. 


Chapter IV 

Parabrahman 

So far the great Transcendent Reality has been viewed from the 
standpoint of the human spirit as it travels on the upward curve 
of evolution to culminate in the Supreme. It will now be more 
convenient to view the Absolute from the other end of the cycle 
of manifestation where, in a sense, evolution begins and the great 
Cause of phenomena stands with His face towards the Universe 
He will soon create. At first of course there is the Absolute, 
unconditioned, unmanifested, unimaginable, of Whom nothing 
can be predicated except negatives. But as the first step towards 
manifestation the Absolute — produces, shall we say? let the 
word serve for want of a better! — produces in Itself a lumi¬ 
nous Shadow of Its infinite inconceivable Being, — the image is 
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trivial and absurd, but one can find none adequate, — which is 
Parabrahman or if we like so to call Him, God, the Eternal, 
the Supreme Spirit, the Seer, Witness, Wisdom, Source, Creator, 
Ancient of Days. Of Him Vedanta itself can only speak in two 
great trilogies, subjective and objective, Sacchidanandam, Ex¬ 
istence, Consciousness, Bliss; Satyam Jnanam Anantam, Truth, 
Knowledge, Infinity. 

SACCHIDANANDAM. The Supreme is Pure Being, Absolute 
Existence, SAT. He is Existence because He alone Is, there being 
nothing else which has any ultimate reality or any being inde¬ 
pendent of His self-manifestation. And He is Absolute Existence 
because since He alone is and nothing else exists in reality, He 
must necessarily exist by Himself, in Himself and to Himself. 
There can be no cause for His existence, nor object to His exis¬ 
tence; nor can there be any increase or diminution in Him, since 
increase can only come by addition from something external and 
diminution by loss to something external, and there is nothing 
external to Brahman. He cannot change in any way, for then 
He would be subject to Time and Causality; nor have parts, for 
then He would be subject to the law of Space. He is beyond 
the conceptions of Space, Time and Causality which He cre¬ 
ates phenomenally as the conditions of manifestation but which 
cannot condition their Source. Parabrahman, then, is Absolute 
Existence. 

The Supreme is also Pure Awareness, Absolute Conscious¬ 
ness, CHIT. We must be on our guard against confusing the 
ultimate consciousness of Brahman with our own modes of 
thought and knowledge, or calling Him in any but avowedly 
metaphorical language the Universal Omniscient Mind and by 
such other terminology; Mind, Thought, Knowledge, Omni¬ 
science, Partial Science, Nescience are merely modes in which 
Consciousness figures under various conditions and in various 
receptacles. But the Pure Consciousness of the Brahman is a 
conception which transcends our modes of thinking. Philosophy 
has done well to point out that consciousness is in its essence 
purely subjective. We are not conscious of external objects; we 
are only conscious of certain perceptions and impressions in our 
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brains which by the separate or concurrent operation of our 
senses we are able to externalise into name and form; and in 
the very nature of things and to the end of Time we cannot be 
conscious of anything except these impressions & perceptions. 
The fact is indubitable, though Materialism and Idealism explain 
it in diametrically opposite directions. We shall eventually know 
that this condition is imperative precisely because consciousness 
is the fundamental thing from which all phenomenal existence 
proceeds, so much so that all phenomena have been called by a 
bold metaphor distortions or corruptions ( vikaras) of the abso¬ 
lute consciousness. Monistic philosophers tell us however that 
the true explanation is not corruption but illation (adhyaropa), 
first of the idea of not-self into the Self, and of externality into 
the internal, and then of fresh and ever more complex forms 
by the method of Evolution. These metaphysical explanations it 
is necessary indeed to grasp, but even when we have mastered 
their delicate distinctions, refined upon refinement and brought 
ourselves to the verge of infinite ideas, there at least we must 
pause; we are moored to our brains and cannot in this body cut 
the rope in order to spread our sails over the illimitable ocean. 
It is enough if we satisfy ourselves with some dim realisation of 
the fact that all sentience is ultimately self-sentience. 

The Upanishads tell us that Brahman is not a blind universal 
Force working by its very nature mechanically, nor even an un¬ 
conscious Cause of Force; He is conscious or rather is Himself 
Consciousness, CHIT, as well as SAT. It necessarily follows that 
SAT and CHIT are really the same; Existence is Consciousness 
and cannot be separated from Consciousness. Phenomenally we 
may choose to regard existence as proceeding from sentience 
or culminating in it or being in and by it; but culmination is 
only a return to a concealed source, an efflorescence already 
concealed in the seed, so that from all these three standpoints 
sentience is eventually the condition of existence; they are only 
three different aspects of the mental necessity which forbids 
us to imagine the great Is as essentially unaware that He Is. 
We may of course choose to believe that things are the other 
way about, that existence proceeds from insentience through 
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sentience back again to insentience. Sentience is then merely a 
form of insentience, a delusion or temporary corruption ( vikara ) 
of the eternal and insentient. In this case Sentience, Intelligence, 
Mind, Thought and Knowledge, all are Maya and either in¬ 
sentient Matter or Nothingness the only eternal reality. But the 
Nihilist’s negation of existence is a mere reductio ad absurdum 
of all thought and reason, a metaphysical harakiri by which 
Philosophy rips up her own bowels with her own weapons. 
The Materialist’s conclusion of eternal insentient Matter seems 
to stand on firmer ground; for we have certainly the observed 
fact that evolution seems to start from inanimate Matter, and 
consciousness presents itself in Matter as a thing that appears 
for a short time only to disappear, a phenomenon or temporary 
seeming. To this argument also Vedanta can marshal a battalion 
of replies. The assertion of eternally insentient Matter ( Prakriti ) 
without any permanently sentient reality (Punisha) is, to begin 
with, a paradox far more startling than the Monistic paradox of 
Maya and lands us in a conclusion mentally inconceivable. Nor 
is the materialistic conclusion indisputably proved by observed 
facts; rather facts seem to lead us to a quite different conclusion, 
since the existence of anything really insentient behind which 
there is no concealed Sentience is an assumption (for we cannot 
even positively say that inanimate things are absolutely inani¬ 
mate,) and the one fact we surely and indisputably know is our 
own sentience and animation. In the workings of inanimate Mat¬ 
ter we everywhere see the operations of Intelligence operating 
by means and adapting means to an end and the intelligent use 
of means by an unconscious entity is a thing paradoxical in itself 
and unsupported by an atom of proof; indeed the wider knowl¬ 
edge of the Universe attainable to Yoga actually does reveal such 
a Universal Intelligence everywhere at work. 

Brahman, then, is Consciousness, and this once conceded, it 
follows that He must be in His transcendental reality Absolute 
Consciousness. His Consciousness is from itself and of itself like 
His existence, because there is nothing separate and other than 
Him; not only so but it does not consist in the knowledge of one 
part of Himself by another, or of His parts by His whole, since 
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His transcendental existence is one and simple, without parts. 
His consciousness therefore does not proceed by the same laws 
as our consciousness, does not proceed by differentiating subject 
from object, knower from known, but simply is, by its own right 
of pure and unqualified existence, eternally and illimitably, in a 
way impure and qualified existences cannot conceive. 

The Supreme is, finally, Pure Ecstasy, Absolute Bliss, ANAN- 
DA. Now just as SAT and CHIT are the same, so are SAT and 
CHIT not different from ANANDA; just as Existence is Conscious¬ 
ness and cannot be separated from Consciousness, so Conscious 
Existence is Bliss and cannot be separated from Bliss. I think 
we feel this even in the very finite existence and cramped con¬ 
sciousness of life on the material plane. Conscious existence at 
least cannot endure without pleasure; even in the most miser¬ 
able sentient being there must be pleasure in existence though it 
appear small as a grain of mustard seed; blank absolute misery 
entails suicide and annihilation as its necessary and immediate 
consequence. The will to live, — the desire of conscious existence 
and the instinct of self-preservation, — is no mere teleological 
arrangement of Nature with a particular end before it, but is 
fundamental and independent of end or object; it is merely a 
body and form to that pleasure of existence which is essential 
and eternal; and it cannot be forced to give way to anything 
but that will to live more fully and widely which is the source 
on one side of all personal ambition and aspiration, on the 
other of all love, self-sacrifice and self-conquest. Even suicide 
is merely a frenzied revolt against limitation, a revolt not the 
less significant because it is without knowledge. The pleasure of 
existence can consent to merge only in the greater pleasure of 
a widened existence, and religion, the aspiration towards God, 
is simply the fulfilment of this eternal elemental force, its desire 
to merge its separate & limited joy in the sheer bliss of infinite 
existence. The Will to live individually embodies the pleasure of 
individual existence which is the outer phenomenal self of all 
creatures; but the will to live infinitely can only proceed straight 
from the transcendent, ultimate Spirit in us which is our real Self; 
and it is this that availeth towards immortality. Brahman, then, 
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being infinity of conscious existence, is also infinite bliss. And the 
bliss of Brahman is necessarily absolute both in its nature and as 
to its object. Any mixture or coexistence with pain would imply 
a cause of pain either the same or other than the cause of bliss, 
with the immediate admission of division, struggle, opposition, 
of something inharmonious and self-annulling in Brahman; but 
division and opposition which depend upon relation cannot ex¬ 
ist in the unrelated Absolute. Pain is, properly considered, the 
result of limitation. When the desires and impulses are limited 
in their satisfaction or the matter, physical or mental, on which 
they act is checked, pressed inward, divided or pulled apart by 
something alien to itself, then only can pain arise. Where there 
is no limitation, there can be no pain. The Bliss of Brahman is 
therefore absolute in its nature. 

It is no less absolute with regard to its object; for the subject 
and object are the same. It is inherent in His own existence 
and consciousness and cannot possibly have any cause within 
or without Him who alone Is and Is without parts or division. 
Some would have us believe that a self-existent bliss is impos¬ 
sible; bliss, like pain, needs an object or cause different from 
the subject and therefore depends on limitation. Yet even in this 
material or waking world any considerable and deep experience 
will show us that there is a pleasure which is independent of 
surroundings and does not rely for its sustenance on temporary 
or external objects. The pleasure that depends on others is tur¬ 
bid, precarious and marred by the certainty of diminution and 
loss; it is only as one withdraws deeper and deeper into oneself 
that one comes nearer and nearer to the peace that passeth 
understanding. An equally significant fact is to be found in the 
phenomena of satiety; of which this is the governing law that 
the less limited and the more subjective the field of pleasure, the 
farther is it removed from the reach of satiety and disgust. The 
body is rapidly sated with pleasure; the emotions, less limited 
and more subjective, can take in a much deeper draught of 
joy; the mind, still wider and more capable of internality, has 
a yet profounder gulp and untiring faculty of assimilation; the 
pleasures of the intellect and higher understanding, where we 
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move in a very rare and wide atmosphere, seldom pall and, even 
then, soon repair themselves; while the infinite spirit, the acme 
of our subjectiveness, knows not any disgust of spiritual ecstasy 
and will be content with nothing short of infinity in its bliss. The 
logical culmination of this ascending series is the transcendent 
and absolute Parabrahman whose bliss is endless, self-existent 
and pure. 

This then is the Trinity of the Upanishads, Absolute Ex¬ 
istence; which is therefore Absolute Consciousness; which is 
therefore Absolute Bliss. 

And then the second Trinity SATYAM JNANAM ANANTAM. 
This Trinity is not different from the first but merely its objective 
expression. Brahman is Satyam, Truth or Reality because Truth 
or Reality is merely the subjective idea of existence viewed ob¬ 
jectively. Only that which fundamentally exists is real and true, 
and Brahman being absolute existence is also absolute truth 
and reality. All other things are only relatively real, not indeed 
false in every sense since they are appearances of a Reality, but 
impermanent and therefore not in themselves ultimately true. 

Brahman is also JNANAM, Knowledge; for Knowledge is 
merely the subjective idea of consciousness viewed objectively. 
The word Jndna as a philosophic term has an especial conno¬ 
tation. It is distinguished from samjndna which is awareness by 
contact; from djnana which is perception by receptive and cen¬ 
tral Will and implies a command from the brain; from prajndna 
which is Wisdom, teleological will or knowledge with a pur¬ 
pose; and from vijndna or knowledge by discrimination. Jndna 
is knowledge direct and without the use of a medium. Brahman 
is absolute Jndna, direct & self-existent, without beginning, mid¬ 
dle or end, in which the Knower is also the Knowledge and the 
Known. 

Finally, Brahman is ANANTAM, Endlessness, including all 
kinds of Infinity. His Infinity is of course involved in His absolute 
existence and consciousness, but it arises directly from His abso¬ 
lute bliss, since bliss, as we have seen, consists objectively in the 
absence of limitation. Infinity therefore is merely the subjective 
idea of bliss viewed objectively. It may be otherwise expressed by 
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the word Freedom or by the word Immortality. All phenomenal 
things are bound by laws and limitations imposed by the triple 
idea of Time, Space and Causality; in Brahman alone there is 
absolute Freedom; for Fie has no beginning, middle or end in 
Time or Space nor, being immutable, in Causality. Regarded 
from the point of view of Time, Brahman is Eternity or Immor¬ 
tality, regarded from the point of view of Space He is Infinity or 
Universality, regarded from the point of view of Causality He 
is absolute Freedom. In one word He is ANANTAM, Endlessness, 
Absence of Limitation. 


Chapter V 

Maya: the Principle of Phenomenal 
Existence 

Brahman then, let us suppose, has projected in Itself this lumi¬ 
nous Shadow of Itself and has in the act (speaking always in 
the language of finite beings with its perpetual taint of Time, 
Space & Causality) begun to envisage Itself and consider Its 
essentialities in the light of attributes. He who is Existence, 
Consciousness, Bliss envisages Himself as existent, conscious, 
blissful. From that moment phenomenal manifestation becomes 
inevitable; the Unqualified chooses to regard Himself as quali¬ 
fied. Once this fundamental condition is granted, everything else 
follows by the rigorous logic of evolution; it is the one postulate 
which Vedanta demands. For this postulate once granted, we 
can see how the Absolute when it projects in itself this luminous 
Shadow called the Parabrahman, prepares the way for and as 
it were necessitates the evolution of this manifest world, — by 
bringing into play the great fundamental principle of Maya or Il¬ 
lusion. Under the play of that one principle translating itself into 
motion, the great transformation spoken of by the Upanishad 
becomes possible, — the One becomes the Many. 

(But this one fundamental postulate is not easily conceded. 
The question which will at once spring up armed and gigantic in 
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the European mind is the teleological objection, Why? All action 
implies a purpose; with what purpose did Brahman regard Him¬ 
self as qualified? All Evolution is prompted by a desire, implies 
development, moves to an intelligible goal. What did Brahman 
who, being Absolute, is self-sufficing, desire, of what develop¬ 
ment did He stand in need or to what goal does He move? This is, 
from the teleological standpoint, the great crux of any theory of 
the Elniverse which tries to start from an essential and original 
Elnity; a gulf is left which the intellect finds it impossible to 
bridge. Certain philosophies do indeed attempt to bridge it by a 
teleological explanation. The Absolute One, it is argued, passes 
through the cycle of manifestation, because He then returns 
to His original unity enriched with a new store of experiences 
and impressions, richer in love, richer in knowledge, richer in 
deed. It is truly amazing that any minds should be found which 
can seriously flatter themselves with the serene illusion that this 
is philosophy. Anything more unphilosophical, more vicious in 
reasoning cannot be imagined. When the Veda, speaking not of 
the Absolute but of Brahman Hiranyagarbha, says that He was 
alone and grew afraid of His loneliness, it passes, as a daring po¬ 
etical fancy; and this too might pass as a poetical fancy, but not as 
serious reasoning. It is no more than an unreasoning recoil from 
the European idea of absolute, impersonal Unity as a blank and 
empty Negation. To avoid this appalling conclusion, an Unity is 
imagined which can be at the same time, not phenomenally but 
in its ultimate reality, manifold, teeming with myriad memories. 
It is difficult to understand the precise argumentation of the idea, 
whether the One when He has reentered His unity, preserves His 
experiences in detail or in the mass, say, as a pulp or essence. But 
at any rate several radical incoherences are in its conception. The 
Absolute is imaged as a thing incomplete and awaking to a sense 
of Its incompleteness which It proceeds in a business-like way to 
remedy; subject therefore to Desire and subject also to Time in 
which It is now contained! As to the source whence these new 
impressions are derived which complete the incompleteness of 
Brahman, that is a still greater mystery. If it was out of Himself, 
then it was latent in Him, already existing unknown to Himself. 
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One therefore presumes He produced in Himself, since there 
was no other place to produce them from, things which had no 
existence previously but now are; that which was not, became; 
out of nothing, something arose. This is not philosophy but 
theology; not reasoning, but faith. As faith it might pass; that 
God is omnipotent and can therefore literally create something 
out of nothing, is a dogma which one is at liberty to believe or 
reject, but it is outside the sphere of reasoning.) 

There seems at first to be a fatal objection to the concession 
of this postulate; it seems really to evade the fundamental ques¬ 
tion of the problem of Existence or merely carry the beginning 
of the problem two steps farther back. For the great crux of 
the Universe is precisely the difficulty of understanding How 
and Why the One became Many, and we do not get rid of 
the difficulty by saying that it proceeds from the Unqualified 
willing to regard Himself as qualified. Even if the question How 
were satisfactorily met by the theory of Maya, the Why of the 
whole process remains. The goal of Evolution may have been 
determined, — it is, let us concede, the return of the Infinite upon 
Itself through the cycle of manifestation; but the beginning of 
Evolution is not accounted for, its utility is not made manifest. 
Why did the Absolute turn His face towards Evolution? There 
seems to be no possible answer to this inquiry; it is impossible 
to suggest any teleological reason why the Unqualified should 
will to look on Himself as qualified and so set the wheel of 
Evolution rolling, — at any rate any reason which would not be 
hopelessly at variance with the essential meaning of Absolute¬ 
ness; and it is only an unphilosophic or imperfectly philosophic 
mind which can imagine that it has succeeded in the attempt. 
But the impossibility does not vitiate the theory of Maya; for the 
Vedantist parries this question of the Why with an unanswerable 
retort. The question itself, he says, as directed to the Brahman, 
is inadmissible and an impertinence. He, being Absolute, is in 
His very nature beyond Causality on which all ideas of need, 
utility, purpose depend, and to suppose purpose in Him is to 
question His transcendent and absolute nature: That which is 
beyond causality, has no need to act on a purpose. To catechise 
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the Mighty Infinite as to why It chose to veil Its infinity in Maya, 
or to insist that the Universe shall choose between being utili¬ 
tarian or not being at all, is absurd; it betrays a want of perfect 
intellectual lucidity. The question Why simply cannot arise. 

But even when the question of utility is set aside, the intelli¬ 
gibility of the process is not established. The Unqualified willing 
to regard Himself as qualified is, you say, His Maya. But what is 
the nature of the process, intellectual or volitional, and how can 
an intellectual or volitional process be consistently attributed to 
the Absolute? — on this head at least one expects intellectual 
satisfaction. But the Vedantist strenuously denies the legitimacy 
of the expectation. If the “Will to regard” were put forward as 
a literal statement of a definable fact and its terms as philosoph¬ 
ically precise, then the expectation would be justifiable. But the 
terms are avowedly poetical and therefore logically inadequate; 
they were merely intended to present the fact of Maya to the 
intellect in the imperfect and totally inadequate manner which 
is alone possible to finite speech and thought in dealing with the 
infinite. No intellectual or volitional process as we conceive will 
and intellect has really taken place. What then has happened? 
What is Maya? How came it into existence? 

The Vedanta answers this question with its usual uncompro¬ 
mising candour and imperturbable clearness of thought; — we 
cannot tell, it says, for we do not and cannot know; at least we 
cannot intelligibly define; and this for the simple reason that the 
birth of Maya, if it had any birth, took place on the other side 
of phenomena, before the origin of Time, Space and Causality; 
and is therefore not cognizable by the intellect which can only 
think in terms of Time, Space and Causality. A little reflection 
will show that the existence of Maya is necessarily involved even 
in the casting of the luminous shadow called Parabrahman. A 
thing so far removed in the dark backward and abysm before 
Time, a state, force or process (call it what we will) operating 
directly in the Absolute Who is but cannot be thought of, may 
be perceived as a fact, but cannot be explained or defined. We 
say therefore that Maya is a thing anirdeshyam, impossible to 
define, of which we cannot say that it is, — for it is Illusion, — 
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and we cannot say that it is not, — for it is the Mother of the 
Universe; we can only infer that it is a something inherent in the 
being of Brahman and must therefore be not born but eternal, 
not in Time, but out of Time. So much arises from our premises; 
more it would be dishonest to pretend to know. 

Still Maya is no mere assumption or its existence improv¬ 
able! Vedanta is prepared to prove that Maya is; prepared to 
show what it is, not ultimately but as involved in Parabrahman 
and manifested in the Universe; prepared to describe how it set 
about the work of Evolution, prepared to present Maya in terms 
of the intellect as a perfectly possible explanation of the entire 
order of the Universe; prepared even to contend that it is the 
only explanation perfectly consistent with the nature of being 
and the recognized bases of scientific and philosophical truth. 
It is only not prepared to represent the ultimate infinite nature 
and origin of Maya in precise terms comprehensible to finite 
mind; for to attempt philosophical impossibilities constitutes an 
intellectual pastime in which the Vedantist is too much attached 
to clear thinking to indulge. 

What then is Maya? It is, intellectually envisaged, a sub¬ 
jective necessity involved in the very nature of Parabrahman. 
We have seen that Parabrahman is visible to us in the form 
of three subjective conceptions with three corresponding objec¬ 
tive conceptions, which are the essentialities of His being. But 
Parabrahman is the Brahman as envisaged by the individual self 
in the act of returning to its source; Brahman externalized by 
His own will in the form of Maya is looking at Himself with 
the curtains of Maya half-lifted but not yet quite thrown back. 
The forms of Maya have disappeared, but the essentiality stands 
behind the returning Self at the entrance of the porch, and it is 
only when he reaches the inner end of the porch that he passes 
utterly out of the control of Maya. And the essentiality of Maya 
is to resolve Existence, Consciousness and Bliss which are really 
one, into three, the Unity appearing as a Trinity and the single 
Essentiality immediately breaking up into manifold properties 
or attributes. The Absolute Brahman at the inner entrance is the 
bright triune Parabrahman, absolute also, but cognizable; at the 
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threshold of the porch He is Parabrahman envisaging Maya, and 
the next step carries Him into Maya, where Duality begins, Pu- 
rusha differentiates from Prakriti, Spirit from Matter, Force from 
Energy, Ego from Non-Ego; and as the descent into phenomena 
deepens, single Purusha differentiates itself into multitudinous 
receptacles, single Prakriti into innumerable forms. This is the 
law of Maya. 

But the first step, speaking in the terms of pure intellect, is 
the envisaging of the Essentiality as possessing Its three subjec¬ 
tive and three objective properties, — Existence; Consciousness; 
Bliss: Truth; Knowledge; Infinity. The moment this happens, by 
inevitable necessity, the opposite attributes, Nothingness, Non- 
Sentience, Pain, present themselves as inseparable shadows of 
the three substances, and with them come the objective triad, 
Falsehood, Ignorance, Limitation; Limitation necessitates Divis¬ 
ibility, Divisibility necessitates Time and Space; Time and Space 
necessitate Causality; Causality, the source from which definite 
phenomena arise, necessitates Change. All the fundamental laws 
of Duality have sprung into being, necessitated in a moment 
by the appearance of Saguna Brahman, the Unqualified Infinite 
become Qualified. They do not really or ultimately exist, because 
they are inconsistent with the absolute nature of Parabrahman, 
for even in the sphere of phenomena we can rise to the truth 
that annihilation is an illusion and only form is destroyed; 
nothingness is an impossibility, and the Eternal cannot perish; 
nor can He become non-sentient in whose being sentience and 
non-sentience are one; nor can He feel pain who is infinite and 
without limitation. Yet these things, which we know cannot 
exist, must be conceived and therefore have phenomenally an 
existence and a reality in impermanence. For this is the paradox 
of Maya and her works that we cannot say they exist, because 
they are in reality impossible, and we cannot say they do not ex¬ 
ist, because we must conceive them subjectively and, knowledge 
being now turned outward, envisage them objectively. 

Surely this is to land ourselves in a metaphysical morass! 
But the key of the tangle is always in our hands; — it is to 
remember that Parabrahman is Himself only the aspect of the 
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indefinable Absolute who is beyond Science and Nescience, Exis¬ 
tence and Non-existence, Limitation and Infinity, and His sixfold 
attributes are not really six but one, not really attributes of 
Brahman, but in their unity Brahman Himself. It is only when we 
conceive of them as attributes that we are driven to regard Anni¬ 
hilation, Non-sentience and Limitation and their correspondings 
subjective or objective, as realities. But we are driven so to 
conceive them by something datelessly inherent in the infinite 
Will to live, in Brahman Himself. To leave for a moment the 
difficult language of metaphysics which on this dizzy verge of 
infinity, eludes and bewilders our giddy understanding and to use 
the trenchant symbolic style of the Upanishads, Parabrahman 
is the luminous shadow of the Absolute projected in Itself by 
Itself, and Maya is similarly the dark shadow projected by the 
Absolute in Parabrahman; both are real because eternal, but 
sheer reality is neither the light nor the darkness but the Thing- 
in-itself which they not merely like phenomena represent, but 
which in an inexplicable way they are. This, then, is Maya in its 
subjective relation to Parabrahman. 

In phenomena Maya becomes objectivised in a hundred elu¬ 
sive forms, amid whose complex variety we long strive vainly 
to find the one supreme clue. The old thinkers long followed 
various of the main threads, but none led them to the mysteri¬ 
ous starting point of her motions. “Then” says the Svetasvatara 
“they followed after concentration of Yoga and saw the Might 
of the Spirit of the Lord hidden deep in the modes of working of 
its own nature;” Devatmashakti, the Energy of the Divine Self, 
Parabrahman, is Maya; and it is in another passage stated to 
have two sides, obverse & reverse, Vidya and Avidya, Science 
and Nescience. Nescience eternally tends to envelop Science, 
Science eternally tends to displace Nescience. Avidya or Ne¬ 
science is Parabrahman’s power of creating illusions or images, 
things which seem but are not in themselves; Vidya or Science is 
His power of shaking off His own imaginations and returning 
upon His real and eternal Self. The action and reaction of these 
two great Energies doing work upon each other is the secret of 
Universal activity. The power of Nescience is evident on every 
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plane of existence; for the whole Universe is a series of images. 
The sun rises up in the morning, mounts into the cusp of the 
blue Heavens and descends at evening trailing behind it clouds 
of glory as it disappears. Who could doubt this irrefragable, 
overwhelmingly evidenced fact? Every day, through myriads 
of years, the eyes of millions of men all over the world have 
borne concurrent and unvarying testimony to the truth of these 
splendid voyagings. Than such universal ocular testimony, what 
evidence can be more conclusive? Yet it all turns out to be an 
image created by Nescience in the field of vision. Science comes 
& undeterred by prison & the stake tells us that the sun never 
voyages through our heavens, is indeed millions of miles from 
our heavens, and it is we who move round the Sun, not the Sun 
round us. Nay those Heavens themselves, the blue firmament 
into which poetry and religion have read so much beauty and 
wonder, is itself only an image , in which Nescience represents 
our atmosphere to us in the field of vision. The light too which 
streams upon us from our Sun and seems to us to fill Space turns 
out to be no more than an image. Science now freely permitted 
to multiply her amazing paradoxes, forces us at last to believe 
that it is only motion of matter affecting us at a certain pitch 
of vibration with that particular impression on the brain. And 
so she goes on resolving all things into mere images of the great 
cosmic ether which alone is. Of such unsubstantialities is this 
marvellous fabric of visible things created! Nay, it would even 
appear that the more unsubstantial a thing seems, the nearer 
it is to ultimate reality. This, which Science proves, says the 
Vedantist, is precisely what is meant by Maya. 

Never dream, however, that Science will end here and that 
we have come to the last of her unveilings. She will yet go on 
and tell us that the cosmic ether itself is only an image, that 
this universe of sensible things and things inferable from sense 
is only a selection of translations from a far vaster universe of 
forms built out of subtler matter than our senses can either show 
or imply to us. And when she has entered into that subtler world 
with fit instruments of observation and analysis, that too she will 
relentlessly resolve into mere images of the subtler ether out of 
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which it is born. Behind that subtler universe also there looms a 
profounder and vaster, but simpler state of existence where there 
is only the undetermined universality of things as yet involved 
in their causes. Here Science must come to her latest dealings 
with matter and show us that this indeterminate universality 
of things is after all only an image of something in our own 
self. Meanwhile with that very self she is busy, continually and 
potently trying to persuade us that all which we believe to be 
ourselves, all in which our Nescience would have us contentedly 
dwell, is mere imagery and form. The animal in us insists that 
this body is the real Self and the satisfaction of its needs our 
primal duty; but Science (of whom Prof. Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe is not the concluding utterance) bids us beware of 
identifying our Self with a mere mass of primitive animal forms 
associated together by an aggregating nucleus of vital impulses; 
this surely is not the reality of Shakespeare & Newton, Buddha 
& St Francis! Then in those vital impulses we seek the bedrock of 
our being. But these too Science resolves into a delusion or image 
created by Nescience; for in reality these vital impulses have no 
existence by themselves but are merely the link established be¬ 
tween that material aggregation of animal forms and something 
within us which we call Mind. Mind too she will not permit us 
long to mistake for anything more than an image created by the 
interaction of sensations and response to sensations between the 
material aggregation of the body and something that governs 
and informs the material system. This governing power in its 
action upon mind reveals itself in the discriminating, selecting, 
ordering and purposeful entity called by Vedanta the Buddhi, 
of which reason is only one aspect, intellect only one image. 
Buddhi also turns out eventually to be no entity, only an image, 
and Science must end by showing us that body, vitality, mind, 
buddhi are all images of what Philosophy calls Ananda, the 
pleasure of existence or Will to live; and she reveals to us at 
last that although this Will divides itself into innumerable forms 
which represent themselves as individual selves, yet all these are 
images of one great Cosmic Will to live, just as all material forms 
are merely images of one great undifferentiated Universality of 
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cosmic matter, causal ether, if we so choose to describe it. That 
Will is Purusha, that Universality is Prakriti; and both are but 
images of Parabrahman. 

So, very briefly and inadequately stated in some of its main 
principles, runs the Vedantic theory of Maya, for which analytic 
Science is, without quite knowing it, multiplying a stupendous 
mass of evidence. Every fresh certainty which this Science adds, 
swells the mass, and it is only where she is incomplete and 
therefore should be agnostic, that Vedanta finds no assistance 
from her analysis. The completion of Science means the final 
conquest over Nescience and the unveiling of Maya. 


Chapter VI 

Maya; the Energy of the Absolute 

Maya then is the fundamental fact in the Universe, her dualistic 
system of balanced pairs of opposites is a necessity of intel¬ 
lectual conception; but the possibility of her existence as an 
inherent energy in the Absolute, outside phenomena, has yet 
to be established. So long as Science is incomplete and Yoga 
a secret discipline for the few, the insistent questions of the 
metaphysician can never be ignored, nor his method grow obso¬ 
lete. The confident and even arrogant attempt of experimental 
Science to monopolise the kingdom of Mind, to the exclusion 
of the metaphysical and all other methods, was a rash and pre¬ 
mature aggression, — rash because premature; successful at first 
its victorious usurping onrush is beginning to stagger and fail, 
even to lose hold on positions once thought to be permanently 
secured. The slow resurgence of metaphysics has already be¬ 
gun. Certainly, no metaphysic can be admissible which does not 
take count of the standards and undoubted results of Science; 
but until experimental analysis has solved the whole mystery 
of the Universe, not by speculation through logic (a method 
stolen from metaphysics with which Science has no business) 
but by experimental proof and hypotheses checked & confirmed 
by experimental proof, leaving no phenomenon unaccounted 
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for and no fact ignored, — until then metaphysics must reign 
where analytic experiment leaves a void. Vedanta, though it 
bases itself chiefly on the subjective experimental methods of 
Yoga and admits no metaphysical hypothesis as valid which 
is not in agreement with its results, is yet willing to submit its 
own conclusions to the tests of metaphysical logic. The Vedantic 
Yogin shrinks at present, because of certain moral scruples, from 
divulging his arcana to the crowd, but he recognises that so long 
as he refuses, he has no right to evade the inquisition of the 
metaphysical logician. Atharvan & Svetasvatara having spoken, 
Shankara and Ramanuja must be allowed their arena of verbal 
discussion. 

The metaphysical question involved turns upon the nature 
of Avidya, Nescience, and its possibility in Parabrahman who 
is, after all, absolute, — Absolute Consciousness and therefore 
Absolute Knowledge. It is not sound to say that Parabrahman 
envisaging Maya, becomes capable of Avidya; for envisagement 
of Maya is simply a metaphorical expression for Avidya itself. 
Neither can the Vedantist take refuge in the theologian’s evasion 
of reason by an appeal to lawless Omnipotence, to the Credo 
quia Impossibile. The Eternal is undoubtedly in His own nature 
free and unlimited, but, as undoubtedly, He has deliberately 
bound Himself in His relation to phenomena by certain funda¬ 
mental principles; He has willed that certain things shall not and 
cannot be, and to use a human parallel He is like a King who 
having promulgated a certain code is as much bound by his own 
laws as the meanest subject, or like a poet whose imaginations 
in themselves free, are limited by laws the moment they begin 
to take shape. We may say, theoretically, that God being Om¬ 
nipotent can create something out of nothing, but so long as 
no single clear instance can be given of a something created out 
of nothing, the rule of ex nihilo nihil fit remains an universal 
and fundamental law and to suppose that God has based the 
Universe on a violation of a fundamental law of the Universe, 
is to kick Reason out of the house and slam the door against 
her return. Similarly, if the coexistence of Avidya with Vidya 
in the same field and as it were interpenetrating each other, is 
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against the Law, it does by that very fact become impossible and 
the theory of Maya will then be proved an error; no appeal to 
Omnipotence will save it. 

The objection to Avidya may be stated thus that Absolute 
Knowledge cannot at the same time not know, cannot imagine a 
thing to be real which is not real; for such imagination involves 
an element of self-deception, and self-deception is not possible 
in the Absolute. But is it really a law of consciousness — for 
there lies the point — that things can in no sense be at the same 
time real and unreal, that you cannot by any possibility imagine 
things to be real which at the same time you know perfectly 
well to be unreal? The dualist objector may contend that this 
impossibility is a law of consciousness. The Vedantin replies at 
once, Negatur, your statement is refuted by a host of examples; 
it is inconsistent with universal experience. The most utter and 
avowed unrealities can be and are firmly imagined as realities, 
seen as realities, sensed as realities, conceived as realities without 
the mind for a moment admitting that they are indeed real. The 
mirage of the desert we know after a time to be unreal, but 
even then we see & firmly image it as a reality, admire the green 
beauty of those trees and pant for the cool shining delight of 
those waters. We see dreams and dreams are unrealities, and yet 
some of them at least are at the same time not positive unrealities, 
for they image, and sometimes very exactly, events which have 
happened, are happening or will happen in the future. We see 
the juggler throw a rope in the air, climb up it, kill the boy who 
has preceded him and throw down his bleeding limbs piecemeal 
on the earth; every detail and circumstance of the unreal event 
corresponding to the event as it would have been, were it real; 
we do not imagine it to be unreal while it lasts, and we cannot 
so imagine it; for the visualisation is too clear & consistent, the 
feelings it awakes in us are too vivid, and yet all the time we 
perfectly well know that no such thing is happening. Instances 
of this sort are not easily numbered. 

But these are distant, unimmediate things, and for some of 
them the evidence may not be considered ample. Let us come 
nearer to our daily life. We see a stone and we note its properties 
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of solidity and immobility, nor can we by any persuasion be in¬ 
duced to imagine it as anything else but solid and immobile; and 
we are right, for it is both: and yet we know that its immobility 
and solidity are not real, that it is, and to a vision sensible of the 
infinitesimal would appear, a world of the most active motion, 
of myriads of atoms with spaces betiveen them. Again, if there 
is one thing that is real to me, it is this, that I am vertical and 
upright, whatever the people at the Antipodes may be and that I 
walk in all directions horizontally along the earth; and yet alas! 
I know that I am in reality not vertical but nearer the horizontal, 
walking often vertically up and down the earth, like a fly on the 
wall. I know it perfectly, yet if I were constantly to translate my 
knowledge into imagination, a padded room in Bedlam would 
soon be the only place for me. This is indeed the singular and 
amazing law of our consciousness that it is perfectly capable 
of holding two contradictory conceptions at the same time and 
with equal strength. We accept the knowledge which Science 
places at our disposal, but we perpetually act upon the images 
which Nescience creates. I know that the sun does not rise or 
set, does not move round the earth, does not sail through the 
heavens marking the time of day as it proceeds, but in my daily 
life I act precisely on the supposition that this unreality really 
happens; I hourly and momently conceive it and firmly image it 
as real and sometimes regulate on it my every movement. The 
eternal belligerents, Science and Nescience, have come in this 
matter of the sun’s motion, as in so many others, to a working 
compromise. To me as an untrammelled Will to live who by 
the subtle intellectual part of me, can wander through Eternity 
and place myself as a spectator in the centre of the sun or even 
outside the material Universe the better to observe its motions, 
the phenomenon of the earth’s movement round the sun is the 
reality, and even Nescience consents that I shall work on it as an 
acknowledged fact in the operations of pure intellect; but to me 
as a trammelled body unable to leave the earth and bound down 
in my daily life to the ministry of my senses, the phenomenon 
of the sun’s movement round the earth is the reality and to 
translate my intellectual knowledge into the stuff of my daily 
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imaginations would be intolerably inconvenient; it would take 
my secure resting-place, the earth, from under my feet and make 
havoc of my life in sensation; even Science therefore consents 
that I shall work on the evidence of my senses as an acknowl¬ 
edged fact in my material life of earth-bounded existence. In this 
duplicity of standpoint we see as in a glass darkly some image 
of the manner in which the Absolute wills to be phenomenally 
conditioned; at once knows perfectly what is, yet chooses to 
image what is not, having infinite Science, yet makes room for 
self-limiting Nescience. It is not necessary to labour the point, 
or to range through all scientific knowledge for instances; in the 
light of modern knowledge the objection to the coexistence of 
Vidya & Avidya cannot stand; it is a perpetual fact in the daily 
economy of Consciousness. 

Yes, it may be argued, but this does not establish it as any¬ 
thing more than a possibility in regard to the Absolute. A state of 
things true throughout the range of phenomenal existence, may 
cease to operate at the point where phenomena themselves cease. 
The possibility, however, once granted, Vedanta is entitled to put 
forward Maya as the one successful explanation yet advanced 
of this manifold existence; first, because Maya does explain 
the whole of existence metaphysically and is at the same time 
an universal, scientifically observable fact ranging through the 
whole Universe and fundamentally present in every operation of 
Consciousness; secondly, because it does transcend phenomena 
as well as inform them, it has its absolute as well as its condi¬ 
tioned state and is therefore not only possible in the Absolute 
but must be the Absolute Himself in manifestation; and thirdly, 
because no other possible explanation can logically contain both 
the truth of sheer transcendent Absoluteness of the Brahman and 
the palpable, imperative existence of the phenomenal Universe . 4 
Illogical theories, theories which part company with reason, 
theories which, instead of basing themselves in observed laws, 

4 Of course I am not prepared, in these limits, to develop the final argument; that 
would imply a detailed examination of all metaphysical systems, which would be in 
itself the labour of a lifetime. 
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take their stand in the void, may be had in plenty. Maya is 
no theory but a fact; no mere result of logic or speculation, 
but of careful observation, and yet unassailable by logic and 
unsurpassable by speculation. 

One of the most remarkable manifestations of Avidya in hu¬ 
man consciousness, presenting in its nature and laws of working 
a close analogy to its parent is the power of imagination, — the 
power of bodying forth images which may either be reabsorbed 
into the individual consciousness which gave them forth or out¬ 
last it. Of the latter kind poetical creation is a salient example. At 
a certain time in a certain country one named Shakespeare cre¬ 
ated a new world by the force of his Avidya, his faculty of imag¬ 
ining what is not. That world is as real and unreal today as it was 
when Shakespeare created it or in more accurate Vedantic lan¬ 
guage asrijata, loosed it forth from the causal world within him. 
Within the limits of that world Iago is real to Othello, Othello 
to Desdemona, and all are real to any and every consciousness 
which can for a time abstract itself from this world [of] its self- 
created surroundings and enter the world of Shakespeare. We are 
aware of them, observe them, grow in knowledge about them, 
see them act, hear them speak, feel for their griefs and sorrows; 
and even when we return to our own world, they do not always 
leave us, but sometimes come with us and influence our actions. 
The astonishing power of poetical creation towards moulding 
life and history, has not yet been sufficiently observed; yet it was 
after all Achilles, the swift-footed son of Peleus, who thundered 
through Asia at the head of his legions, dragged Batis at his 
chariot-wheels and hurled the Iranian to his fall, — Achilles, the 
son of Peleus, who never lived except as an image, — nay, does 
not omniscient learning tell us, that even his creator never lived, 
or was only a haphazard assortment of poets who somehow 
got themselves collectively nicknamed Homer! Yet these images, 
which we envisage as real and confess by our words, thoughts, 
feelings, and sometimes even by our actions to be real, are, all 
the time and we know them perfectly well to be as mythical as 
the dream, the mirage and the juggler on his rope. There is no 
Othello, no Iago, no Desdemona but all these are merely varieties 
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of name & form, not of Shakespeare, but in which Shakespeare 
is immanent and which still exist merely because Shakespeare is 
immanent in them. Nevertheless he who best succeeds in imaging 
forth these children of illusion, this strange harmonic Maya, is 
ever adjudged by us to be the best poet, Creator or Maker, 
even though others may link words more sweetly together or 
dovetail incidents more deftly. The parallel between this work 
of imagination and the creation of phenomena and no less be¬ 
tween the relation of the author to his creatures and the relation 
of the Conditioned Brahman to His creatures is astonishingly 
close in most of their details no less than in their general nature. 
Observe for instance that in all that multitude of figures vicious 
& virtuous, wise and foolish, he their creator who gave them 
forth, their Self and reality without whom they cannot exist, is 
unaffected by their crimes and virtues, irresponsible and free. 
The Lord [sentence left incomplete\ 

What then? Is this analogy anything more than poetic fancy, 
or is not after all, the whole idea of Brahman and Maya itself 
a mere poetic fancy? Perhaps, but not more fanciful or unreal, 
in that case, than the Universe itself and its motions; for the 
principle & working of the two are identical. 

Let us ask ourselves, what it is that has happened when a 
great work of creation takes place and how it is that Shake¬ 
speare’s creatures are still living to us, now that Shakespeare 
himself is dead and turned to clay. Singular indeed that Shake¬ 
speare’s creations should be immortal and Shakespeare himself a 
mere shortlived conglomeration of protoplasmic cells! We notice 
first that Shakespeare’s dramatic creatures are only a selection 
or anthology from among the teeming images which peopled 
that wonderful mind; there were thousands of pictures in that 
gallery which were never produced for the admiration of the 
ages. This is a truth to which every creator whether he use stone 
or colour or words for his thought-symbols will bear emphatic 
testimony. There was therefore a subtler and vaster world in 
Shakespeare than the world we know him to have bodied forth 
into tangible material of literature. Secondly we note that all 
these imaginations already existed in Shakespeare unmanifested 
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and unformed before they took shape and body; for certainly 
they did not come from outside. Shakespeare took his materials 
from this legend or that play, this chronicle or that history? 
His framework possibly, but not his creations; Hamlet did not 
come from the legend or the play, nor Cassius or King Henry 
from the history or the chronicle. No, Shakespeare contained in 
himself all his creatures, and therefore transcended & exceeded 
them; he was and is more than they or even than their sum and 
total; for they are merely limited manifestations of him under 
the conditions of time & space, and he would have been the 
same Shakespeare, even if we had not a scene or a line of him 
to know him by; only the world of imagination would have 
remained latent in him instead of manifest, avyakta instead of 
vyakta. Once manifest, his creatures are preserved immortally, 
not by print or manuscript, for the Veda has survived thousands 
of years without print or manuscript, — but, by words, shall we 
say? no, for words or sounds are only the physical substance, 
the atoms out of which their shapes are built, and can be entirely 
rearranged, — by translation, for example — without our losing 
Othello and Desdemona, just as the indwelling soul can take 
a new body without being necessarily changed by the trans¬ 
migration. Othello and Desdemona are embodied in sounds or 
words, but thought is their finer and immortal substance. It is the 
subtler world of thought in Shakespeare from which they have 
been selected and bodied forth in sounds, and into the world of 
thought they originally proceeded from a reservoir of life deeper 
than thought itself, from an ocean of being which our analysis 
has not yet fathomed. 

Now, let us translate these facts into the conceptions of 
Vedanta. Parabrahman self-limited in the name and form of 
Shakespeare, dwells deepest in him invisible to consciousness, 
as the unmanifest world of that something more elemental 
than thought (may it not be causal, elemental Will?), in which 
Shakespeare’s imaginations lie as yet unformed and undifferen¬ 
tiated; then he comes to a surface of consciousness visible to 
Shakespeare as the inwardly manifest world of subtle matter or 
thought in which those imaginations take subtle thought-shapes 
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& throng; finally, he rises to a surface of consciousness visible 
to others besides Shakespeare as the outwardly manifest world, 
manifest in sound, in which a select number of these imagina¬ 
tions are revealed to universal view. These mighty images live 
immortally in our minds because Parabrahman in Shakespeare 
is the same as Parabrahman in ourselves; and because Shake¬ 
speare’s thought is, therefore, water of the same etheric ocean 
as that which flows through our brains. Thought, in fact, is one, 
although to be revealed to us, it has to be bodied forth and take 
separate shapes in sound forms which we are accustomed to 
perceive and understand. Brahman-Brahma as Thought Creative 
in Shakespeare brings them forth, Brahman-Vishnu as Thought 
Preservative in us maintains them, Brahman-Rudra as Thought 
Destructive or Oblivion will one day destroy them; but in all 
these operations Brahman is one, Thought is one, even as all the 
Oceans are one. Shakespeare’s world is in every way a parable 
of ours. There is, however, a distinction — Shakespeare could 
not body forth his images into forms palpable in gross matter 
either because, as other religions believe, that power is denied 
to man, [orj because, as Vedantism suggests, mankind has not 
risen as yet to that pitch of creative force. 

There is one class of phenomena however in which this 
defect of identity between individual Imagination and univer¬ 
sal Avidya seems to be filled up. The mind can create under 
certain circumstances images surviving its own dissolution or 
departure, which do take some kind of form in gross matter or 
at least matter palpable to the gross senses. For the phenomena 
of apparition there is an accumulating mass of evidence. Ortho¬ 
dox Science prefers to ignore the evidence, declines to believe 
that a prima facie case has been made out for investigation and 
shuts the gate on farther knowledge with a triple polysyllabic 
key, mysticism, coincidence, hallucination. Nevertheless, inves¬ 
tigated or not, the phenomena persist in occurring! Hauntings, 
for example, for which there are only scattered indications in 
Europe, are in India, owing to the more strenuous psychical 
force and more subtle psychical sensitiveness of our physical 
organisation, fairly common. In these hauntings we have a signal 
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instance of the triumph of imagination. In the majority of cases 
they are images created by dying or doomed men in their agony 
which survive the creator, some of them visible, some audible, 
some both visible and audible, and in rare cases in an unearthly, 
insufficient, but by no means inefficient manner, palpable. The 
process of their creation is in essence the same as attends the 
creation of poetry or the creation of the world; it is tapas or 
tapasya, — not penance as English scholars will strangely insist 
on translating it, but HEAT, a tremendous concentration of will, 
which sets the whole being in a flame, masses all the faculties 
in closed ranks and hurls them furiously on a single objective. 
By tapas the world was created; by tapas, says the Moondaca, 
creative Brahman is piled up, chiyate, gathered & intensified; 
by tapas the rush of inspiration is effected. This tapas may 
be on the material plane associated with purpose or entirely 
dissociated from purpose. In the case of intense horror or grief, 
fierce agony or terrible excitement on the verge of death it is 
totally dissociated from any material purpose, it is what would 
be ordinarily called involuntary, but it receives from its origin 
an intensity so unparalleled as to create living images of itself 
which remain & act long after the source has been dissolved 
or stilled by death. Such is the ultimate power of imagination, 
though at present it cannot be fully used on the material plane 
except in a random, fortuitous and totally unpurposed manner. 

In the manner of its working, then, Imagination is a carefully 
executed replica of Avidya; and if other marks of her essential 
identity with Avidya are needed, they can be found. Both are, for 
instance, preponderatingly purposeless. The workings of imag¬ 
ination are often totally dissociated, on the material plane at 
least, from any intelligible purpose and though it is quite possible 
that the latent part of our consciousness which works below the 
surface, may have sometimes a purpose of which the superficial 
part is not aware, yet in the most ordinary workings of Imagi¬ 
nation, an absolute purposelessness is surely evident. Certainly, 
if not purposelessness there is colossal waste. A few hundreds 
of images were selected from Shakespeare’s mind for a defi¬ 
nite artistic purpose, but the thousands that never found verbal 
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expression, many of them with as splendid potentialities as those 
which did materialize in Hamlet and Macbeth seem to have risen 
& perished without any useful purpose. The same wastefulness is 
shown by Nature in her works; how many millions of lives does 
she not shower forth that a few may be selected for the purposes 
of evolution! Yet when she chooses to work economically and 
with set purpose, she like Imagination can become a scrupulous 
miser of effort and show herself possessed of a magical swiftness 
and sureness in shaping the means to the end. Neither Nature 
nor Imagination, therefore, can be supposed to be blind, random 
energies proceeding from an ungoverned force and teleological 
only by accident. Their operations are obviously guided by an 
Intelligence as perfectly capable, when it so wills, of purposing, 
planning, fitting its means to its ends, economising its materials 
and labour as any intelligent and careful workman in these days 
of science and method. We need therefore some explanation 
why this great universal Intelligence should not be, as a careful 
workman, always, not occasionally, economical of its materials 
and labour. Is not the truth this that Nature is not universally 
and in all her works teleological, that purpose is only one minor 
part of existence more concentrated than most and therefore 
more intense and triumphant, while for the greater part of her 
universal operation we must find another explanation than the 
teleological? or rather [one that] will at once contain and exceed 
the teleological? If it had only been Shakespeare, Michelan¬ 
gelo, Edison, Beethoven, Napoleon, Schopenhauer, the creators 
in poetry, art, science, music, life or thought, who possessed 
imagination, we might then have found an use for their unused 
imaginations in the greater preparatory richness they gave to 
the soil from which a few exquisite flowers were to spring. The 
explanation might not be a good one, little more indeed than 
a poetical fancy, but it could have passed for want of a better. 
But every human being possesses the divine faculty, more or less 
developed; every mind is a teeming world of imaginations; and 
indeed, imagination for imagination the opium-smoker’s is more 
vivid, fertile and gorgeous than Shakespeare’s. Yet hardly in one 
case out of a thousand are these imaginations of use to the world 
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or anything but a practical hindrance or at best a purposeless 
pastime to the dreamer. Imagination is a fundamental energy of 
consciousness, and this marvellous, indomitable energy works 
on without caring whether she is put to use or misuse or no 
use at all; she exists merely for the sake of delight in her own 
existence. Here I think we touch bottom. Imagination is out¬ 
side purpose, sometimes above, sometimes below it, sometimes 
united with it, because she is an inherent energy not of some 
great teleological Master-Workman, but of Ananda, the Bliss of 
existence or Will to live, and beyond this delight in existence 
she has no reason for being. In the same way Maya, the infinite 
creative energy which peoples the phenomenal Universe, is really 
some force inherent in the infinite Will to be; and it is for this 
reason that her operations seem so wasteful from the standpoint 
of utilitarian economy; for she cares nothing about utilitarian¬ 
ism or economy and is only obeying her fundamental impulse 
towards phenomenal existence, consciousness, and the pleasure 
of conscious existence. So far as she has a purpose, it is this, and 
all the teleologic element in Nature has simply this end, to find 
more perfect surroundings or more exquisite means or wider 
opportunities or a grander gust and scope for the pleasure of 
conscious phenomenal existence. Yet the deepest bliss is after all 
that which she left and to which she will return, not the broken 
and pain-bounded bliss of finite life, but the perfect and infinite 
Bliss of transcendent undivided and illimitable consciousness. 
She seeks for a while to find perfect bliss by finite means and in 
finite things, the heaven of the socialist or anarchist, the heaven 
of the artist, the heaven of knowledge, the heaven of thought, 
or a heaven in some other world; but one day she realises that 
great truth, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” and to 
that after all she returns. This is Maya. 

One metaphysical test remains to be satisfied before we can 
be sure that Avidya and Vidya, the outcurve and incurve of 
Maya, go back to something eternally existent in the Absolute 
and are not created by phenomenal causes. If inherent in the 
Absolute, Maya must culminate in conceptions that are them¬ 
selves absolute, infinite and unconditioned. Vidya tapers off into 
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infinity in the conceptions, SAT or Pure Existence, CHIT or Pure 
Consciousness, ANANDA or Pure Bliss; Avidya rises at her apex 
into ASAT, Nothingness, ACHETANAM, Non-sentience, NIRANAN- 
DAM, Blisslessness or Misery. Nothingness & Non-sentience are 
certainly absolute conceptions, infinite and unconditioned; but 
the third term of the negative Trinity gives us pause. Absolute 
pain, blank infinite unconditioned and unrelieved Misery is a 
conception which Reason shies at and Consciousness refuses, 
violently refuses to admit as a possibility. A cypher if you like to 
make metaphysical calculations with, but by itself sheer nought, 
nowhere discoverable as existing or capable of existence. Yet if 
infinite misery could be, it would in the very act of being merge 
into Nothingness, it would lose its name in the very moment 
of becoming absolute. As a metaphysical conception we may 
then admit Absolute Blisslessness as a valid third term of the 
negative Trinity, not as a real or possible state, for no one of the 
three is a real or possible state. The unreality comes home to us 
most in the third term, just as reality comes home to us most 
in the third term of the positive Trinity, because Bliss and its 
negative blisslessness appeal to us on the material plane vividly 
and sensibly; the others touch us more indirectly, on the psychic 
& causal planes. Yet the Nothingness of nothingness is taught 
us by Science, and the unreality of non-sentience will become 
clear when the nature of sentience is better understood. 

It will be said that the escape from pleasure as well as pain is 
after all the common goal of Buddhism & Vedanta. True, escape 
from limited pleasure which involves pain, escape from pain 
which is nothing but the limitation of pleasure. Both really seek 
absolute absence of limitation which is not a negative condition, 
but a positive, infinity and its unspeakable, unmixed bliss; their 
escape from individuality does not lead them into nothingness, 
but into infinite existence, their escape from sensation does not 
purpose the annihilation of sentience but pure absolute con¬ 
sciousness as its goal. Not ASAD ACHETANAM NIRANANDAM, but 
SACCHIDANANDAM is the great Reality to which Jivatman rises 
to envisage, the TAT or sole Thing-in-itself to whom by the force 
of Vidya he tends ever to return. 
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Chapter VII 

The Triple Brahman 

Parabrahman is now on the way to phenomenal manifestation; 
the Absolute Shakespeare of Existence, the infinite Kavi, Thinker 
& Poet, is, by the mere existence of the eternal creative force 
Maya, about to shadow forth a world of living realities out of 
Himself which have yet no independent existence. He becomes 
phenomenally a Creator & Container of the Universe, though 
really He is what He ever was, absolute and unchanged. To 
understand why and how the Universe appears what it is, we 
have deliberately to abandon our scientific standpoint of tran¬ 
scendental knowledge and speaking the language of Nescience, 
represent the Absolute as limiting Itself, the One becoming the 
Many, the pure ultra-Spiritual unrefining Itself into the mental 
and material. We are like the modern astrologer who, knowing 
perfectly well that the earth moves round the sun, must yet 
persist in speaking of the Sun as moving and standing in this 
part of the heavens or that other, because he has to do with 
the relative positions of the Sun and planets with regard to 
men living in the earth and not with the ultimate astronomical 
realities. 

From this point of view we have to begin with a dualism of 
the thing and its shadow, Purusha & Prakriti, commonly called 
spirit and matter. Properly speaking, the distinction is illusory, 
since there is nothing which is exclusively spirit or exclusively 
matter, nor can the Universe be strictly parcelled out between 
these; from the point of view of Reality spirit and matter are not 
different but the same. We may say, if we like, that the entire 
Universe is matter and spirit does not exist; we may say, if we 
like, that the entire Universe is spirit and matter does not exist. 
In either case we are merely multiplying words without counsel, 
ignoring the patent fact visible throughout the Universe that both 
spirit and matter exist and are indissolubly welded, precisely 
because they are simply one thing viewed from two sides. The 
distinction between them is one of the primary dualisms and a 
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first result of the great Ignorance. Maya works out in name and 
form as material; Maya works out in the conceiver of name and 
form as spiritual. Purusha is the great principle or force whose 
presence is necessary to awake creative energy and send it out 
working into and on shapes of matter. For this reason Purusha 
is the name usually applied to the Conditioned Brahman in His 
manifestations; but it is always well to remember that the Primal 
Existence turned towards manifestation has a double aspect, 
Male and Female, positive and negative; He is the origin of the 
birth of things and He is the receptacle of the birth and it is to the 
Male aspect of Himself that the word Purusha predominatingly 
applies. The image often applied to these relations is that of 
the man casting his seed into the woman; his duty is merely to 
originate the seed and deposit it, but it is the woman’s duty to 
cherish the seed, develop it, bring it forth and start it on its career 
of manifested life. The seed, says the Upanishad, is the self of 
the Male, it is spirit, and being cast into the Female, Prakriti, it 
becomes one with her and therefore does her no hurt; spirit takes 
the shaping appearance of matter and does not break up the ap¬ 
pearances of matter, but develops under their law. The Man and 
the Woman, universal Adam and Eve, are really one and each is 
incomplete without the other, barren without the other, inactive 
without the other. Purusha the Male, God, is that side of the One 
which gives the impulse towards phenomenal existence; Prakriti 
the Female, Nature, is that side which is and evolves the material 
of phenomenal existence; both of them are therefore unborn & 
eternal. The Male is Purusha, he who lurks in the Wide; the Fe¬ 
male is Prakriti, the working of the Male, and sometimes called 
Rayi, the universal movement emanating from the quiescent 
Male. Purusha is therefore imaged as the Enjoyer, Prakriti as the 
enjoyed; Purusha as the Witness, Prakriti as the phenomena he 
witnesses; Purusha as the getter or father of things, Prakriti as 
their bearer or mother. And there are many other images the 
Upanishad employs, Purusha, for instance, symbolising Himself 
in the Sun, the father of life, and Prakriti in the Earth, the bearer 
of life. It is necessary thus clearly to define Purusha from the 
first in order to avoid confusion in endeavouring to grasp the 
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development of Maya as the Upanishads describe it. 

Parabrahman in the course of evolving phenomena enters 
into three states or conditions which are called in one passage 
his three habitations and, by a still more suggestive figure, his 
three states of dream. The first condition is called avyakta, the 
state previous to manifestation, in which all things are involved, 
but in which nothing is expressed or imaged, the state of ideality, 
undifferentiated but pregnant of differentiation, just as the seed 
is pregnant of the bark, sap, pith, fibre, leaf, fruit and flower and 
all else that unites to make the conception of a tree; just as the 
protoplasm is pregnant of all the extraordinary variations of an¬ 
imal life. It is, in its objective aspect, the seed-state of things. The 
objective possibility, and indeed necessity of such a condition of 
the whole Universe, cannot be denied; for this is the invariable 
method of development which the operations of Nature show to 
us. Evolution does not mean that out of protoplasm as a material 
so many organisms have been created or added by an outside 
power, but that they have been developed out of the protoplasm; 
and if developed, they were already there existent, and have been 
manifested by some power dwelling and working in the proto¬ 
plasm itself. But open up the protoplasm, as you will, you will 
not find in it the rudiments of the organs and organisms it will 
hereafter develop. So also though the protoplasm and everything 
else is evolved out of ether, yet no symptom of them would yield 
themselves up to an analytical research into ether. The organs 
and organisms are in the protoplasm, the leaf, flower, fruit in 
the seed and all forms in the ether from which they evolve, in 
an undifferentiated condition and therefore defy the method of 
analysis which is confined to the discovery of differences. This 
is the state called involution. So also ether itself, gross or subtle, 
and all that evolves from ether is involved in Avyakta; they are 
present but they can never be discovered there because there 
[they] are undifferentiated. Plato’s world of ideas is a confused 
attempt to arrive at this condition of things, confused because it 
unites two incompatible things, the conditions of Avyakta and 
those of the next state presided over by Hir any agar bha. 

The question then arises, what is the subjective aspect of 
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Parabrahman in the state of Avyakta? The organs and organisms 
are evolved out of protoplasm and forms out of ether by a power 
which resides and works in them, and that power must be intel¬ 
ligent consciousness unmanifested; must, because it is obviously 
a power that can plan, arrange and suit means to ends; must 
because otherwise the law of subtler involving grosser cannot 
obtain. If matter is all, then from the point of view of matter, 
the gross is more real because more palpable than the subtle and 
unreality cannot develop reality; it is intelligent consciousness 
and nothing else we know of that not only has the power of 
containing at one and the same time the gross & the subtle, but 
does consistently proceed in its method of creation or evolution 
from vagueness to precision, from no-form to form and from 
simple form to complex form. If the discoveries of Science mean 
anything and are not a chaos, an illusion or a chimaera, they can 
only mean the existence of an intelligent consciousness present 
and working in all things. Parabrahman therefore is present 
subjectively even in the condition of Avyakta no less than in 
the other conditions as intelligent consciousness and therefore 
as bliss. 

For the rest, we are driven to the use of metaphors, and 
since metaphors must be used, one will do as well as another, 
for none can be entirely applicable. Let us then image Avyakta 
as an egg, the golden egg of the Puranas, full of the waters 
of undifferentiated existence and divided into two halves, the 
upper or luminous half filled with the upper waters of subjective 
ideation, the lower or tenebrous half with the lower waters of 
objective ideation. In the upper half Purusha is concealed as 
the final cause of things; it is there that is formed the idea of 
undifferentiated, eternal, infinite, universal Spirit. In the lower 
half he is concealed as Prakriti, the material cause of things; 
it is there that is formed the idea of undifferentiated, eternal, 
infinite, universal matter, with the implications Time, Space and 
Causality involved in its infinity. It is represented mythologically 
by Vishnu on the causal Ocean sitting on the hood of Ananta, 
the infinite snake whose endless folds are Time, and are also 
Space and are also Causality, these three being fundamentally 
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one, — a Trinity. In the upper half Parabrahman is still utterly 
Himself, but with a Janus face, one side contemplating the Ab¬ 
solute Reality which He is, the other envisaging Maya, looking 
on the endless procession of her works not yet as a reality, but 
as a phantasmagoria. In the lower half, if we may use a daring 
metaphor, Parabrahman forgets Himself. He is subjectively in 
the state corresponding to utter sleep or trance from which 
when a man awakes he can only realise that he was and that 
he was in a state of bliss resulting from the complete absence of 
limitation; that he was conscious in that state, follows from his 
realisation of blissful existence, but the consciousness is not a 
part of his realisation. This concealment of Consciousness is a 
characteristic of the seed-state of things and it is what is meant 
by saying that when Parabrahman enters into matter as Prakriti, 
He forgets Himself. 

Of such a condition, the realisations of consciousness do not 
return to us, we can have no particular information. The Yogin 
passes through it on his way to the Eternal, but he hastens to 
this goal and does not linger in it; not only so, but absorption 
in this stage is greatly dreaded except as a temporary necessity; 
for if the soul finally leaves the body in that condition, it must 
recommence the cycle of evolution all over again; for it has 
identified itself with the seed state of things and must follow the 
nature of Avyakta which is to start on the motions of Evolution 
by the regular order of universal manifestation. This absorption 
is called the Prakriti laya or absorption in Prakriti. The Yogin 
can enter into this state of complete Nescience or Avidya and 
remain there for centuries, but if by any chance his body is 
preserved and he returns to it, he brings nothing back to the 
store of our knowledge on this side of Avyakta. 

Parabrahman in the state of Avyakta Purusha is known as 
Prajna, the Master of Prajna, Eternal Wisdom or Providence, for 
it is here that He orders and marshals before Himself like a great 
poet planning a wonderful masterpiece in his mind, the eternal 
laws of existence and the unending procession of the worlds. 
Vidya and Avidya are here perfectly balanced, the former still 
and quiescent though comprehensive, the latter not yet at active 
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work, waiting for the command, Let there be darkness. And then 
the veil of darkness, Vidya seems to be in abeyance, and from 
the disturbance of the balance results inequality; then out of the 
darkness Eternal Wisdom streams forth to its task of creation 
and Hiranyagarbha, the Golden Child, is born. 



An Incomplete Work of 
Vedantic Exegesis 

Book II 

The Nature of God 


Chapter I 

The view of cosmic evolution which has been set forth in the first 
book of this exegesis , 1 may seem deficient to the ordinary reli¬ 
gious consciousness which is limited & enslaved by its creeds and 
to which its particular way of worship is a master and not a ser¬ 
vant, because it leaves no room for a “Personal” God. The idea 
of a Personal God is, however, a contradiction in terms. God is 
Universal, he is Omnipresent, Infinite, not subject to limits. This 
all religions confess, but the next moment they nullify their con¬ 
fession by assuming in Him a Personality. The Universal cannot 
be personal, the Omnipresent cannot be excluded from any thing 
or creature in the world He universally pervades and possesses. 
The moment we attribute certain qualities to God, we limit Him 
and create a double principle in the world. Yet no religion 2 

Brahman, we have seen, is the Universal Consciousness which Is 
and delights in Being; impersonal, infinite, eternal, omnipresent, 
sole-existing, the One than whom there is no other, and all things 
and creatures have only a phenomenal existence [inj Brahman 
and by Brahman. 

In the Vedantic theory of this Universe and its view of the nature 
of the Brahman and Its relations to the phenomena that make 
up this Universe, there is one initial paradox from which the 


1 This first book was not written or has not survived. — Ed. 

2 After this incomplete sentence, the rest of the notebook page was left blank. — Ed. 
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whole Vedantic philosophy, religion and ethics take their start. 
We have seen that in existence as we see it there is Something 
that is eternal, immutable and one, to which we give the name 
of Brahman, amidst an infinite deal that is transient, mutable 
and multifold. Brahman as the eternal, immutable and one, is 
not manifest but latent; It supports, contains and pervades the 
changing & unstable Universe and gives it eternity as a whole 
in spite [of thej transience of its parts, unity as a whole in spite 
of the multiplicity of its parts, immutability as a whole in spite 
of the mutability of its parts. Without It the persistence of the 
Universe would be inexplicable, but itself is not visible, nameable 
or definable except as Sacchidanandam, absolute and therefore 
unnameable and indefinable self-existence, self-awareness, self¬ 
bliss. But when we ask what is it then which is mutable, transient, 
multiple, and whether this is something other than and different 
from Brahman, we get the reply that this also is Brahman and 
that there can be nothing other than Brahman, because Brah¬ 
man is the One without a second, ekamevadwitiyam. This one, 
eternal, immutable became the many who are transient and mu¬ 
table, but this becoming is not real, only phenomenal. Just as all 
objects & substances are phenomena of and in the single, eternal 
& unchanging ether, so are all existences animate or inanimate, 
corporeal, psychical or spiritual phenomena of and in Brahman. 
This phenomenal change of the One into the Many, the Eternal 
into the perishable, the Immutable into the everchanging, is a 
supreme paradox but a paradox which all scientific investigation 
shows to be the one fundamental fact of the Universe. Science 
considers the One eternal & permanent reality to be eternal 
Matter, Vedanta for reasons already stated holds it to be eter¬ 
nal Consciousness of which Spirit-Matter are in phenomena the 
positive-negative aspects. This Brahman, this Sacchidanandam, 
this eternal Consciousness unknowable, unnameable and inde¬ 
finable, which reason cannot analyse, nor imagination put into 
any shape, nor the mind and senses draw within their jurisdic¬ 
tion, is the Transcendent Reality which alone truly exists. The 
sole existence of this Turiya Brahman or Transcendent Eternal 
Consciousness is the basis of the Adwaita philosophy. 
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But where in all this is there any room for religion, for 
the spirit of man, for any idea of God? Who is the Lord, Isha, 
Maheshwar, Vishnu, Rudra, Indra, the Lord of the Illusion, the 
Ruler, the Mighty One of which all the Upanishads speak? Who 
is this triple Prajna-Hiranyagarbha-Virat? Who is this twofold 
Purusha-Prakriti, God & Nature, without which the existence 
of the phenomenal world and consciousness in matter would 
not be intelligible or conceivable? To whom does the Bhakti of 
the Bhakta, to whom do the works of the Karmayogin direct 
themselves? Why and Whom do men worship? What is it to 
which the human self rises in Yoga? The answer is that this also 
is Brahman, — Brahman not in His absolute Self but in relation 
to the infinite play of multiplicity, mobility, mortality which He 
has phenomenally created for His own delight on the surface of 
His really eternal immutable & single existence. Above is the 
eternal surge, the innumerable laughters of the million-crested, 
multitudinous, ever-marching, ever-shifting wilderness of waves; 
below is the silent, motionless, unchanging rest of the Ocean’s 
immeasurable and unvisited depths. The rest and immobility is 
the Sea, and the mutable stir and motion of the waves is also the 
Sea, and as the Sea is to its waves, so is Brahman to His creation. 
What is the relation of the Sea of Brahman to its waves? Brahman 
is the One Self and all the rest, innumerable souls of creatures 
and innumerable forms of things are His Maya, illusions which 
cannot be eternal and therefore cannot be true, because there 
is only One Eternal; the One Self is real, all else is unreal and 
ends. This is Adwaita. But even though Brahman be the One 
Self, He has become Many by His own Iccha or Will and the 
exercise of His Will is not for a moment or limited by time 
& space or subject to fatigue, but for ever. He is eternal and 
therefore His Iccha is eternal and the Many Selves which live 
in Him by His Iccha are eternal and do not perish, for they 
also being really Brahman the Self are indistinguishable from 
Him in nature and though their bodies, mind-forms and all else 
may perish, cannot themselves perish. He may draw them into 
Himself in utter communion, but He can also release them again 
into separate communion, and this is actually what happens. All 
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else is transient and changes & passes, but the Self that is One 
and the Self that is Many are both of them real and eternal; and 
still they are One Self. This is Visishtadwaita. This eternity of the 
One Self and eternity of the Many-Selves shows that both are real 
without beginning and without end and the difference between 
them is therefore without beginning and end. The One is true 
and the Many are true, and the One is not and cannot be the 
Many, though the Many live in and for the One. This is Dwaita. 

The only tests to which we can subject these three inter¬ 
pretations of the relation between the One and the Many, all 
of which are equally logical and therefore equally valid to the 
reason, are the statements of the Upanishads and the Gita and 
the experiences of Yoga when the Jivatman or individual Self 
is in direct communion with the Paramatman or Supreme Uni¬ 
versal Self and aware therefore of its real relations to Him. The 
supreme experience of Yoga is undoubtedly the state of complete 
identification in Sacchidananda in which the Jivatman becomes 
purely self-existent, self-aware and self-joyous and phenomenal 
existence no longer is. Adwaita, therefore, is true according to 
the experience of Yoga. On the other hand the Jivatman can 
come out of this state and return into phenomenal existence, and 
there is also another Yogic state in which it is doubly conscious of 
its reality apart from the world and its reality in the world or can 
see the Universe at will in itself or outside itself possessing and 
enjoying it as an omniscient, omnipotent, all-seeing, all-hearing, 
all-conscious Being; Visishtadwaita therefore is also true. Finally, 
there is the state in which the Jivatman is entirely aware only 
of itself and the Paramatman and lives in a state of exalted love 
and adoration of the Eternal Being; and without this state 3 

To put the individual Self in intimate relation with the Eternal is 
the aim of Hindu life, its religion, its polity, its ethics. Morality is 
not for its own sake, nor for the pleasures of virtue, nor for any 
reward here or in another life, nor for the sake of society; these 

3 This sentence was not completed; the rest of this notebook page and the next were 
left blank. — Ed. 
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are false aims and false sanctions. Its true aim is a preparation 
and purification of the soul to fit it for the presence of God. The 
sense-obscured, limited and desire-driven individual self must 
raise itself out of the dark pit of sense-obsession into the clear 
air of the spirit, must disembarrass itself of servile bondage 
to bodily, emotional & intellectual selfishness and assume the 
freedom & royalty of universal love and beneficence, must ex¬ 
pand itself from the narrow, petty, inefficient ego till it becomes 
commensurate with the infinite, all-powerful, omnipresent Self 
of All; then is its aim of existence attained, then is its pilgrimage 
ended. This may be done by realising the Eternal in oneself by 
knowledge, by realising oneself in Him by Love as God the 
Beloved, or by realising Him as the Lord of all in His universe 
and all its creatures by works. This realisation is the true crown 
of any ethical system. Lor whether we hold the aim of morality 
to be the placing of oneself in harmony with eternal laws, or the 
fulfilment of man’s nature, or the natural evolution of man in 
the direction of his highest faculties, Hinduism will not object 
but it insists that the Law with which man must put himself into 
relation is the Eternal in the universe, that in this permanent 
and stable Truth man’s nature fulfils itself out of the transient 
seemings of his daily existence and that to this goal his evolution 
moves. This consummation may be reached by ethical means 
through a certain manner of action and a certain spirit in action 
which is the essence of Karmamarga, the Way of Works, one 
of the three ways by which the spirit of man may see, embrace 
& become God. The first law of Karmamarga is to give up the 
natural desire for the fruits of our works and surrender all we 
do, think, feel and are into the keeping of the Eternal, and the 
second is to identify ourself with all creatures in the Universe 
both individually and collectively, realising our larger Self in 
others. These two laws of action together make what is called 
Karmayoga or the putting of ourselves into relation with that 
which is Eternal by means of and in our works. Before, then, we 
can understand what Karmayoga is, we must understand entirely 
and utterly what is this Eternal Being with whom we must put 
ourselves in relation and what are His relations with our self, 
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with the phenomena of the Universe and with the creatures 
that people it. The Vedantic knowledge of Brahman, the Vedan¬ 
tic Cosmogony, the Vedantic explanation of the coexistence of 
Brahman with the Universe, the Eternal with the Transient, the 
Transcendent with the Phenomenal, the One with the Many, are 
what we have first to study. 


Chapter II 

The Brahman in His Universe 

Three verses of the Isha Upanishad describe directly the Brahman 
& His relations with the Universe, the [fourth] and [fifth:] 

Anejad ekam manaso javiyo nainad devd apnuvan purvam 

arsat 

Tad dbavato ’nydn atyeti tistbat tasminn apo mdtarisvd 

dadhati. 

Tad ejati tannaijati tad dure tadvantike 

Tad antar asya sarvasya tad u sarvasydsya bdhyatah. 

and the [eighth:] 

Sa paryagdcchukram akdyam avranam asndviram 

suddham apapaviddham 

Kavir manisi paribhuh svayambhur ydtbatatbyato ’rtbdn 
vyadadbdccbasvatibbyab samdbhyah. 

We may for the present postpone the minuter consideration of 
the last verse and proceed on the basis of the earlier two alone. 

The first conclusion of Vedanta is that the Brahman in this 
shifting, multifold, mutable Universe is One, stable & unmoving, 
therefore permanent and unchanging. 


The second conclusion of Vedanta is that Brahman pervades this 
Universe & possesses it. 
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The third conclusion of Vedanta is that Brahman which per¬ 
vades, possesses, causes and governs the world is the same as 
the Absolute Transcendental Existence of which metaphysics 
speaks. Of this Transcendental Existence Vedanta always speaks 
in the neuter as Tat, that or it; of the Eternal Will which pervades 
& governs the Universe it speaks in the masculine as *r, Tie. But 
in the [fourth] verse we find that to Tat are attributed that univer¬ 
sal action and pervasiveness which is properly only attributable 
to 3 T, the Eternal & Elniversal Will; the identification of the two 
could not be more complete. It is yet more strikingly brought 
out in the [eighth] verse where the description of the cosmical 
action of Brahman begins with ’T but the negative attributes of 
this masculine subject immediately following are in the neuter 
as appropriate only to the Conditionless Brahman and those 
that follow later on & apply to the Universal Will revert to the 
masculine, — all without any break in the sentence. 


The fourth conclusion of the Vedanta is that Brahman [is] not 
only the Absolute Transcendental Self, not only the One, Stable 
Immutable Reality in the phenomenal Universe, not only per¬ 
vades, possesses, causes and governs it as an Eternal Universal 
Will, but contains and in a figurative sense is it as its condi¬ 
tion, continent, material cause and informing force. Tasminnapo 
mdtarisva dadhati. It is in this infinitely motionless etc. 
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Book III 

Brahman in the individual Self 


Chapter I 

We have now ascertained in some detail the nature of the Vedan¬ 
tic Cosmogony and have some idea of the relations of Brahman 
to His universe; but to us human beings, the crown and last 
glorious evolution of conscious phenomenal existence in psycho¬ 
physical matter, the real question of interest is not a knowledge 
of the nature of the Universe for its own sake, but a knowledge 
of our selves. yvwGi ctsccutov, Know thyself, is still and always 
the supreme command for humanity, and if we seek to know the 
universe, it is because that knowledge is necessary to the more 
important knowledge of ourselves. Science has adopted a differ¬ 
ent view; looking only at man as a separate bodily organism it 
fairly enough regards the Universe as more important than man 
and seeks to study its laws for their own sake. But still it remains 
true that humanity persists in its claim and that only those dis¬ 
coveries of the physicist, the zoologist and the chemist have been 
really fruitful which have helped man practically to master phys¬ 
ical nature or to understand the laws of his own life and progress. 
Whatever moralist or philosopher may say, Yajnavalkya’s great 
dictum remains true that whatever man thinks or feels or does 
he thinks, feels & does not for any other purpose or creature 
but for the sake of his Self. The supreme question therefore yet 
remains imperfectly answered, “So much then for Brahman and 
the Universe; but what of the things we have cherished so long, 
what of religion, what of God, what of the human soul?” To 
some extent the answer to this question has been foreshadowed, 
but before we get our foundations right for the structure of a 
higher ethical conception of life and conduct, we must probe to 
the core in comparison with the current and longstanding ideas 
on the subject the nature of the Supreme Being as set forth by the 
Vedanta and His relations to the individual self in man which are 
the chief preoccupation of religion. We may postpone till later 
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the question whether ethics can or cannot be satisfactorily based 
on a materialistic interpretation of the world and nonreligious 
sanctions and aims. 

A question of the first importance arises at once, how far 
does the Vedanta sanction the ordinary ideas of God as a Per¬ 
sonal Active Being with definite qualities which is all the average 
religionist understands by the Divine Idea? Whether we regard 
him with the Jews as a God of Power and Might & Wrath and 
Justice, or with the Moslems as God the Judge and Governor 
and Manager of the world or with the early Christians as a God 
of Love, yet all agree in regarding Him as a Person, definable, 
imaginable, limited in His Nature by certain qualities though not 
limited in His Powers, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent & 
yet by a mysterious paradox quite separate from His creatures 
and His world. He creates, judges, punishes, rewards, favours, 
condemns, loves, hates, is pleased, is angry, for all the world 
like a man of unlimited powers, and is indeed a Superior Man, 
a shadow of man’s soul thrown out on the huge background of 
the Universe. The intellectual and moral difficulties of this con¬ 
ception are well-known. An Omnipotent God of Love, in spite 
of all glosses, remains inconsistent with the anguish and misery, 
the red slaughter and colossal sum of torture and multitudi¬ 
nous suffering which pervades this world and is the condition 
of its continuance; an Omnipotent God of Justice who created 
& caused sin, yet punishes man for falling into the traps He 
has Himself set, is an infinite & huge inconsistency, an insane 
contradiction in terms; a God of wrath, a jealous God, who 
favours & punishes according to His caprice, fumes over in¬ 
sults and preens Himself at the sound of praise is much lower 
than the better sort of men and, as an inferior, unworthy of 
the adoration of the saints. An omnipresent God cannot be 
separate from His world, an infinite God cannot be limited 
in Time or Space or qualities. Intellectually the whole concept 
becomes incredible. Science, Philosophy, the great creeds which 
have set Knowledge as the means of salvation, have always been 
charged with atheism because they deny these conceptions of 
the Divine Nature. Science and Philosophy & Knowledge take 
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their revenge by undermining the faith of the believers in the 
ordinary religions through an exposure of the crude and semi¬ 
savage nature of the ideas which religion has woven together 
into a bizarre texture of clumsy paradoxes and dignified with 
the name of God. They show triumphantly that the ordinary 
conceptions of God when analysed are incredible to the intellect, 
unsatisfactory and sometimes revolting to the moral sense and, 
if they succeed in one or two cases in satisfying the heart, succeed 
only by magnificently ignoring the claims of the reason. They 
find it an easy task to show that the attempts of theologians 
to reconcile the difficulties they have created are childish to the 
trained reason and can find no acceptance with any honest and 
candid intellect. Theology in vain denies the right of reason to 
speak in matters of spiritual truth, and demands that the incred¬ 
ible should be believed. Reason is too high a faculty to be with 
impunity denied its rights. In thus destroying the unsatisfactory 
intellectual conceptions with which it has been sought to bring 
the Eternal Being into the province of the reasoning powers, the 
core & essence of popular religion which is true and necessary 
to humanity is discredited along with its imperfect coverings; 
materialism establishes itself for a while as the human creed 
and the intellect of man holds despotic empire for a while at 
the expense of his heart and his ethical instincts, until Nature 
revenges itself and saves the perishing soul of mankind by flood¬ 
ing the world with a religious belief which seeks to satisfy the 
heart and the ethical instincts only and mocks at and tramples 
upon the claims of the intellect. In this unnatural duel between 
faculties which should work harmoniously for our development, 
the internal peace and progress of the human self is marred & 
stunted. Much that has been gained is repeatedly being lost and 
has to be recovered with great difficulty and not always in its 
entirety. 

If reason unaided could solve the enigma of the world, it 
would be a different matter. But the reason is able only to 
form at the best an intellectually possible or logically consis¬ 
tent conception of the Eternal in the Universe; it is not able 
to bring Him home to the human consciousness and relate the 
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human soul to Him as it should be related if He exists. For 
nothing is more certain than this that if a universal & eternal 
Consciousness exists, the life and development of the human 
soul must be towards It and governed by the law of Its nature; 
and a philosophy which cannot determine these relations so as 
to bring light and help to humanity in its long road is merely an 
intellectual plaything and might just as well have been kept as 
a private amusement when minds of a ratiocinative turn meet 
in the lecture-room or the study. Philosophy can see clearly that 
the Universe can be explicable only in the terms of the Eternal 
Consciousness by which it exists. Either God is the material 
universe in which case the name is a mere convenient abstrac¬ 
tion like the materialist’s “Nature”, or He is the Self within the 
Universe. If the Self, then He is either transcendent and beyond 
phenomena and the phenomenal Universe can only be Maya, 
an imagination in the Universal Mind, or else He is involved 
in phenomena, Consciousness His soul, the Universe His form, 
Consciousness the witnessing and inspiring Force, the Universe 
the work or Energy of the Consciousness. But whichever of these 
possibilities be the truth, Knowledge is not complete if it stops 
with this single conception and does not proceed to the practical 
consequences of the conception. If the universe is Maya, what 
of the human soul? Is that also Maya, a phenomenon like the 
rest which disappears with the dissolution of the body or is 
it permanent and identical with the Eternal Consciousness? If 
permanent, why then has it confused itself with phenomena and 
how does it escape from the bondage of this confusion? On the 
other hand if He is involved in phenomena, what is the relation 
of the human consciousness to the Eternal? Are our souls parts of 
Him or manifestations or emanations? And if so do they return 
into Him at the dissolution of the body or do they persist? And 
if they persist, what is their ultimate goal? Do they remain by 
individuality separated from Him for ever even after the end 
of phenomena or are both the Universe and the individual soul 
eternal? Or is the individual soul only phenomenally different 
from the eternal, and the phenomenal difference terminable at 
the pleasure of the Eternal or by the will of the individual Ego ? 
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What are the present relations of the self to the Eternal? What 
are sin & virtue? pleasure & pain? What are we to do with our 
emotions, desires, imaginations? Has the Eternal Consciousness 
any direct action on the phenomenal Universe and, if so, how is 
He different from the popular conception of God? 

These are the questions which Philosophy has to answer, 
and in answering them the great difficulty it has to meet is its 
inability to find any better sanction for its conclusions than the 
play of speculative logic or to evolve anything better than a 
speculative system of metaphysics which may satisfy the argu¬ 
mentative faculty of the mind but cannot satisfy the reason of 
the heart or find its way to a mastery of that inner self in man 
which controls his life. Religion, however imperfect, has the 
secret of that mastery; religion can conquer the natural instincts 
and desires of man, metaphysics can only convince him logically 
that they ought to be conquered — an immense difference. For 
this reason philosophy has never been able to satisfy any except 
the intellectual few and was even for a time relegated to oblivion 
by the imperious contempt of Science which thought that it had 
discovered a complete solution of the Universe, a truth and a law 
of life independent of religion and yet able to supersede religion 
in its peculiar province of reaching & regulating the sources of 
conduct and leading mankind in its evolution. But it has now 
become increasingly clear that Science has failed to substantiate 
its claims, and that a belief in evolution or the supremacy of 
physical laws or the subjection of the ephemeral individual to 
the interests of the slightly less ephemeral race is no substitute 
for a belief in Christ or Buddha, for the law of Divine Love or 
the trust in Divine Power & Providence. If Philosophy failed to 
be an ethical control or a spiritual force, Science has failed still 
more completely, and for a very simple reason — the intellect 
does not control the conduct. There is quite another mental 
force which controls it and which turns into motives of action 
only those intellectual conceptions of which it can be got to 
approve. We arrive therefore at this dilemma that Philosophy & 
Science can satisfy the reason but cannot satisfy the heart or get 
mastery of the source of conduct; while Religion which satisfies 
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the heart and controls conduct, cannot in its average conceptions 
permanently satisfy the reason and thus exposes itself to gradual 
loss of empire over the mind. 

A religion therefore which claims to be eternal, must not 
be content with satisfying the heart and imagination, it must 
answer to the satisfaction of the intellect the questions with 
which philosophy is preoccupied. A philosophy which professes 
to explain the world-problem once for all, must not be satisfied 
with logical consistency and comprehensiveness; it must like 
Science base its conclusions not merely on speculative logic, but 
on actual observation and its truths must always be capable 
of verification by experiment so that they may be not merely 
conceivable truth but ascertained truth; it must like religion 
seize on the heart & imagination and without sacrificing intellec¬ 
tual convincingness, comprehensiveness & accuracy impregnate 
with itself the springs of human activity; and it must have the 
power of bringing the human self into direct touch with the 
Eternal. The Vedantic religion claims to be the eternal religion 
because it satisfies all these demands. It is intellectually com¬ 
prehensive in its explanation of all the problems that perplex 
the human mind; it brings the contradictions of the world into 
harmony by a single luminous law of being; it has developed in 
Yoga a process of spiritual experience by which its assertions 
can be tested and confirmed; the law of being it has discovered 
seizes not only on the intellect but on the deepest emotions of 
man and calls into activity his highest ethical instincts; and its 
whole aim and end is to bring the individual self into a perfect 
and intimate union with the Eternal. 


Chapter II 


[This chapter was not written.] 



The Religion of Vedanta 


If it were asked by anyone what is this multitudinous, shifting, 
expanding, apparently amorphous or at all events multimor- 
phous sea of religious thought, feeling, philosophy, spiritual 
experience we call Hinduism, what it is characteristically and es¬ 
sentially, we might answer in one word, the religion of Vedanta. 
And if it were asked what are the Hindus with their unique 
and persistent difference from all other races, we might again 
answer, the children of Vedanta. For at the root of all that we 
Hindus have done, thought and said through these thousands 
of years of our race-history, behind all we are and seek to be, 
there lies concealed, the fount of our philosophies, the bedrock 
of our religions, the kernel of our thought, the explanation of 
our ethics and society, the summary of our civilisation, the rivet 
of our nationality, this one marvellous inheritance of ours, the 
Vedanta. Nor is it only to Hindu streams that this great source 
has given of its life-giving waters. Buddhism, the teacher of one 
third of humanity, drank from its inspiration. Christianity, the 
offspring of Buddhism, derived its ethics and esoteric teaching at 
second-hand from the same source. Through Persia Vedanta put 
its stamp on Judaism, through Judaism, Christianity and Sufism 
on Islam, through Buddha on Confucianism, through Christ and 
mediaeval mysticism and Catholic ceremonial, through Greek 
and German philosophy, through Sanscrit learning and [sentence 
left incomplete\ 



Evolution in the Vedantic View 


We must not however pass from this idea , 1 as it is easy to pass, 
into another which is only a popular error, — that evolution 
is the object of existence. Evolution is not an universal law, it 
is a particular process, nor as a process has it any very wide 
applicability. Some would affirm that every particle of matter 
in the universe is bound to evolve life, mind, an individualised 
soul, a finally triumphant spirit. The idea is exhilarating, but 
impossible. There is no such rigid law, no such self-driven & 
unintelligent destiny in things. In the conceptions of the Upani- 
shads Brahman in the world is not only Prajna, but Ishwara. He 
is not subject to law, but uses process. It is only the individual 
soul in a state of ignorance on which process seems to impose 
itself as law. Brahman on the other hand has an omnipotent 
power of selection and limitation. He is not bound to develop 
self-conscious individuality in every particle of matter, nor has 
He any object in such a colossal and monotonous application of 
one particular movement of things. He has nothing to gain by 
evolving, nothing to lose by not evolving. For to Him all being is 
only a play of His universal self-consciousness, the will so to exist 
the only reason of this existence and its own pleasurability its 
only object in existence. In that play He takes an equal delight in 
all, He is sama in ananda — an equal delight in the evolved state, 
the unevolved & the evolving. He is equal also in Being; when 
He has evolved Himself in the perfect man, He is no more than 
He already was in the leaf & clod. To suppose that all existence 
has one compelling purpose of growth, of progress, of consum¬ 
mation is to be guilty of the Western error and misunderstand 
the nature of being. Existence is already consummate, all change 

1 It is not known what “idea ” Sri Aurohindo is referring to here, or whether the writing 
in which he discussed it has survived. — Ed. 
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& variety in it is for delight, not for a gain or a development. 
The Vedantist cannot admit that anything is really developed in 
the sense of something new emerging into existence by whatever 
combination or accident which had no previous being. Nasato 
vidyate bhavah. That which was not cannot come into existence. 
The play of Brahman is not in its real nature an evolution, but a 
manifestation, it is not an adding of something that was wanting 
or a developing of something that was non-existent, but merely a 
manifesting of something that was hidden. We are already what 
we shall become. That which is still future in matter, is present 
in spirit. 

We say, then, in the Vedanta that if the human form appears 
on earth or the tree grows out of the seed, it is because the human 
form already exists in the seed that is cast into the womb and 
the form and nature of the tree already exists in the seed that 
is cast into the earth. If there were not this preexistence as idea 
or implied form in the seed, there would be no reason why any 
seed should bring forth according to its kind. The form does not 
indeed exist sensibly in the form of consciousness which we see 
as matter, but in the consciousness itself it is there, and therefore 
there is a predisposition in the matter to produce that form & 
no other, which is much more than tendency, which amounts to 
a necessity. But how came this preconception into unintelligent 
matter? The question itself is erroneous in form; for matter is 
not unintelligent, but itself a movement of conceiving Spirit. 
This conceiving Spirit which in man conceives the idea of human 
form, being one in the mind of the man, in his life principle, in 
every particle of his body, stamps that conception on the life 
principle so that it becomes very grain of it, stamps it on the 
material part so that it becomes very grain of it, so that when 
the seed is cast into the woman, it enters full of the conception, 
impregnated with it in the whole totality of its being. We can see 
how this works in man; we know how the mental conceptions 
of the father & mother work powerfully to shape body, life & 
temperament of the son. But we do not perceive how this works 
in the tree, because we are accustomed to dissociate from the tree 
all idea of mind & even of life. We therefore talk vaguely of the 
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law of Nature that the tree shall produce according to its kind 
without understanding why such a law should exist. Vedanta 
tells us that the process in the tree is the same as in man, except 
that mind not being active & self-conscious cannot produce 
those variations of delicate possibility which are possible in 
the human being. The supramental conceiving Spirit stamps, 
through unconscious mind, on the life principle in the tree and 
on all matter in the tree the conception of its nature & kind so 
that the seed falls into earth with every atom of its being full of 
that secret conception and every moment of the tree’s growth is 
presided over by the same fixed idea. Not only in thinking man 
& living tree but in substances in which life & mind are inactive, 
this conceiving Spirit presides & determines its law & form. So 
’rthan vyadadhach chhaswatibhyah samabhyah. 

We must not for a moment imagine that Brahman of the 
Upanishads is either an extracosmic God entering into a cosmos 
external to Him or that last refuge of the dualising intellect, 
an immanent God. When Brahman the conceiving Spirit is said 
to be in life & mind and matter, it is only as the poet is said 
to be in his own thought and creations; as a man muses in 
his mind, as the river pours forward in swirls & currents. It 
would be easy, by quoting isolated texts from the Upanishads, 
to establish on them any system whatever; for the sages of the 
Upanishads have made it their business to see Brahman in many 
aspects, from many standpoints, to record all the most important 
fundamental experiences which the soul has when it comes into 
contact with the All, the Eternal. This they did with the greater 
freedom because they knew that in the fundamental truth of this 
All & Eternal, the most varied & even contradictory experiences 
found their harmony & their relative truth and necessity to each 
other. The Upanishads are Pantheistic, because they consider 
the whole universe to be Brahman, yet not Pantheistic because 
they regard Brahman as transcendental, exceeding the universe 
& in his final truth other than phenomena. They are Theistic 
because they consider Brahman as God & Lord of His universe, 
immanent in it, containing it, governing & arranging it; yet not 
Theistic because they regard the world also as God, containing 
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Himself & dwelling in Himself. They are polytheistic because 
they acknowledge the existence, power & adorability of Surya- 
Agni, Indra and a host of other deities; yet not polytheistic, 
because they regard them as only powers and names & per¬ 
sonalities of the one Brahman. Thus it is possible for the Isha 
Upanishad to open with the idea of the indwelling God, Isha 
vasyam jagat, to continue with the idea of the containing Brah¬ 
man, Tasminn apo Matariswa dadhati, and at the same time 
to assert the world, the jagat, also as Brahman, Tad ejati, sa 
paryagat. That this catholicity was not born of incoherence of 
thinking is evident from the deliberate & precise nicety [of] 
statement both in the Gita & the Upanishad. The Gita contin¬ 
ually dwells on God in all things, yet it says Naham teshu te 
mayi, “I am not in them, they are in me”; and again it says God 
is Bhutabhrit not bhutastha, and yet na cha matsthani bhutani 
pashya me yogam aishwaram. “I bear up creatures in myself, I 
do not dwell in them; they exist in me, & yet they do not exist in 
me; behold my divine Yoga.” The Upanishads similarly dwell on 
the coexistence of contradictory attributes in Brahman, nirguno 
guni, anejad ekam manaso javiyo, tadejati tannaijati. All this 
is perfectly intelligible & reconcilable, provided we never lose 
sight of the key word, the master thought of the Upanishads, 
that Brahman is not a Being with fixed attributes, but absolute 
Being beyond attributes yet, being absolute, capable of all, and 
the world a phenomenal arrangement of attributes in Intelligent 
Being, arranged not logically & on a principle of mutual exclu¬ 
sion, but harmoniously on a principle of mutual balancing & 
reconciliation. God’s immanence & God’s extramanence, God’s 
identity with things & God’s transcendence of things, God’s per¬ 
sonality & God’s impersonality, God’s mercy & God’s cruelty 
& so on through all possible pairs of opposites, all possible 
multiplicity of aspects, are but the two sides of the same coin, 
are but different views of the same scene & incompatible or 
inharmonious to our ideas only so long as we do not see the 
entire entity, whole vision. 

In Himself therefore God has arranged all objects according 
to their nature from years sempiternal. He has fixed from the 
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beginning the relations of his movements in matter, mind and 
life. The principle of diversity in unity governs all of them. The 
world is not comprised of many substances combining variously 
into many forms, — like the elements of the chemist, which now 
turn out not to be elements, — nor yet of many substances com¬ 
posing by fusion one substance, — as hydrogen & oxygen seem 
to compose water, — but is always & eternally one substance 
variously concentrated into many elements, innumerable atoms, 
multitudinous forms. There are not many lives composing by 
their union & fusion or by any other sort of combination one 
composite life, as pluralistic theories tend to suppose, but always 
& eternally one Life variously active in multitudinous substan¬ 
tial bodies. There are not many minds acting upon each other, 
mutually penetrative and tending to or consciously seeking unity, 
as romantic theories of being suppose, but always & eternally 
one mind variously intelligent in innumerable embodied vital¬ 
ities. It is because of this unity that there is the possibility of 
contact, interchange, interpenetration and recovery of unity by 
& between substance & substance, life & life, mind and mind. 
The contact & union is the result of oneness; the oneness is not 
the result of contact & union. This world is not in its reality a 
sum of things but one unalterable transcendental integer show¬ 
ing itself to us phenomenally as many apparent fractions of itself, 
— fractional appearances simultaneous in manifestation, related 
in experience. The mind & sense deal with the fractions, pro¬ 
ceed from the experience of fractions to the whole; necessarily, 
therefore, they arrive at the idea of an eternal sum of things; but 
this totality of sum is merely a mental symbol, necessary to the 
mind’s computations of existence. When we rise higher, we find 
ourselves confronted with a unity which is transcendental, an 
indivisible and incomputable totality. That is Parabrahman, the 
Absolute. All our thoughts, perceptions, experiences are merely 
symbols by which the Absolute is phenomenally represented to 
the movements of its own Awareness conditioned as matter, life, 
mind or supermind. 

Just as each of these tattwas, principles of being, movements 
of Chit, conditions of Ananda which we call life, matter, mind, 
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are eternally one in themselves embracing a diversity of mere 
transient forms & individual activities which emerge from, abide 
in & one day return into their totality, material form into the 
substance of the pancha bhutas, individual life into the oceanic 
surge of the world-pervading life principle, individual mind, 
whenever that is dissolved, into the secret sukshmatattwa or 
sea of subtle mind-existence, so also these three tattwas & all 
others that may exist are a diversity embraced in an eternal unity 
— the unity of Brahman. It is Brahman who moves densely as 
the stability of matter, forcefully as the energy of life, elastically 
in the subtlety of mind. Just as different vibrations in ether 
produce the appearances to sense which we call light & sound, 
so different vibrations in Chit produce the various appearances 
to Chit which we call matter, life & mind. It is all merely the 
extension of the same principle through stair & higher stair of 
apparent existence until, overcoming all appearances, we come 
to the still & unvibrating Brahman who, as we say in our gross 
material language, contains it all. The Sankhya called this es¬ 
sential vibration the kshobha, disturbance in Prakriti, cosmic 
ripple in Nature. The Vedanta continually speaks of the world 
as a movement. The Isha speaks of things as jagatyam jagat, 
particular movement in the general movement of conscious Be¬ 
ing steadily viewed by that Being in His own self-knowledge, 
atmani atmanam atmana, self by self in self. This is the motion 
& nature of the Universe. 

This then is Matter, a particular movement of the Brahman, 
one stream, one ocean of His consciousness fixed in itself as the 
substance of form. This is life, mind; other movements, other 
such streams or oceans active as material of thought & vitality. 
But if they are separate, though one, how is it that they do not 
flow separately — for obviously in some way they meet, they 
intermingle, they have relations. Life here evolves in body; mind 
here evolves in vitalised substance. It is not enough to say, as we 
have said, that the conception of Brahman is stamped in grain 
of mind, through mind in grain of life, through life in grain of 
matter & so produces particular form. For what we actually start 
with seems to be not life moulding matter, but life evolving out 
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of matter or at least in matter. Afterwards, no doubt, its needs 
& circumstances react on matter & help to mould it. Even if we 
suppose the first moulding to be only latent life and mind, the 
primacy of matter has to be explained. 



The Means of Realisation 


Vedanta is merely an intellectual assent, without Yoga. The ver¬ 
bal revelation of the true relations between the One and the 
Many, the intellectual acceptance of the revelation and the dog¬ 
matic acknowledgement of the relations do not lead us beyond 
metaphysics, and there is no human pursuit more barren and 
frivolous than metaphysics practised merely as an intellectual 
pastime, a play with words & thoughts, when there is no inten¬ 
tion of fulfilling thought in life or of moulding our inner state 
and outer activity by the knowledge which we have intellectually 
accepted. It is only by Yoga that the fulfilment and moulding of 
our life and being in the type of the true relations between God 
and the soul can become possible. Therefore every Upanishad 
has in it an element of Yoga as well as an element of Sankhya, 
the scientific psychology on which Yoga is founded. Vedanta, 
the perception of the relations between God in Himself and 
God in the world, Sankhya, the scientific, philosophical and 
psychological analysis of those relations and Yoga, called also 
by the Rishis Yajna, their practical application in social life, 
religious worship and individual discipline & self-perfection, is 
and has always been the whole substance of the Hindu religion. 
Whatever we know of God, that we ought in every way to be 
and live, is almost the only common dogma of all Hindu sects 
and schools of every description. 

If then we know this of God and ourselves that we and 
He are one, So ’ham asmi, but divided by a movement of self- 
awareness which differentiates our forward active movement of 
waking life from the great life behind that knows and embraces 
all, then to recover that oneness in our waking state becomes 
the supreme aim and meaning of every individual existence. 
Nothing connected only with the movement of division can be 
of any moment to us, neither our bodily life and health, nor our 
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family welfare, nor our communal wellbeing compared with this 
immense self-fulfilment; they can only be of importance as means 
or movements in the self-fulfilment. If, farther, we know that by 
recovering our secret oneness with God we shall also be at one 
with the world and that hatred, grief, fear, limitation, sickness, 
mortality, the creations of the divided movement, will no longer 
be able to exercise their yoke upon us, then the abandonment of 
all else, if necessary, for the one thing needful, becomes not only 
the supreme aim and meaning of human life, but our only true in¬ 
terest. Even if, as is quite probable, we cannot in one birth attain 
to the fullness of this grand result yet it is clear that even a little 
progress towards it must mean an immense change in our life & 
inner experience and be well worth the sacrifice and the labour. 
As the Gita says with force, “A little of this rule of life saves man 
out of his great fear. ” If farther a man knows that all mankind is 
intended to attain this consummation, he being one life with that 
divine movement called humanity, it must also be part of his self- 
fulfilment to pour whatever fullness of being, knowledge, power 
or bliss he may attain, out on his fellow beings. It is his interest 
also, for humanity being one piece, it is difficult for the individual 
to attain fullness of life here when the race creates for him an 
atmosphere of darkness, unrest and base preoccupation with the 
cares of a half-intellectualised animal existence. So strong has 
this atmosphere become in the Iron Age, that it is the rule for the 
individual who seeks his own salvation to sever himself from life 
and society and content himself with only the inner realisation. 
Modern Hinduism has become, therefore, in all but its strongest 
spirits, absorbed in the idea of an individual salvation. But our 
Vedic forefathers were of a different stuff. They had always their 
eye on the individual in the race. Nothing is more remarkable 
in the Veda than the absolute indifference & even confusion 
with which the singular and plural are used by the Singer, as if 
“I” & “we” were identical in meaning, and the persistence with 
which the Rishi regards himself as a representative soul, as it 
were, of the visham devayatindm, the peoples in their seeking 
after the Godhead. We find the same transition in the Isha from 
the singular “pashyami” of the successful representative soul 
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realising his oneness with God to the plural asman when he 
turns to pray for the equal purification and felicity of his fellows. 
Our ideal, therefore, is fixed, — to become one with God and 
lead individually the divine life, but also to help others to the 
divine realisation and prepare, by any means, humanity for the 
kingdom of God on earth, — satyadharma, satyayuga. 

Our means is Yoga. Yoga is not, as the popular mind too 
often conceives, shutting oneself in a room or isolating one¬ 
self in a monastery or cave and going through certain fixed 
mental and bodily practices. These are merely particular and 
specialised types of Yogic practice. The mental and bodily prac¬ 
tices of Rajayoga and Hathayoga are exercises of great force 
and utility, but they are not indispensable. Even solitude is not 
indispensable, and absolute solitude limits our means and scope 
of self-fulfilment. Yoga is the application, by whatever means, of 
Vedanta to life so as to put oneself in some kind of touch with the 
high, one, universal and transcendent Existence in us & without 
us in our progress towards a final unity. All religious worship, 
sincerely done, all emotional, intellectual and spiritual realisa¬ 
tion of that which is higher than ourselves, all steadily practised 
increase of essential power, purity, love or knowledge, all sacri¬ 
fice and self-transcending amounts to some form of Yoga. But 
Yoga can be done with knowledge or without knowledge, with a 
higher immediate object or with a lower immediate object, for a 
partial higher result or for the fullest divine perfection and bliss. 
Yoga without knowledge can never have the force of Yoga with 
knowledge, Yoga with the lower object the force of Yoga with 
the higher object, Yoga for a partial result the force of Yoga for 
the full & perfect result. But even in its lowest, most ignorant 
or narrowest forms, it is still a step towards God. 
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[.J Each of the great authoritative Upanishads has its own pe¬ 

culiar character and determined province as well as the common 
starting point of thought and supreme truth in the light of which 
all their knowledge has to be understood. The unity of universal 
existence in the transcendental Being who alone is manifested 
here or elsewhere forms their common possession & standpoint. 

All thought & experience here rest upon this great enigma 
of a multiplicity that when questioned resolves itself to a unity of 
sum, of nature & of being, of a unity that when observed seems 
to be a mere sum or convention for a collection of multiples. The 
mind when it starts its business of experience in sensation and 
thought, finds itself stumbling about in a forest of details of each 
of which it becomes aware individually by knocking up against 
it, like a wayfarer in a thick and midnight forest stumbling & 
dashing himself against the trees, — by the shock & the touch 
only he knows of them. Mind cannot discriminate & put these 
details into their place except, imperfectly, by the aid of memory 
— the habit of the [mind] of sensations. Like the women impris¬ 
oned in the magic forests of the old Tantra the mind is a prisoner 
in the circle of its own sensations wandering round & round in 
that narrow area and always returning to the original source of 
its bondage, — its inability to go beyond its data, the compulsion 
under which it lies of returning to the object it meets merely the 
image of that object as mirrored through the senses & in the 
mind. It is reason, the faculty that can discriminate as objects, 
that first attempts to deliver mind from its bondage by standing 
apart from the object and its mental reflection and judging them 
in its own terms & by its own measurements and not in the terms 
& measurements of the senses. The knowledge which the mind 
gives is sanjna, awareness not passing beyond contact with and 
response to the thing known, the knowledge which reason gives 
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is prajna, awareness placing the object in front of it and study¬ 
ing it as a thing affecting but yet apart from and unconnected 
with the feelings & needs of that which experiences. Therefore 
it is, according to our philosophy, in buddhi & not in manas 
that ahankara, the discriminative ego-sense is born. Mind like 
matter has an inert unity of all things in experience born of non¬ 
discrimination; the perception of an object outside & a sensation 
within it stand on the same footing to sanjna. We must discrim¬ 
inate and reflect, in order to be aware of separate multiplicity 
as distinguished from a multitude [of] sensations in the unity 
of our consciousness. Afterwards when we rise through reason 
but above it, to Veda, we recover, however rudimentarily, the 
original unity, but discriminating, knowing the tattwa of things, 
perceiving them to be circumstances not of an individual & 
sense bound [but] of universal & sense delivered consciousness. 
This consummation of knowledge & the ordering of life on 
that knowledge is man’s summit of evolution, the business for 
which he is here upon the earth. To climb to it from the animal 
mentality [sentence left incomplete] 

The first thing that this discriminating reason effects is to put 
each detail in its place & then to arrange the details in groups. 
It travels from the individual to the group, from the group to 
the class, from the class to the kind, from the kind to the mass. 
And there until help arrives it has to pause. It has done much. It 
has distinguished each individual tree in the magical forest from 
its neighbour; it has arranged them in groves and thickets; it has 
distinguished & numbered the various species of trees and fixed 
their genus. It has mapped them out collectively & known the 
whole mass as the forest. But it is not yet free. It has not escaped 
from the ensorcelled gyre of the Almighty Magician. It knows 
every detail of its prison, nothing more. It has discovered the 
vyashti & the samashti; it has arrived only at a collective & not 
at a real unity. It has discovered the relations of unit to unit, the 
units to the smaller group and the smaller group to the larger 
group & the whole to the mass. It has its laws of life fixed upon 
that knowledge, its duties of individual to individual, of man 
to the family, of the man & family to the class, of [all] three 
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to the nation, of the nation & its constituents to humanity. It 
has ordered excellently our life in the prison house. But it still 

travels in the magic circle, it is still a prisoner & a [.J It has 

even discovered one pregnant truth that the farther we travel 
from the many, the nearer we draw to the one, the less is the 
transience, the greater the permanence. The family outlasts the 
individual, the class endures when the single family has perished, 
the kind survives the disappearance of the class, the collective 
whole endures & outlives all the revolutions of its component 
parts. Therefore a final law and morality is found, the sacrifice 
& consummation of the less in the greater, of the few for the 
many, — an evolutionary utility, a consummate altruism. And 
when all is said and done, we are still in the prison house. For 
even the most permanent is here transient, the world perishes as 
inevitably as the midge & the ant & to our ranging vision seems 
hardly mightier in its ultimate reality or the importance of its 
fate. For who has made individual follow individual & nation 
follow nation & world follow world through the brilliant mirage 
of life into the incomprehensible mystery of death; and when all 
is ended, what profit has a man had of all his labour that he has 
done under the sun? 

Reason cannot deliver us. The day of our freedom dawns 
when we transcend reason, not by imagination, which is it¬ 
self only an intellectual faculty, not [by] the intuition even, 
but by illumination. The intuitive reason can do much for us, 
can indicate to us the higher truth. The intellectual reason can 
only arrive, as we have seen, at a collective unity; it is still 
bound by its data. The intuitive reason first suggests to us a 
unity which is not collective but essential, the Brahman of the 

Veda [.J It is intuitive reason 

that [.J infinity. We [.J its non¬ 

existence to the observing intellect. [None] has ever [travelled] 
beyond the uttermost limit of the stars and assured [himself 
that] there is always a beyond, or lived from all time before the 
stars shone out in the heavens so that he can say, Time never 
began. The imagination can indeed add tract to tract of Space 
and millennium to millennium of Time and, returning tired & 
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appalled, say “I at least find no end and infinity is possible.” 
But still we have no proof — there are no data on which we can 
stand. Infinity remains to the intellect a surmise, a hypothesis, a 
powerful inference. Reason is essentially a measuring & arrang¬ 
ing faculty & can only deal with the finite. It is ensorcelled within 
the limits of the forest. Yet we have an intuitive perception of 
the truth of infinity, not collectively, not as a never ending sum 
of miles or moments but as a thing in itself not dependent on 
that which it contains. We have, if we examine ourselves, other 
such intuitive perceptions, of immortality although we cannot 
look beyond the black wall of death, of freedom although the 
facts of the world seem to load us with chains. 

Are we yet free by the force of this intuitive reason? We can¬ 
not say so, — for this reason that it gives us suggestions, but not 
realisations. It is in its nature what the old psychologists would 
have called smriti, a memory of truth, rather than a perception. 
There is a suggestion to us in ourselves of infinity, of immortality, 
of freedom and knowledge in us replies, Yes, I know that to be 
true, though I do not see it, there is something in me that has 
always known it, it is in me like some divine memory. The 
reason of this movement is that the intuitive reason works in the 
intellect. It is the memory of freedom coming to the woman in the 
forest which tells her that there is something outside this green & 
leafy, but yet to her dark, fatal & dismal forest of imprisonment, 
some world of wide & boundless skies where a man can move 
freely doing what he wills, kamachari. And because it works in 
the intellect, its movement can be imitated by the other inhab¬ 
itants of the intellect, by the brilliancy of imagination, by the 
fond thought that is only the image of our wish. The rationalist 
is right in distrusting intuition although it gave him Newton’s 
theory of gravitation and most of the brilliant beginnings of 
Science & Free Thought, — right, yet not right; right from the 
standpoint of a scepticism that asks for intellectual certainty, 
wrong from the standpoint of ultimate truth & the imperative 
needs of humanity. Faith rests upon the validity of this faculty of 
intuitive reason, and faith has been the great helper and consoler 
of humanity in its progress, the indispensable staff on which he 
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supports his thought & his action. But because the divine smriti 
is aped by the voices of desire & fancy, faith has also been the 
parent & perpetuator of many errors. 

It is knowledge that loosens our bonds, that snaps asunder 
the toils of sense & dispels the force of the world-enchantment. 
In order to be free, we must pass from intuition to illumination. 
We must get the direct perception of the knowledge of which 
intuitive reason is the memory. For within us there are unawak¬ 
ened folds in folds of conscious experience which we have yet to 
set in action in order to fulfil our nature’s possibilities. In these 
inner realms we are sushupta, asleep; but the whole movement 
of humanity is towards the awakening of these centres. Science 
is in error when it imagines that man is from all time & to all 
time a rational animal & the reason the end & summit of his 
evolution. Man did not begin with reason, neither will he end 
with it. There are faculties within us which transcend reason and 
are asleep to our waking consciousness, just as life is asleep in 
the metal, consciousness in the tree, reason in the animal. Our 
evolution is not over, we have not completed even half of the 
great journey. And if now we are striving to purify the intellect 
& to carry reason to its utmost capacities, it is in order that we 
may discourage the lower movements of passion and desire, self- 
interest and prejudice and dogmatic intolerance which stand in 
the way of the illumination. When the intellectual buddhi is pure 
by vichara & abhyasa of these things, then it becomes ready to 
rise up out of the mind into the higher levels of consciousness 
and there lose itself in a much mightier movement which because 
of its greatness & perfection is called in the Rigveda mahas and 
in the Vedanta vijnana. This is what [isj meant in the Veda 
by Saraswati awakening the great ocean. Pavaka nah saraswati 
maho arnash chetayati. This is the justification of the demand 
in our own Yoga that desire shall be expelled, the mind stilled, 
the very play of reason & imagination silenced before a man 
shall attain to knowledge, — as the Gita puts it, na kinchid api 
chintayet. 

The illumination of the vijnana, when it is complete, shows 
us not a collective material unity, a sum of physical units, but a 
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real unity. It reveals to us Space, Time and the chain of appar¬ 
ent circumstance to be merely conventions & symbols seen in 
His own being by One Seer and dependent purely on a greater 
transcendental existence of which they are not separate realities 
& divisions but the manifold expressions of its single Truth. It 
is this knowledge that gives us freedom. We escape from the 
enchanted forest, we know once more the world outside this 
petty world, see the boundless heavens above & breast the wide 
& circumambient air of our infinite existence. The first necessity 
is to know the One, to be in possession of the divine Existence; 
afterwards we can have all the knowledge, joy & power for 
action that is intended for our souls, — for He being known 
all is known, tasmin vijnate sarvam vijnatam, not at once by 
any miraculous revelation, but by a progressive illumination 
or rather an application of the single necessary illumination to 
God’s multiplicity in manifestation, by the movement of the 
mahat & the bhuma, not working from petty details to the 
whole, but from the knowledge of the one to the knowledge 
of relation & circumstance, by a process of knowledge that is 
sovereign & free, not painful, struggling & bound. This is the 
central truth of Veda & Upanishad & the process by which they 
have been revealed to men. 

This free & great movement of illumination descending 
from above to us below and not like our thought here which 
climbs painfully up the mountain peaks of thought only to find 
at the summit that it is yet far removed from the skies to which 
it aspires, this winged & mighty descent of Truth is what we 
call Sruti or revelation. There are three words which are used 
of illumined thought, drishti, sruti & smriti, sight, hearing and 
remembrance. The direct vision or experience of a truth or the 
thought-substance of a truth is called drishti, and because they 
had that direct vision or experience, that pratyaksha not of the 
senses, but of the liberated soul, the Rishis are called drashtas. 
But besides the truth and its artha or thought-substance in which 
it is represented to the mind, there is the vak or sound symbol, 
the inevitable word in which the truth is naturally enshrined 
& revealed & not as in ordinary speech half concealed or only 
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suggested. The revelation of the vak is sruti. The revealed word 
is also revelatory and whoever has taken it into his soul, though 
the mind may not understand it, has the Truth ready prepared in 
the higher or sushupta reaches of his being from whence it must 
inevitably descend at a future date or in another life to his lower 
& darkened consciousness in order to liberate & illumine. It is 
this psychological truth which is the foundation of the Hindu’s 
trust in the Name of God, the vibrations of the mantra and 
the sound of the Veda. For the vak carries, in the right state 
of the soul, an illumination with it of the truth which it holds, 
an inspiration of its force of satyam which is less than drishti 
but must in the end lead to drishti. A still more indirect action 
of the vijnana is smriti; when the truth is presented to the soul 
and its truth immediately & directly recognised by a movement 
resembling memory — a perception that this was always true 
and already known to the higher consciousness. It is smriti 
that is nearest to intellect action and forms the link between 
vijnanam & prajnanam, ideal thought & intellectual thought, 
by leading to the higher forms of intellectual activity, such as 
intuitive reason, inspiration, insight & prophetic revelation, the 
equipment of the man of genius. 

But what proof have we that this illumination exists? how 
can we say that this illuminated sight, this revelatory hearing, 
this confirming remembrance of eternal knowledge is not a self- 
delusion or a peculiarly brilliant working of imagination and of 
rapid intellectuality? To those who have the illumination, the 
question does not arise. The prisoner released from his fetters 
does not doubt the reality of the file that undid their rivets; the 
woman escaped from the forest does not ask herself whether 
this amazing sunlight & wide-vaulted blue sky is not a dream 
and a delusion. The scientist himself would not be patient with 
one who began the study of science by questioning the reality of 
the revealing power of microscope and telescope and suggesting 
that the objects as seen underneath were so presented merely 
by an optical illusion. Those who have experienced & seen, 

know [.] sceptic. “Learn how to use the 

instruments [.J yourself, study all these wonders invisible to 
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the ordinary eye, examine their constancy, coherency, fidelity to 
fixed wide & general laws, and then judge; do not vitiate inquiry 
from the beginning by denying on a priori grounds its utility or 
the right to inquire.” It is only by faith in the instruments of 
our knowledge that we can acquire knowledge, — by faith in 
the evidence of the senses that we can think at all, by faith in the 
validity of reason that we can deduce, infer and argue. So also it 
is only by faith in illumination that we can see truth from above 
& come face to [face with God.J It is true that all faith must have 
its limits. The faith in the senses must be transcended & checked 
by the faith in our reason. The faith in the reason itself is checked 
by agnosticism [andj will one day be transcended & checked by 
the faith in the vijnana. The faith in the vijnana must be checked 
& harmonised by a faith in a still higher form of knowledge, — 
knowledge by identity. But within its own province each instru¬ 
ment is supreme and must be trusted. In relying, therefore, upon 
the vijnana, in asserting and demanding a preliminary faith in it, 
the Yogin is making no mystic, irrational or obscurantist claim. 
He is not departing from the universal process of knowledge. 
He claims to exceed reason, just as the scientist claims to exceed 
the evidence of the senses. When he asserts that things are not 
what they seem, that there are invisible forces and agencies at 
work about us and that the whole of our apparent existence 
and environment is only phenomenal, he is no more departing 
from rationality or advancing anything wild or absurd than the 
scientist when he asserts that the earth moves round the sun and 
the sun is relatively still, affirms the existence of invisible gases 
or invisible bacilli, or finds in matter only a form of energy. Nor 
are faith in the Guru & faith in the Sruti irrational demands, 
any more than the scientist is irrational in saying to his pupil 
“Trust my expert knowledge, trust my method of experiment 
& the books that are authoritative and when you have made 
the experiments, you can use your intellect to confirm, refute, 
amend or enlarge whatever scientific knowledge is presented 
to you in book or lecture or personal instruction,”—or than 
the man of the Indian village who has been to London is irra¬ 
tional in expecting his fellow villagers to accept his statement 
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of the existence, sights, scenes and characteristics of London or 
in supporting [itj by any book that may have been written with 
authority on the subject. If the Indian Teacher similarly demands 
faith in himself as an expert, faith in the Sruti as the evidence 
of ancient experts, drishti as revealed truth coming direct to 
them by vijnanam from the divine Knowledge, he is following 
the common, the necessary rule. He has the right to say, Trust 
these, follow these, afterwards you will yourself look on the 
unveiled face of Truth & see God. In each case there is a means 
of confirmation, — the evidence of the observation & deduction 
has to be confirmed by observation & deduction; the evidence 
of the senses by the senses, the evidence of the vijnanam by the 
vijnanam. One cannot exceed one’s instrument. 

There is also the evidence of common experience — there is 
this eternal witness to the truth of the vijnana, that men who 
have used it, in whatever clime & whatever age, however they 
may differ in their intellectual statement or the conclusions of 
the reason about what they have seen, are at one in the substance 
of their experience & vision. Whoever follows in these days the 
paths indicated, makes the experiments prescribed, goes through 
the training needed, cannot go beyond, in the substance of his 
knowledge, or depart from what the ancients observed. He may 
not go beyond [sentence left incomplete] 



God and Immortality 

Chapter I 

The Upanishad 

The Upanishads stand out from the dim background of Vedic 
antiquity like stupendous rock cathedrals of thought hewn out 
of the ancient hills by a race of giant builders the secret of 
whose inspiration and strength has passed away with them 
into the Supreme. They are at once Scripture, philosophy and 
seer-poetry; for even those of them that dispense with the met¬ 
rical form, are prose poems of a rhythmically mystic thought. 
But whether as Scripture, philosophical theosophy or literature, 
there is nothing like them in ancient, mediaeval or modern, in 
Occidental or Oriental, in Egyptian, Chaldean, Semitic or Mon¬ 
golian creation; they are unique in style, structure and motive, 
entirely sui generis. After them there were philosophic poems, 
aphorisms, verse and prose treatises in great number, Sutras, 
Karikas, Gitas, their intellectual children; but these are a human 
progeny very different in type from their immortal ancestors. 
Pseudo-Upanishads there have been in plenty, a hundred or 
more of them; some have arrived at a passable aping of the 
more external features of the type, but always betray themselves 
by the pseudo-style, the artificial falsetto, the rasping creak of 
the machine; others are pastiches; others are fakes. The great 
Upanishads stand out always serene, grand, inimitable with 
their puissant and living breath, with that phrase which goes 
rolling out a thousand echoes, with that faultless spontaneous 
sureness of the inevitable expression, with that packed yet easy 
compression of wide and rich wisdom into a few revelatory 
syllables by which they justify their claim to be the divine word. 
Neither this inspiration nor this technique has been renewed or 
repeated in later human achievement. 
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And if we look for their secret, we shall find it best ex¬ 
pressed in the old expression of them as the impersonal shabda- 
brahman. They are that is to say, the accents of the divine Gnosis, 
— a revelatory word direct and impersonal from the very heart 
of a divine and almost superconscious self-vision. All supreme 
utterance which is the inspired word and not merely speech of 
the mind, does thus come from a source beyond the human 
person through whom it is uttered; still it comes except in rare 
moments through the personal thought, coloured by it, a little 
altered in the transit, to some extent coloured by the intellect 
or the temperament. But these seers seem to have possessed 
the secret of the rapt passivity in which is heard faultlessly the 
supreme word; they speak the language of the sons of Immor¬ 
tality. Its truth is entirely revelatory, entirely intuitive; its speech 
altogether a living breath of inspiration; its art sovereignly a 
spontaneous and unwilled discerning of perfection. 

The plan and structure of their thought corresponds; it has a 
perfection of supra-intellectual cohesion in its effortless welling 
of sound and thought, a system of natural and unsystematic 
correspondences. There is no such logical development, explic¬ 
itly or implicitly satisfying the demands of the intellect, such as 
we find in other philosophical thought or the best architectonic 
poetry; but there is at the same time a supreme logic, only it 
is the logic of existence expressing itself self-luminously rather 
than of thought carefully finding out its own truth. It is the logic 
of the Himalayas or of a causeway of giants, not the painful 
and meticulous construction effected with labour by our later 
intellectual humanity. There is in the whole a unity of vision; the 
Upanishad itself rather than a human mind sees with a single 
glance, hears the word that is the natural body of the truth it 
has seen, perceives and listens again, and still again, till all has 
been seen and heard: this is not the unity of the intellect carefully 
weaving together its connections of thought, choosing, rejecting, 
pruning to get terseness, developing to get fullness. And yet there 
is a perfect coherence; for every successive movement takes up 
the echoes of the old and throws out new echoes which are taken 
up in their turn. A wave of seeing rises and ends to rise into 
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another wave and so on till the final fall and natural ceasing of 
the whole sea of thought on its shore. Perhaps the development 
of a great and profound strain of music is the nearest thing we 
have to this ancient poetry of pure intuitive thought. This at least 
is the method of the metrical Upanishads; and even the others 
approximate to it, though more pliant in their make. 




Note on the Texts 




Note on the Texts 


KENA AND OTHER UPANISHADS comprises Sri Aurobindo’s trans¬ 
lations of and commentaries on Upanishads other than the Isha Upani- 
shad, as well as translations of later Vedantic texts, and writings on the 
Upanishads and Vedanta philosophy in general. Translations of and 
commentaries on the Isha Upanishad are published in Isha Upanishad, 
volume 17 of The Complete Works of Sri Aurobindo. 

Sri Aurobindo’s work on the Upanishads occupied more than 
twenty years, from around 1900 until the early 1920s. (One trans¬ 
lation was revised some twenty-five years after that.) Between 1914 
and 1920, he published translations of the Isha, the Kena and the 
Mundaka Upanishads, along with commentaries on the Isha and the 
Kena, in the monthly review Ary a. These, along with the translation of 
the Katha Upanishad, which was published in 1909 and subsequently 
revised, may be said to represent his Upanishadic interpretation in its 
most definitive form. His other translations and commentaries were 
not published during his lifetime. Most of them belong to an earlier 
period and only a few are complete. Some were used in producing the 
final translations and commentaries published in Part One. They are 
of interest as steps in the development of his thought, as well as for 
their own inherent value. 

In the present volume, the editors have placed material published 
during Sri Aurobindo’s lifetime in Part One, and material found among 
his manuscripts in Parts Two and Three. The Sanskrit texts have been 
included for the convenience of Sanskrit-knowing readers. 

Part One: Translations and Commentaries 
Published by Sri Aurobindo 

This part contains the final versions of Sri Aurobindo’s translations of 
three Upanishads, the Kena, Katha and Mundaka, and commentaries 
on the Kena and parts of the Taittiriya. 
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The Kena Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo first translated the Kena Upani- 
shad in Baroda around 1900. (This translation forms part of a type¬ 
written manuscript, hereafter referred to as TMS, which Sri Aurobindo 
entitled “The Upanishads rendered into simple and rhythmic English”.) 
The TMS translation of the Kena was lightly revised and published in 
the weekly review Karmayogin in June 1909. In 1920 the Karmayogin 
translation was reproduced in The Seven Upanishads, published by 
Ashtekar & Co., Poona. (Only three of the seven translations in this 
book were by Sri Aurobindo: Isha, Kena and Mundaka.) 

Between 1912 and 1914, Sri Aurobindo began three commentaries 
on and one annotated translation of the Kena. All of these pieces were 
left incomplete. They are published in Part Two, Section Four. 

Between June 1915 and July 1916, Sri Aurobindo published a new 
translation of the Kena Upanishad and a fifteen-chapter commentary 
on it in the Arya. He wrote each of the instalments immediately before 
its publication. Sometime between 1916 and 1920, he lightly revised 
the Arya translation and commentary. Their publication in book-form 
was planned, and production was actually begun in the summer of 
1920; but the proposed book was never issued. Questioned about 
the possibility of publishing Kena Upanishad in December 1927, Sri 
Aurobindo wrote: “My present intention is not to publish it as it 
stands. This must be postponed for the present.” He never found time 
to return to this work. 

When the publication of Sri Aurobindo’s Upanishadic translations 
and commentaries was undertaken after his passing, the existence of 
the revised versions of his translation of and commentary on the Kena 
Upanishad was not known. The unrevised Arya versions were pub¬ 
lished by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram as Kena Upanishad in 1952, and 
included in the same publisher’s Eight Upanishads in 1953. The revised 
translation (but unrevised commentary) first appeared in the second 
edition of Kena Upanishad in 1970. The same texts were reproduced 
in The Upanishads: Texts, Translations and Commentaries, volume 
12 of the Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary Library, in 1971. The revised 
commentary first appeared in The Upanishads: Part One, published 
by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram in 1981. 

The Arya text of the commentary had no chapter-titles. While 
revising the work, Sri Aurobindo gave titles to all the chapters except 
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8, 9 and 12. In the present edition, the editors have provided titles for 
these three chapters. 

The Katha Upanishad of the Black Yajurveda. Sri Aurobindo first 
translated this Upanishad in Baroda around 1900; it forms part of 
TMS. He later said that he had tried “to convey the literary merit of 
the original”. The translation, slightly revised, was published in the 
Karmayogin in July and August 1909. The Karmayogin translation 
was published as The Katha Upanishad by Ashtekar & Co., Poona, 
in 1919. Sometime during the early part of his stay in Pondicherry 
(1910-20), Sri Aurobindo began a more extensive revision of TMS, 
but reached only the end of the First Cycle. When it was proposed to 
bring out the translation in a book during the late 1920s, he replied that 
he did not have the time to make the necessary revisions. A new edition 
of Katha Upanishad was published by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram in 
1952. In that edition, in Eight Upanishads (1953), and in The Upani- 
shads (1971), the partially revised TMS version was used as text, with 
some editorial modernisation of the language. The Karmayogin ver¬ 
sion, containing the last revision of the Second Cycle, was disregarded. 
In the present volume, the revised TMS is followed for the First Cycle, 
and the Karmayogin text for the Second. 

Mundaka Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo first translated this Upanishad 
in Baroda around 1900; it forms part of TMS. A revised version of 
the translation was published in the Karmayogin in February 1910. 
(This revised translation was included in The Seven Upanishads.) A 
further revised translation was published in the Arya in the issue 
of November/December 1920. Sri Aurobindo thoroughly revised the 
Arya translation during the late 1940s. This version was used when 
the translation was published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and in The 
Upanishads in 1971. 

Readings in the Taittiriya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated the 
Taittiriya Upanishad in Baroda around 1902 (see below), but never re¬ 
vised it for publication. He wrote “The Knowledge of Brahman: Read¬ 
ings in the Taittiriya Upanishad” in 1918 for publication in the Arya. 
It appeared in the November 1918 issue of the review. “Truth, Knowl¬ 
edge, Infinity” was apparently intended for a later issue, but it was 
never completed and not published during Sri Aurobindo’s lifetime. Its 
first appearance in a book was in the 1981 edition of The Upanishads. 
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Part Two: Translations and Commentaries 
from Manuscripts 

The texts in this part were not published during Sri Aurobindo’s 
lifetime. Several of the translations and all the commentaries are in¬ 
complete. They have been arranged in five sections, the first comprising 
an introductory essay. 


Section One. Introduction 

On Translating the Upanishads. Editorial title. Sri Aurobindo wrote 
this text in Baroda around 1900-1902 under the heading “OM TAT 
SAT”. He evidently intended it to be the introduction to a collection of 
his translations, probably “The Upanishads rendered into simple and 
rhythmic English”. It was first published in a book as the introduction 
to Eight Upanishads in 1953, and was included in The Upanishads in 
1971 and subsequently. 

Section Two. Complete Translations (circa 1900-1902) 

“The Upanishads rendered into simple and rhythmic English”. This 
is the title page of the typewritten manuscript (TMS), which dates 
from around the turn of the century. Two of the six translations in 
the manuscript — those of the Prashna (“Prusna”) and Mandukya 
(“Mandoukya”) Upanishads — were never revised or published by Sri 
Aurobindo. These two are published here in their original form. 

The Prusna Upanishad of the Athurvaveda. Circa 1900. From TMS. 
The translation was published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and was 
included in The Upanishads in 1971. 

The Mandoukya Upanishad. Circa 1900. From TMS. The translation 
was first published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and was included in 
The Upanishads in 1971. 

The Aitereya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated this Upanishad in 
Baroda around 1902. (It does not form part of TMS.) The translation 
was never revised and is published here in its original form. It was 
first published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and was included in The 
Upanishads in 1971. 
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Taittiriya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated this Upanishad in Bar- 
oda around 1902. (It does not form part of TMS.) It was never revised 
and is published here in its original form. It was first published in Eight 
Upanisbads in 1953 and was included in The Upanishads in 1971. 

Section Three. Incomplete Translations and Commentaries 

(circa 1902-1912) 

Svetasvatara Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated the fourth to sixth 
chapters of this Upanishad sometime during the first decade of the 
century. (It is not known whether he ever translated the first three 
chapters.) Judging by the notebook and handwriting, it would appear 
that he did the translation during the period of his stay in Baroda; yet 
he is recorded as saying, “I translated the Shwetashwatara Upanishad 
while I was in Bengal.” It is possible that he did the translation in 
Bengal during one of his vacations from Baroda College between 1902 
and 1906. He retranslated the fourth chapter in Pondicherry several 
years later. The early translation of chapters 4 to 6 was first published 
in the 1971 edition of The Upanishads. The revised version of the 
fourth chapter first appeared in the 1981 edition. 

Chhandogya Upanishad. Around 1902 Sri Aurobindo translated the 
first two sections and part of the third section of the first chapter of this 
Upanishad in the margins of his copy of The Chhandogya Upanishad 
(Madras, 1899). He later recopied and revised the first two sections in 
the notebook he used for his translations of the Aitareya and Taittiriya. 
The editors have reproduced the recopied translation for sections 1 - 
2, and fallen back on the marginal translation for section 3, verses 1 - 
7. The translation of the first two sections was first published in The 
Upanishads in 1971; the translation of the opening of section 3 first 
appeared in 1986 in the second impression of the second edition of 
that book. 

Notes on the Chhandogya Upanishad. Circa 1912. Sri Aurobindo 
wrote these two passages of commentary separately in Pondicherry. 
The first is entitled in the manuscript “Notes on the Chhandogya 
Upanishad/First Adhyaya” (but only the first sentence is treated). Part 
of the first page was included in The Upanishads in 1971; the full 
text was published in the 1981 edition. The second commentary, 
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also incomplete, is entitled in the manuscript “Vedic Interpreta¬ 
tions/Satyakama Jabala”. In most editions of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, the story of Satyakama Jabala occupies sections 4-9 
of the fourth chapter, not sections 3-8 as in the edition Sri Aurobindo 
used. The commentary was first published in the 1981 edition of The 
Upanishads. 

The Brihad Aranyak Upanishad. Around 1912 Sri Aurobindo trans¬ 
lated the first two sections and part of the third section of the first 
chapter of this Upanishad in the margins of his copy of the text (Poona: 
Ananda Ashram, 1902). This marginal translation was first reproduced 
in the 1981 edition of The Upanishads. 

The Great Aranyaka. Circa 1912. Shortly after writing the above trans¬ 
lation, Sri Aurobindo began a commentary on the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad that he entitled “The Great Aranyaka/A Commentary on 
the Brihad Aranyak Upanishad”. This was not completed even to the 
extent of what had been translated. The commentary was included in 
The Upanishads in 1971. 

The Kaivalya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo wrote this translation and 
commentary, which cover only the first verse of the Upanishad, in 
Pondicherry around 1912. It was first published in The Upanishads 
in 1971. The commentary in English is followed by a commentary 
in Sanskrit, which is published in Writings in Bengali and Sanskrit, 
volume 9 of The Complete Works of Sri Aurobindo. 

Nila Rudra Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated the first of the three 
parts of this Upanishad, with a commentary on the first five verses, in 
Pondicherry around 1912. It was first published in The Upanishads in 
1971. 

Section Four. Incomplete Commentaries on the Kena Upanishad 

(circa 1912-1914) 

Kena Upanishad: An Incomplete Commentary. Circa 1912. Editorial 
subtitle. Sri Aurobindo wrote only the “foreword” and portions of one 
“part” of this planned commentary before abandoning it. It was first 
published in The Upanishads in 1971. 

A Commentary on the Kena Upanishad: Foreword. Circa 1912. This 
fragmentary work appears to be a rewriting of the foreword of the 
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preceding incomplete commentary. The manuscript has been damaged 
and one entire line is missing. This piece is being published here for 
the first time in a book. 

Three Fragments of Commentary. Circa 1912-13. Sri Aurobindo 
wrote these three untitled fragments on sheets used otherwise for 
linguistic notes, undated entries for the Record of Yoga and the essay 
“The Origin of Genius”. They are being published here for the first 
time in a book. 

Kena Upanishad: A Partial Translation with Notes. Editorial subtitle. 
Sri Aurobindo wrote this on 23 May 1914. The Record of Yoga for that 
day states: “Kena Upanishad I Kh [Khanda] translated with notes”. It 
is being published here for the first time. 

Section Five. Incomplete Translations of Two Vedantic Texts 

(circa 1900-1902) 

The Karikas of Gaudapada. Editorial title. Circa 1900. This classic 
Vedantic text was written by Gaudapada in or around the eighth cen¬ 
tury. Sri Aurobindo translated only the first twelve verses, along with 
Shankaracharya’s commentary on them. The words italicised in his 
translation were supplied by him to make the meaning of the Sanskrit 
more clear. It was first published in The Upanishads in 1971. 
Sadananda’s Essence of Vedanta. Circa 1902. The Vedantasara or 
“Essence of Vedanta” was written by Sadananda in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Sri Aurobindo translated only the first sixteen of the work’s 
227 aphorisms. The incomplete translation was first published in The 
Upanishads in 1971. 

Part Three: Writings on Vedanta 

These pieces found among Sri Aurobindo’s manuscripts were not com¬ 
pleted or published by him. Written at various times from around 1902 
to 1916, they have been arranged chronologically from earlier to later. 

With the exception of The Philosophy of the Upanishads, the 
writings in this part are being published here for the first time in a 
book. Most of them previously appeared in the journal Sri Aurobindo: 
Archives and Research between 1978 and 1984. 
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Four Fragments. Circa 1902-4. These jottings are among Sri Auro- 
bindo’s earliest independent philosophical writings. Before revision, 
the last sentence of the final fragment ended: “. . . the purer form in 
which Vedanta, Sankhya & Yoga are harmonised”. This final fragment 
is being published here for the first time, the other three for the first 
time in a book. 

The Spirit of Hinduism: God. Circa 1903-4. This piece opens with 
the first words of the Mandukya Upanishad. 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads. Circa 1904-6. Sri Aurobindo 
wrote this piece during the latter part of his stay in Baroda. (He seems 
to have left the manuscript in western India when he came to Bengal in 
February 1906.) After completing six chapters and part of a seventh, he 
broke off work and never took it up again. The second to the seventh 
chapters of this work were included in The Upanishads in 1971, where 
they were numbered from one to six. The full text was published as a 
book in 1994. 

The present text has been checked carefully against the manu¬ 
script, which unfortunately lacks its first two pages. For those pages 
the editors have relied on a typewritten transcript that was made before 
the pages were lost. The transcript contains several blanks, which occur 
in such a way as to suggest that the outer edge of the missing leaf of 
the manuscript was broken off. Making use of the indications found 
in the transcript, the editors have filled in the blanks with conjectural 
reconstructions; these have been printed within square brackets if they 
admitted of any doubt. 

An Incomplete Work of Vedantic Exegesis. Circa 1906-8. Editorial 
title. This piece seems to have been written during the same period 
as “The Karmayogin: A Commentary on the Isha Upanishad”, an 
extensive work published in Isha Upanishad, volume 17 of The COM¬ 
PLETE WORKS. It is quite incomplete. Not all the projected chapters 
were finished, and some of the completed chapters contain unfinished 
passages. Sri Aurobindo wrote the following outline at the end of the 
notebook: 

II. God 

Turiya Brahman. Swayambhu. 

Prajna. Kavih. 
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Sacchidananda. 

The Sakshi. 

Isha in contemplation. Maheshwara. 

Ananda. The Seed State. Sleep. 

Hiranyagarbha. Manishi 
The Will in Buddhi 
God Manifold. The Saguna Brahman. 

The Qualities of God. The Dream State. 

Virat. Paribhu 

The Almighty. Mahat. 

The Self in creatures. God in Man (Avatars.) 

The Self in Nature. 

Images 

God as Fate 

God as Providence 

Worship (Prayer & Praise) 

Purusha & Prakritih. 

III. Vidya & Avidya 

Salvation. Escape from Avidya. 

Knowledge, Love & Works. Nirguna & Saguna 
Brahman. 

Self-realisation in Virat. 

States of moksha (Hirfanyagarbha]). Laya (Prajna). 

Yoga. 

IV. I The Law of Karma. Sin & Virtue. Heaven & Hell. 

Salvation by Works 

V. Ethics of Vedanta. 

The Religion of Vedanta. 1906-8. An earlier draft of this fragment 
is published in the Reference Volume, volume 35 of The COMPLETE 
WORKS. That draft continues slightly beyond the point where this 
version stops. After work on the present draft was broken off, Sri 
Aurobindo wrote the following, apparently a chapter-outline for a 
planned work: 


1. Vedantic Cosmos 

4.5 

2. God in the Vedanta 

1.8 

3. Salvation by Works 

1.2.3 
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4. The Ethics of Vedanta 6.7 

5. The Twofold Will 9.10.11.12.13.14.15.16 

6. Works and Immortality 17.18 

7. The Great Release. 

It would appear that the proposed work was to be based on the Isha 
Upanishad, which has eighteen verses. 

Evolution in the Vedantic View. Circa 1912. Editorial title. It is evident 
from the first sentence that the piece was written as part of a larger 
work, which either was not completed or has not survived. 

The Means of Realisation. Circa 1912. The actual heading in the 
manuscript is “Chapter XI/The Means of Realisation”. The ten chap¬ 
ters that presumably preceded this one have not been found or identi¬ 
fied. 

A Fragmentary Chapter for a Work on Vedanta. Circa 1912-13. 
Editorial title. The manuscript of this piece is badly damaged in places. 
The opening lines are lost, as are a number of words and parts of sen¬ 
tences written near the edges and especially at the tops and bottoms of 
the pages. 

God and Immortality. Circa 1916. This incomplete chapter is all that 
was written of a proposed book. 

Publishing History 

Sri Aurobindo published translations of the Kena, Katha and Mundaka 
Upanishads in the Karmayogin, a weekly journal of political opinion, 
during the years 1909 and 1910. Between 1914 and 1920 he published 
revised or new translations of the Kena and Mundaka, and commen¬ 
taries on all of the Kena and parts of the Taittiriya in the Arya, a 
monthly review of philosophy. He revised most of these works with a 
view to publishing them in books, but never did so. The unrevised Kar¬ 
mayogin translation of the Katha Upanishad was reprinted by Ashtekar 
& Co., Poona, in 1919; the unrevised Karmayogin translations of the 
Isha, Kena and Mundaka were included in the same publisher’s Seven 
Upanishads in 1920. It is uncertain whether or not Sri Aurobindo 
authorised these publications. 

The pieces published in Parts Two and Three of the present volume 
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were found among Sri Aurobindo’s manuscripts after his passing in 
1950. Many of them were first published in journals connected with the 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram. In 1953 Sri Aurobindo’s published translations 
of the Isha, Kena, Katha and Mundaka Upanishads and his unpub¬ 
lished translations of the Prashna, Mandukya, Aitareya and Taittiriya 
were brought out by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram as Eight Upanishads. 
In 1971 all these translations, the Arya commentaries on the Isha and 
Kena, the first of the “Readings in the Taittiriya Upanishad”, and a 
number of pieces from the author’s notebooks, were published in The 
Upanishads, volume 12 of the Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary Library. 
This book was reprinted several times. In 1981 most of the contents 
of the volume were rearranged and republished under the title The 
Upanishads: Part One. Several pieces that had appeared in the 1971 
edition were removed from the 1981 edition with the intention of 
including them, along with other, recently discovered pieces, in a pro¬ 
posed second volume; but this was never brought out. The 1981 edition 
was reprinted in 1986 (when the translation of Chapter One, Section 
3 of the Chhandogya Upanishad was included) and subsequently. 

The present edition is the first to appear under the title Kena and 
Other Upanishads. In it, two pieces are published for the first time: 
“Kena Upanishad: A Partial Translation with Notes” and the last of the 
“Four Fragments” in Part Three. Several other pieces in Parts Two and 
Three have previously appeared only in the journal Sri Aurobindo: 
Archives and Research and are included here for the first time in a 
book. 



